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cAT THE Hinpoprom: 


T= approval of a great city 
is most always 4 forerunner 
of national popularity. 

True of all forms and places of 
amusement, true of the luxuries 
of life, true of 
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CIGARETTES 


Original and delicious in flavor, always 


uniform in every Po 


rich and exquisitely mild, 

easily become & Metropolitan standart 
and the selection everywhere of tie 
American connoisseur. 


10 for 15 Cents 


BY MAIL posTPAID—If you can’t gt Maret Cigarettes from 
your dealer, send 5c. for ten; 5c. for » $1.50 for one hundred 


ALLAN RAMSAY, 111 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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© ATTENTION 2 


The earnest attention of our readers 
is called to the many interesting an- 
nouncements in our advertising pages. 

These announcements are made by 
firms of standing and reputation, and 
we unhesitatingly indorse them as mer- 

chants with whom you can deal safely and profitably. 

They all appreciate fully the value of the patron- 
age of the army and navy, and many of them have 
incurred the expense of installing special departments 
to deal exclusively with army and navy trade. They 
understand that vou demand the best goods at rea- 
sonable prices, and they are prepared to supply you 
on those terms. Our readers will easily realize 
the wisdom of favoring such firms with their cus- 
tom, as it is obvious that they can only hope for your 
continued patronage by executing your orders to 
your fullest satisfaction. 

It is a mutual proposition all around. Army and 
Navy Life cannot be furnished to you in so artistic 
and beautiful a dress without the revenue from our 
advertising friends. The advertisers themselves can- 
not afford to furnish this revenue unless the sales to 
the army and navy justify it. They cannot continue 
to make sales to you unless the goods are right in 

auality and price. So in buying goods from our advertisers you thus insure: 


1st—That the goods you purchase are right in quality and price. 


2nd— That they will continue their patronage to ARMy AND Navy LiFe, thus 
insuring the continued excellence of this magazine, whose interests are identical 
with yours. 
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LESSONS OF THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR 


BY 
HIS SERENE HIGHNESS 
PRINCE LOUIS OF BATTENBERG 


Rear Admiral in Command of The Second Cruiser Squadron of the Royal Navy 


FEEL some hesitancy in 
penning an article on so 
broad a subject, for the 
terrible struggle which 
has_ recently 
the Orient is too recent 


convulsed 


and too close historically 
for us to read _ intelli- 
gently all the lessons it teaches. 

The strife spread over so immense an 
area and involved so many elements of 
military and naval operations that many 
volumes would be necessary to cover its 
entire history. 

Some few salient points can be consid- 
ered with advantage, and that is all I can 
hope to do in this article. 

The history of the Russo-Japanese War 
can be divided roughly into three broad 
classifications. 

First—We had the land campaign, in 
which two huge armies, after having been 
transported immense distances by land 
and sea, had to operate in a territory prac- 


tically unknown to both parties. 


Second—The world witnessed the siege, 
defence and _ final of Port 
Arthur, a fortress hitherto considered as 
impregnable as Gibraltar. 

Third—There were the naval engage- 
ments, ranging in importance from the 
stealthy night attack of the Japanese, on 
the eve of the war, to the terrible struggle 
in the Sea of Japan. 

Leaving out of consideration the first 


surrender 


two of the foregoing divisions of the war, 
we can consider some of the more obvious 
lessons of the last. One of the main prob- 
lems which has vexed the minds of naval 
experts for the last decade has been the 
determining of the real effective value of 
the torpedo. 

Enthusiastic and imaginative writers 
have told us, from time to time, that the 
evolution of the torpedo and torpedo boat 
has converted the huge armored battleship 
into a “floating coftin” for its commander 
and crew. 

The absence of any conclusive engage- 
ment in which torpedoes have been used 
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helped to leave the matter in a sea ot 
doubt. 

The torpedo, it must be remembered, at 
the time of the outbreak of this struggle 
was a comparatively unknown quantity. 
Its development as an engine of warfare 
has taken place during a time when battles 
between first-class battleships have fortu- 
nately been rare. 

In reviewing the late war it will be re- 
membered that its dawn was ushered in by 
a torpedo attack, directed with skill and 
daring, on the Russian fleet lying in the 
outer roadstead of Port Arthur. The ships 
were at anchor under the shadow of their 
own fortifications, and apparently immune 
from danger. The dash of the Japanese 
rudely interrupted this condition of safety, 
with the result, as the world knows, that 
Russia lost (for the time at least), three of 
her important fighting units, before the 
war had well begun. How many torpedoes 
were launched by the rival countries can- 
not be learned, but despite the complete 
success of this first Japanese torpedo at- 
tack, the startling fact remains that during 
the whole of the war no ship was disabled 
by a torpedo attack except those which 
were anchored at the time of such attack. 
This need cause no astonishment when the 
nature of the weapon and its limitations 
are considered, and one has naturally to 
remember its slow speed through water 
and comparatively short range in order to 
appreciate the difficulties of scoring a hit 
on a moving target. 

A projectile leaves a gun with a tre- 
mendous initial velocity which renders the 
movement of its target during the passage 
of the shell through the air a matter which 
can easily be allowed for. With a torpedo 
it is different. The latest pattern torpedo 
can maintain a speed of less than thirty 
knots per hour, and it is easy to see that a 
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PRINCE LOUIS AND FRIENDS IN THE CABIN OF THE 


projectile travelling at this pace must be 
directed, not at its destined victim, but at 
that place which its victim will occupy 
when the torpedo has traversed the dis- 
tance that separates them. In other words, 
it must be directed at a certain place in the 
hope that its victim will arrive there at the 
same moment and allow a hit to be made 
Naturally enough, the victim is not always 
so obliging, and hence a miss instead of a 
hit is scored. When to this element of un- 
certainty is added the short range of the 
torpedo, and the chances of annihilation 
that the torpedo boat must encounter be- 
fore getting near enough to launch its bolt, 
even after it has found its quarry, it must 
be seen that the big battleship is still a 
force to be reckoned with. , 

The torpedo, then, like the submarine, is 
but a creature of opportunity and must 
wait for conditions for its 


suitable use. 
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DRAKE 


These conditions were present in the night 
attack on the Russian fleet, outside of Port 
Arthur, but this fortunate chance did not 
occur again until the final struggle, on the 
second day of the battle of the Sea of 


Japan. It is significant that Togo, who is 
surely one of the greatest living experts in 
the use of torpedoes, did not contemplate 
their use until the engagement had heen 
fought ; then he let loose a torpedo fleet of 
such proportions as never before was as- 
Rushing from the four points of 
the compass, his torpedo fleet surrounded 


sembled. 


the disabled Russian vessels and launched 
their attack at will. And yet the results 
were not what might have been expected. 

If the Japanese navy has found limita- 
tions to the torpedo, then assuredly no 
other navy can hope for better results, be- 
cause no nation has made a study of the 


torpedo so expert a profession as the Jap- 
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PRINCE LOUIS’ ARRIVAL AT GOVERNORS ISLAND 


anese. In other navies of the world, the 
use of the torpedo is but one branch of the 
sea fighter’s duty, but Japan, with that 
thoroughness of detail which has lifted her 
so rapidly to the front, specializes officers 
and men in torpedo work. So much, then, 
for the lesson taught as to the value of tor- 
pedo attacks. The opinion of naval ex- 
perts is confirmed that, however valuable 
torpedo boats, submarines, etc., may be- 
come as auxiliaries, the question of sea 
supremacy must still be looked for in the 
possession of big battleships heavily ar- 
mored and powerfully gunned. 

When we turn from the question of sea 
fighting to land battles we again find in 
the history of the Russo-Japanese War the 
old, old lesson of the necessity of a highly 
trained and smoothly working organiza- 
tion before commencing actual hostilities. 
The history of England in the Boer War, 
the history of America in the Spanish- 


American War, and the history of Russia 
in the late war, all show that serious delay 


and serious disorganization arise from 


lack of system in opening the campaign, 
and this condition, if not rapidly eliminated, 
will lead to great danger of defeat and dis- 
aster, 


That this should be so is not at all 
strange. It is very impracticable as well 
as highly undesirable to keep a huge army 
On 
one hand the enormous expense would be 
prohibitory, and on the other hand, nations 


on a war footing in times of peace. 


would consider such a condition as an im- 
plied threat of force given in times of 
peace. In times of peace appointments are 
made and systems adopted from a theoret- 
ical standpoint, and there is no means of 
testing either the calibre of the men or the 
efficiency of the system except by actual 
war. 

It is true that the machinery of the Jap- 
anese forces seemed to work as nearly per- 
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PRINCE LOUIS’ BALL ON THE FLAGSHIP 


fectly as possible, but it must be remem- 
bered that during the whole time of the as- 
sembling of the Japanese army prior to its 
transport to Corea a strict censorship was 
maintained, all correspondents being held 
hundreds of miles away from the theatre of 
operations. This secrecy may have been 
very flattering to Japan, but was not pos- 
sibly for their opponents, and, for this rea- 
son, it is fair to assume that Japan had to 
solve the same difficulties that have per- 
plexed other armies from time imme- 
morial. These remarks suggest an interest- 
ing question worth considering, and that is, 
Would a first-class navy have to go through 
the same dangerous. shaking out process 


before arriving at a state of high efficiency? 


Of course, we cannot speak for other coun- 
tries, nor is it wise to say that England 
would be any more prepared than any 
other navy to answer a call to arms, but it 
is interesting to consider the status on 
which the English navy is maintained. We 
have, of course, our fighting ships, divided 
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into two broad classes—those that are in 
commission at sea and those that are part- 
ly manned in reserve. 


With regard to the 
first, there is no question, of course, as to 


their preparedness. The squadron I com- 
mand would be prepared to put to sea at 
once in answer to a call from any part of 
the world. I would require only such time 
as is necessary to get up steam and discard 
such extra gear as accumulates in a time 
of peace. With regard to the ships in re- 
serve, of course more time would be nec- 
essary, but the English admiralty wisely 
arrange that at least two-fifths of the of- 
ficers and men of these ships shall be al- 
ways on board. ‘This precaution makes 
any delay on the part of the ships in re- 
serve impossible, because it is only nec- 


essary to march the reserve men on board 


GOOD 
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when called out and the ship would be 
found ready to join the squadron at sea. 
It may be said that the whole of Britain’s 
navy is always prepared except those ships 
nominally out of commission, but which re- 
quire the addition of the balance of their 
crews for their proper handling. 

Of course the navy, like the army, is de- 
pendent on its supply services, and the first 
call of war necessitates the assembling of 
hospital ships, supply ships and other aux- 
iliary vessels, and these must be assembled 
with the utmost dispatch. 

Delay, if any, would come from this 
source, and this is unavoidable, but the late 
war seems to demonstrate that the naval 
branch of the service is not beset with the 
same difficulties of organization that sur- 
round the military branch. 


BYE ” 
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With this number Army AND Navy Lire reports for duty. It 


eteeee 
ee 


is a magazine produced by and for the officers of the American 


Army, Navy and National Guard, and is consecrated to the fur- 
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thering of every interest of every branch of the Service. It is in 


no sense a competitor of the several excellent Service magazines 


which already enjoy so large a patronage, and is intended to sup- 


eae ebsecee 
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plement rather than conflict with their efforts. 

The development of the American Army and Navy has been 
marked during the past decade, and it is to be hoped that the coming one will witness a 
development equally marked until every branch of the Service is placed on a footing more 
worthy of the great nation it is called upon to protect. 

Much has to be done before this consummation will have been attained, and all effort 
to this end must be directed along two distinct lines. 

First. The Service must be developed from the inside, full and free information must 
be circulated among its members, so that a thorough mutual understanding of the aims and 
objects of each unit be reached and the combined effort directed along lines that will yield 
the greatest good. In this work Army AND Navy LIFE intends to do its part. Our col- 
umns are open to every member of every branch of the Service, and our co-operation is 
hereby offered to the fullest extent possible. 

The second factor in the proper development of the Service consists in bringing its 
purposes and needs properly before the civilian community. 

Rear Admiral Evans, in the characteristic greeting he kindly extended to this initial 
number, summed up our functions in a few words. He welcomes ARMy AND Navy LIFE. 

First, as a medium through which every branch of the Service can be brought into 
closer touch; and second, as an educating medium to acquaint our civilian brothers with 
those high ideals for which the Americ2n Army and Navy stands.” 

This, then, is our programme, and this, then, is our ambition. To carry out these 
functions worthily and well, ARmy AND Navy Lire has been conceived and consecrated. 
We ask the co-operation of every member of the Service in support of our mission, and feel 


confident we will not have to ask in vain. 








INTERNATIONAL HOSPITALITY. 


Our royal visitor, Prince Louis of Battenberg, has come and gone, and nothing but a 
memory now remains of one of the most spectacular naval visits ever made to these shores. 

It is hardly possible to overestimate the good effected by a visit of this character. 
When the American fleet visited the ports of Great Britain it received a welcome that 
will never be forgotten by those fortunate enough to participate. Naturally, the “return 
visit” on the part of the Prince was seized as an opportunity of showing that this country is 
not one whit behind Europe in the gentle art of entertaining. 

“The Prince is a Prince,” was the verdict of his hosts. ‘You have treated me roy- 
ally,’ was the Admiral’s response. 

The Admiral’s personality was an impor‘ant factor in the success of his visit. Demo- 
cratic, hearty, enthusiastic, and untiring, he accepted the programme outlined for every 
waking and sleeping minute of his stay, and rushed through it at a pace that satisfied the 
most energetic. A round of receptions, dinners, balls, suppers, theatres and entertain- 
ments awaited his landing at Annapolis, and they were continued in Washington, West 
Point and New York. In the latter place the public were treated to the sight of the com- 
bined fleets lying at anchor in the Hudson from the Battery to Harlem, and hundreds of 
thousands of citizens availed themselves of the opportunities of visiting the home and 
foreign ships. Despite the incessant demands on his time, the Prince was kind 
enough to interest himself in ARMy AND Navy LiFe, and to write for this number a 
very interesting article on the late war in the East. 

In view of His Serene Highness’s position in the Royal Navy, any article from his 
pen will be welcomed, and we consider ourselves fortunate indeed in being able to give 
such a message to the world through the first number of ARMy AND Navy LIFE. 


POOR SHOOTING IN THE AMERICAN NAVY. 


Recent newspaper dispatches contain startling and discouraging news for the Ameri- 
can Navy. Hitherto we have been under the impression that accurate shooting was one 
point in which our Navy was unexcelled. 

The late news from China seems to upset our confidence. Rear Admiral Train is 
the offender. If the newspaper accounts are to be believed (and whoever doubted a news- 


paper account), Rear Admiral Train, with a party of officers under his command, landed 


on the coast of China for a day’s snipe shooting. | He shot—but, humiliating confession 
to make—he shot a coolie woman. 

Shades of Paul Jones! An American naval officer that aims at a snipe and hits a 
coolie ! 

The story goes on to say that it took an “indemnity” in the shape of a handful of sil- 
ver to soothe the wounded lady’s feelings. If this is so, it is the first time on record that 
America ever paid an indemnity ; but perhaps after all a little exaggeration may have crept 
into the story from this otherwise unimpeachable source. 











REAR ADMIRAL EVANS’ GREETING 


‘* I heartily endorse ARMY anp NAVY LIFE, first—as a medium through which every branch 
of the Service can be brought into closer touch, and, second—as an educating medium to acquaint 


our civilian brothers with those high 
ideals, for which the American Army 
and Navy stands. I welcome the 
advent of ARMY anp NAVY 
CULL” LIFE, and wish it abundant and 


continued success.”’ 





ADVANTAGES OF A MILITARY CAREER 


BY 


COL. H. O. S. HEISTAND, U. S. A. 


Military Secretary, Department of the East 


VOCATION which fur- 
nishes employment for 
nearly seventy thousand 
men, and which invites 
the most humble person 
engaged therein to rise 
to its highest position— 
one of power and in- 
fluence—ought to be a 
competitor with other 
vocations when young men are choosing 
their fields for their life work. 

The youth with more than the average 
advantage when approaching manhood 
may choose to be a lawyer, surgeon, min- 
ister, or to adopt some other professional 
career. The sons of the masses will, as 
a rule, see in their immediate surround- 
ings the work of their choice and strive to 
become farmers, skilled mechanics or 
other artisans; yet others, less thoughtful 
and thrifty, will depend upon the turn of 
Time’s daily wheel for what it may bring 
them—the day laborer’s portion. 

It is assumed that men of normal natu- 
ral endowments will endeavor by industry 
and economy in the early periods of life to 
provide for their old age comforts for 
themselves and for those dependent upon 
them without continuing to toil until death 
stills their hands. If this assumption be 
admitted, then, how best to accomplish 
the purpose is the question every man who 
must make his own way in the world finds 


himself called upon to answer when he 
approaches the threshold of .his career. 
When seeking the answer, let us see what 
the military profession offers to men who 
enter its ranks, 

Aside from young men, whose parents 
know the advantages to be gained by 
sending their sons to the United States 
Military Academy at West Point, or the 
sons of army officers who desire to follow 
the profession of their fathers, it seldom 
occurs to a young man to choose the mili- 
tary profession. If he joins the army it 
is usually owing to some chance circum- 
stance, and not by reason of a deliberate 
consideration of the opportunity it offers 
for a successful career. 

The object of this paper is briefly to set 
forth some of the reasons why young 
men, especially of the respectable, thrifty 
middle classes should familiarize them- 
selves with the future prospects which ser- 
vice in the army offers, and when choosing 
a career should give serious consideration 


to the advantages of the military profes- 


sion and the possibility of entering that 


profession through the ranks of the private 
soldier. : 

A condition of national peril, when all 
vood citizens are impelled to freely offer 
their treasure and their lives, if need be, 
for the public good, will be omitted, and 
an effort made to present the subject from 


a peace-time point of view. 
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An erroneous impression exists in some 
quarters that the moral atmosphere of the 
soldier is not good. Nothing could be far- 
ther from the truth. The character of the 
men who make up the enlisted force of the 
army may be judged by a statement of the 
most important requirements of a recruit. 
The applicant for enlistment must furnish 
evidence of good moral character ; in other 
words, he must be a man of good standing 
in the community where he is best known. 
He must be able to speak, read and write 
the English language. He must be a citi- 
zen of the United States, or have declared 
his intention to become a citizen. He must 
be sober and of average intelligence, and 
he must pass a rigid physical examination. 
A body of men who fulfil such require- 
ments would stand high in and their in- 
fluence would be elevating to any com- 
munity. It is important to say that no 
departure from this high standard is know- 
ingly made by the recruiting officer, and 
only about one applicant out of four is ac- 


cepted. If an occasional “ringer” succeeds 


in entering the service he is not long re- 
tained. The result is that the writer believes 
himself well within conservative limits 
when he says that at any post garrisoned by 
American soldiers there exists a higher 
standard of honor and morality, with less 
tendency to vice and crime, than exists in 
any other community of equal varied pop- 
ulation in the world. And no person need 
entertain the slightest fear of evil effect of 
army life or army surroundings upon a 
soldier's morals; it would be an excep- 
tionally moral boy, indeed, who would not 
be improved, if he attained the army ser- 
vice ideal, and one of rare physical perfec- 
tion whose bodily development would not 
be helped by army training. 

Much has been written and said in former 
times, and even at the present writing re- 
garding the sale of beer in the so-called 
“canteen,” as a demoralizing influence, 
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responsible for the ruin of young and in- 
experienced men in the army. Such ex- 
pressions of opinion come from well 
meaning persons who are either unfamiliar 
with their subject or who are deficient in 
knowledge of human nature. Personally 
the writer regrets the Anglo-Saxon thirst 
for alcoholic drinks, and he would gladly 
see them all banished from the face of the 
earth, but experience leads him to the un- 
qualified belief that the abolition of the 
“canteen” is responsible for the increased 
indulgence in alcoholic beverages and. 
sometimes with hurtful results. This is a 
digression, however, but made necessary 
by a desire to say that the “canteen,” as 
it was designed and formerly existed, and 
as it would be if restored, does not encour- 
age drinking beer. If the young man is 
not inclined to drink, the canteen will not 
induce him to drink. If he is inclined to 
drink he will have less inducement than in 
civil life. 

While the time of the soldier is reason- 
ably occupied with drill, instruction and 
general duties about his station, it is be- 
lieved that the life of a soldier in time of 
peace offers greater opportunity for whole- 
some pleasure and recreation than is to be 
found in any other trade or profession. 
The hardest work a private soldier is 
called upon to perform is guard duty, 
which ordinarily occurs once in four or 
five days, and confines the soldier to the 
limits of his station for the entire twenty- 
four hours—eight hours of which are spent 
in walking his post. When a soldier be- 
comes a non-commissioned officer he no 
longer walks post. On other days it is 
the aim to concentrate all duty, such as 
drill, fatigue work and theoretical instruc- 
ron, in the forenoon, thus leaving the af- 
ternoons and evenings free. At many 
stations, enlisted men are at liberty to go 
and come, when not on duty, without any 
formality whatever. Sometimes written 
permission is required, but there is little 
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or no trouble to secure it. The much 


talked of “military discipline” is nothing 
more than a system of rules that must be 
observed either in civil or military life. It 


is no more severe than the discipline of any 
great business corporation, and is of last- 


ing benefit to those who have acquired the 
habit of living under it. 
It entails no greater 
penalties for infractions 
than is customary in 
corporations and in the 
police administration of 
Mili- 


tary discipline includes 


any community. 


which is not 


honor, 


nothing 
embodied in 
honesty and good man- 
ners. The 
sioned officers are as a 
body kind and consid- 
erate of the soldiers’ 
needs and welfare. 
Enlistments are 
periods of three years, 


commis- 


for 


unless sooner dis- 


Usually a 


of 


months 


charged. 
furlough or 
three full 


pay is given the soldier 


two 


on 


upon re-enlistment, and 


short furloughs of a 
few days without loss 
of pay are seldom diffi- 
cult to obtain. 


man after one 


Any en- 
listed 
year’s service may pur- Cou. H. 0. 
chase his discharge at a 

price which, though hardly sufficient to 
reimburse the government for the expense 
of equipping and instructing him, may be 
saved by the soldier in that time out of 
his pay. The purchase price for the dis- 
charge decreases as the length of the sol- 
dier’s service increases until after twelve 


S. 
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years’ service it costs but $40. Under ex- 
ceptional conditions, involving the death 
of a parent after the soldier’s enlistment, 
or by reason of great poverty of depend- 
ents, he may be discharged without cost. 
All posts and many of the separate 
companies in addition have good libraries, 
where the enlisted men 

are supplied free with 

good books and current 

literature. Excellent 

gymnasiums with mod- 
offer 
opportunities 


ern equipments 
especial 
for physical develop- 
ment, and at all regi- 
mental and _ district 
headquarters the pres- 
ence of the band en- 
ables the enlisted men 
to engage in social rec- 
reation beyond the 
reach of many of their 
friends and acquaint- 
ances in civil life. 

The important factor 
This is set 
the 


is the pay. 
forth in detail in 
table appearing on the 
next page. 

There is an addi- 
tional pay of a couple 
of month 
given for excellence in 
marksmanship. It will 
be seen that the pay of 
an enlisted man varies 

_ from $13 to $85 per 
month, depending upon the rank or 
grade to which the soldier attains and 
upon the The 


table herewith, however, only shows the 


dollars per 


HEISTAND 


length of his service. 
cash pay, which is greatly increased by the 
emoluments and allowances. In addition 


to his cash pay the soldier is furnished free 
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of cost with everything necessary to human 
health and comfort. He receives his food, 
which is both ample in quantity and 
of excellent quality. He is housed in 
a splendid barracks, warmed, lighted and 
properly ventilated, and filled with all 
modern conveniences and sanitary appli- 
ances. If he becomes sick he is cared for, 
supplied with medicines and treated in 
modernly equipped hospitals by the most 
skilful surgeons without cost and without 
deduction of pay for lost time, and if from 
disease or injury incident to the service he 
becomes physically disqualified he will be 
discharged, and may submit an applica- 
tion for pension for life. He also has a 
clothing allowance ample to keep him 
well and comfortably dressed in well fit- 
ting and becoming garments; with care 
he may save a portion of this allowance, 
which will be paid to him in cash upon 
discharge from the service. Upon dis- 
charge he is also paid mileage at four cents 
per mile for the distance between the place 
of enlistment and the place of discharge, 
with the exception that for ocean travel 
free transportation with meals only is fur- 
nished. He is permitted to deposit his 
savings with the government and receives 
4 per cent interest thereon. 

After thirty years’ service the enlisted 
man may retire and receive three-quarters 
of the pay and allowances of his grade, at 
date of retirement, for the remainder of 
his life. Periods of service in the Philip- 
pine Islands, Alaska and elsewhere beyond 
the continental limits of the United States 
count double for retirement, and the ad- 
vantage of travel in itself which army 
service affords is a worthy consideration. 

Within the last five years thousands of 
American soldiers travelling on duty at 
government expense have gone around the 
world, sailed nearly all the seas and visiting 
many strange and interesting countries, 
and with the widened sphere of American 
influence the chances are that such oppor- 
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tunities for the army to see the world will 
rather be increased than diminished. 
With five or six years in foreign stations, 
therefore, the soldier may retire after 
about twenty-five years’ actual service. If 
he were twenty-one years old at date of 
his first enlistment he could retire at forty- 
six, or if, as a minor at eighteen, he en- 
listed with the consent of his parents or 
guardian, he would be only forty-three 
years old when eligible for retirement. If 
a soldier remains a private throughout 
his entire twenty-five or thirty years’ ser- 
vice (which presumes either excessive in- 
dolence or a degree of stupidity which 
seems almost a bar to enlistment) and has 
striven as hard as his brother in civil life 
to provide for old age, he may have saved 
from pay and allowances the snug sum of 
$7,000, and his retired pay will be about 
$25 per month, which, added to the ordi- 
nary interest on his $7,000, would give him 
over $50 per month for the remainder of 
his life, and he will be in his prime and 
able to add to his income and capital for 
many years. 
The writer’s observation leads him to 
believe that but few laboring men and me- 
chanics equal even this measure of success, 
and it must be borne in mind that with over 
fourteen thousand positions as non-com- 
missioned officers, and even the commis- 
sioned grades open to the industrious and 


ambitious soldier, this possibility of the 


private soldier—the very lowest army 
grade—may be exceeded. 

If the soldier does not care to remain in 
service for full thirty years he has the op- 
tion at the end of twenty years’ ser- 
vice of entering one of the soldiers’ homes 
maintained by the government for the 
care and comfort of its faithful defenders. 
Ample facilities are offered by the post 
schools and service schools for enlisted 
men to reach the non-commissioned staff 
positions, such as Commissary, Quarter- 


master or Ordnance Sergeants and Hos- 
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pital Sergeants and Electricians, etc., or 
even to become commissioned officers and 
reach the highest grade in the military es- 
tablishment. The present Lieutenant Gen- 
eral of the Army and his immediate prede- 
cessor in that exalted position both began 
their military careers as private soldiers 
and there are several appointments from 
the ranks to the grade of Second Lieuten- 
ant every year; over five hundred of the 
present commissioned force were promot- 
ed from the ranks. 
profession depends on exactly the same 
things as does success in any walk of life— 
intelligence, industry and economy, 
coupled with integrity. 

The American love for home life natu- 
rally suggests the question of the possi- 
bilities of marriage connected with the 
life of an enlisted man in the army. In 
that regard it may be said that for all the 
non-commissioned staff officers, of whom 
there are about twelve hundred, the gov- 
ernment provides separate quarters, which 


Success in the military 


‘usually consist of neat little modern cot- 
tages, and it is the practice for such en- 


listed men to be married. Many other en- 
listed men marry, and their wives receive 
remunerative employment in private fam- 
ilies at their station, and the writer has 
seen evidence of the greatest thrift in such 
households. But marriage of enlisted men 
who are not provided with separate quar- 
ters is not encouraged, and no provision 
is made for their families. At remote 
posts, where public schools are not avail- 


able, the government maintains a school 
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for the common education of the children 
of enlisted men, and at nearly every station 
will be found a chaplain who gives spiritual 
comfort and advice. 

The full value of the benefits to be de- 
rived from military service cannot be 
measured in dollars and cents, and _ the 
scope of this paper, brief as it is in all mat- 
ters, only permits a passing notice of the 
splendid habits of promptness, truthful- 
ness, cleanliness and honor, together with 
the physical development and self-confi- 
dence which the association and training 
produce and which count for so much in 
and contribute to good citizenship, and 
which contribute so much to success that it 
is believed that there are but few young 
men who would not be better equipped for 
the struggle of life after at least one term 
of service in the army. 

It is difficult to see how the young men 
of our country can be better served than 
by bringing to their attention the benefits 
and advantages which a military career 
offers, and by asking them to compare its 
possibilities as briefly set forth above 
with those of any other trade. It is be- 
lieved that no other field offers to the la- 
boring man of the United States to-day 
such a certainty of ample provision for 
comfort in old age, coupled with such 
maintenance of self-respect and so little 
physical effort as attends a career as a 
soldier in the United States Army. 


*NOTE—An epitome of the advanced sheets 
of a pamphlet in course of preparation by the 
author. 


Tell me not in mournful numbers 


Soldier life is full of glee, 


When he is always skinned who slumbers 


Every morn at reveille. 











DESTROYERS AD_ INFINITUM. 


The new “ protected cruiser” cruised upon the ocean wide, 
Till a man-of-war espied her and punched holes into her side. 


And the man-of-war continued for a little while to float, 
Until driven to the bottom by a new torpedo-boat. 


Then, while the foe, triumphant, rubbed his hands and softly laughed, 
Torpedo-boat destroyers came and sank the other craft. 


And as the victor dashed about, through battle’s smoke and murk, 
Destroyers of torpedo-boat destroyers did their work. 


Whereat into the action something new in vessels came — 
. Destroyer of destroyers of destroyers” was its name. 


Which brings the matter down to date, where it will rest, no doubt, 
Until some ten time wrecker of destroyers ventures out. 
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Some Famous Sea Fights of His Time 


BY 
JAMES E. PATTERSON 


E,W there are whose eyes 
do not brighten at the 
names of Drake, Haw- 
kins, 
ney, Howe, Jervis, Nel- 


ai 


Frobisher, Rod- 


son and other naval 


COS ad 


heroes and adventurers 


c| 


whose names are less 

known to the general 
reader, but more especially at that of 
Drake—the red-bearded little man who 
dined to the music of fiddles, was loved 
by his men and was respected by all, and 
who prayed and cursed by turns, but 
fought for the honour of England almost 
as long as he lived. For youth his name 
should have a magic akin to that which 
filled the minds of the Spaniards, who 
it with breath. True, 
the days of naval adventure are appar- 


mentioned bated 
ently over, but nations now, even more 
than then, depend on the mastery of the 
seas for existence and prosperity. Hence, 
when a love of the sea, of its romance 
and life aboard ship ceases to thrill the 
blood of a country, her downward course 
in the scale of nations will be both quick 
and complete. 

To take a glance at Drake only in the 
Spanish Armada crisis, he was England’s 
moving spirit against an enemy which he 
knew would devastate his country if once 
it landed here. Mark the way in which 


—contrary to Queen Elizabeth’s parsi- 
monious policy and her express orders— 
he ran down to Cadiz, with only thirty 
craft at his heels, dashed into the very 
harbour, galleons, 
and _ sailed 
away again with barely any damage to 


settled a hundred 


amounting to 10,000 tons, 


his own fleet—to send word home that 
he had been “singeing the King of Spain’s 
beard.” 

This was his practical nrethod of check— 
ing the Armada. His daring act delayed 
for some the- 


a fine seaman andi 


the start months. Then 
death of Santa Cruz 
the admiral-in-chief—caused another de-- 
lay. Ten months from the original start 
the great fleet was on this side of Cape 
Finistére. Then, when well into the Bay, 
it was met by a N.W. gale, which disabled 
so much of it that the Duke of Medina 
Sidonia (Santa Cruz’s successor and a 
poor seaman) was compelled to put back 
Now 
that England began to think her danger 
Not so did Drake. He per- 


suaded his chief, Lord Howard of Effing- 


into Corunna for repairs. it was 


was over. 


ham, to run down the Bay and see for 
himself what the Spaniards were doing. 
That trip largely won Howard to the 
opinion of his irrepressible lieutenant, 
who was not surprised when the news 
reached them, as they played their game 
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of bowls on the Hoe, that the Armada 
was coming at last. 

It was then that Howard wanted to put 
out and meet Sidonia, although he knew 
that his poor little thirty sail of the line 
and a few privateersmen were no match 
for the 150 great galleons of the enemy. 
This suggestion brought the historic 
phrase from Drake, that there was time 
enough to finish their 
game, and then to 
go out and thrash the 
Dons. Fire-eater 
that he was, he had a 
fine strategy, that 
had been proved in a 
dozen battles on the 
high seas. And those 
prophetic words, 
spoken on July 29th, 

1588, were the key- 
note of his strategy. 
He knew the mad- 
ness of facing Si- 
donia’s “invincibles.” 
Hence his reason for 
playing the game 
out. During that 
night, while the Ar- 
mada was showing 
its slow and stately 
heels to the Lizard, 
the south coast of 


England blazed with 
beacons, telling the that 


enemy was indeed here, and increasing 
the Royal Navy from 30 to 180 sail—all 
ready to fight, but not all fighters by 
trade. The nation rang with enthusiasm 
to meet the foe. 


country the 


Stores, ships and men 
poured in from private sources to the gen- 
eral Yet in 
weight of metal the English were far 
short of the Spaniards. 


need. tonnage, men and 


Two days later the Armada was seen 
Plymouth, heading away up 
all sheets free, before a 


from 
Channel with 
sou’-wester that presently carried scud 
and rain along with it. In the evening, 
while the Englishmen were bottled up 
in the harbour, Sidonia bore away east 
a point and a quarter north, for his 
rendezvous with the Duke of Parma on 
the Flemish coast, as 
if too proud to 
change the course of 
history by settling 
the British fleet in 
the trap which the 
Queen’s foolery had 
occasioned. That 
night (a Saturday, as 
it happened—*“grog- 
night,’ as it after- 
ward came to be 
known) the English 
roped their 
out of the harbour. 
they cleared 


vessels 


Then 
the Sound and away 
they went. Frobisher 
and Hawkins (the 
latter a cousin of 
Drake’s) as 
ard’s_ staff 
hugging the wind for 
their lives’ sake to 
get the weather-hand 
Drake, as admiral of the 


How- 
officers, 


of the enemy. 
van with an almost free hand, led the way, 
his own trained men at his heels. 

The next day the weather was so thick 
with mist and rain that the fleets could 
not see each other, although they were 
When the 
weather cleared, Sidonia, seeing that the 


only five or six miles apart. 


encounter could no longer be put off, did 
his best to bring about a general engage- 
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ment. But the British captains had no 
idea of allowing any such thing to hap- 
Sidonia ran the Crusade standard 
San 


pen. 


to the towering Martin’s masthead. 


Three guns piped the Spaniards to a long 
prayer, prostrate on their decks. 
while the English prayed at their sheets, 
tacks and bowlines, as they worked far- 


Mean- 


ther to windward in the light breeze and 
heavy rain, and toppling a 
spar and its canvas about the Spaniard’s 
ears; so that the English guns, though 


now then 


THE BATTLE OF TRAFALGAR—THE 
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with his darting, snapping foe, up the 
Channel again went Sidonia in his rigid 
crescent formation (then, and up to Tra- 
falgar, a favorite thing in naval warfare). 
Inside that curve were scores of galleasses 
and great storeships, now and then scat- 
tered in disabled confusion by the shots 
of the pursuing English. For a week of 
changing weather and varying winds this 
continued. 
Then, on August 6th, 

anchor Calais roads, 


Sidonia dropped 


in and wrote to 


SURRENDER OF THE REDOUBTABLE 


From a Picture by Stanfield in the Royal United Service Club 


the far- 
continued, 


fewer in number, would carry 
ther. So the running fight 
to the enemy’s chagrin, for he 
hit nothing that flew the flag of Eliza- 
beth. 
Sidonia was edging in-shore. 
it, and led a counter-move. 
swifter, and 
seamen, crept inside 
edging them off 


could 


But here a change was threatened. 

Drake 
The English 
handled by 
of the 
and forging 


Saw 
craft, lighter, 
thorough 
Spaniards, 
ahead. 
Sickened by this initial want of success 


condition. He wanted 
ammunition and stores. But Parma had 
to spare; nor could he, as he 
pointed out, cross the Channel to land 
England, or get down to 
assistance, while the English 
ships were at large. Seymour, who had, 
with handful of craft, been keeping 
Parma in Flanders, had now dropped 
down the Channel and joined Howard. 
Other merchantmen with guns had rallied 


Still 


Parma of his 


none 


his in 


Sidonia’s 


men 


a 


to the different English commands. 
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He, too, was short 
Besides, neither 


Howard was anxious. 
of powder and stores. 
he nor Drake had any accurate knowledge 
of what damage they had done to the 
Armada. 

However, on the following night—that 
of August 7th, of blessed memory— 
they sent eight fire-ships blazing down 
the roads amongst the 
The action had its 


Sidonia’s galleons, storeships and 


anchored 
desired 


into 
Spaniards. 
effect. 
galleasses cut their cables and scuttled 
out of the roads pell-mell—Drake and 
Howard at their heels, picking off the 
stragglers, then closing up to pick off 
the next ones. Seymour stopped behind 
to settle with a huge galleon that had 
grounded in fright. 

Off Gravelines Drake tackled the still 
great but now scattered fleet, the old 
protid morale of which was here well nigh 
gone. By his quick firing and splendid 
seamanship he drove them into a confused 
heap, that scattered again and was 
huddled again, losing ships all the time. 
But Drake’s ammunition gave out, and 
when Howard came up he was very little 
better off; or they could easily have 
finished the matter there. However, 
tremendous damage had _ been 
The Spaniards were completely beaten, 
and had no further the 
fight. So off they went, thinking to reach 
home by way of the east coast, Pentland 
Firth and the Atlantic. We all know how 
the elements and the wild Irish served 
them. Drake and Howard pursued them 
until want of food compelled them to 
quit the chase. But not before Drake 
had the keen satisfaction of taking the 
exceptionally fine great galleon of Don 
Pedro de Valdez. 

Such is the story of England’s first 
great naval fight. Time goes on. It is 
not given to any nation to be always 


done. 


stomach for 
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victorious. The first of those two wars 
between England and Holland for the 
maritime supremacy of the world was in 
progress, Spain having fallen from this 
eminence in the previous century. Charles 
II., says Pepys, “took a fatal resolution 
of laying up his great ships and keeping 
only a few frigates on the cruise.” This 
was order that Charles could 
squander on his libertine court what he 
should have been spending in the common 
interest of the nation, and in spite of the 


done in 


fact that he was then secretly receiving 
from Louis of France £200,000 a year for 
being that king’s vassal. 

After Charles had spent some time in 
be the foolish and 
pernicious policy of merely harassing an 


what we know to 
enemy's merchantmen, there was a four 
days’ battle between the Dutch and Eng- 
lish fleets, June 1-4, 1666—De Ruyter 
Prince Rupert and Monk, the 
man who defeated and put an end to the 
great Van Tromp of the broom. 


against 


This 
ended in a doubtful victory for the former. 
On July 25th the English completely 
defeated them off the North Foreland, 
occasioned them considerable loss, and 
drove them across to Holland. Britain 
was now mistress of the seas. But she 
badly wanted peace, to which end nego- 
While 
these were going on De Ruyter suddenly 
left the Texel appeared in the 
Thames in June of the following year. 
He sailed up the Medway, battered a fort 
at Sheerness, burned all the craft he met, 
including three men of war, and took the 
Royal Charles, a line of battle ship, and 


tiations were begun at Breda. 


and 


sent her home as a prize. They came up 
to within two or three miles of Gravesend, 


where the 
boom of the guns was heard. For six 
weeks the Dutch were masters of the 
Channel and the mouth of the Thames. 


arousing terror in London, 
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Then a treaty was signed at Breda in the 
following month, which was broken by 
the second Dutch war, when England 
finally took command of the sea from Hol- 


land. 

In the battle of La Hogue we had the 
French for an enemy and the Dutch as 
allies. The French were under the com- 
mand of Tourville, one of their greatest 
seamen—and that is saying much, for his 
True, 
on that occasion he had a considerable ad- 
But his dis- 


country has a long list of his kind. 


vantage in craft and metal. 


advantage lay in his orders. These were 


THE DEFEAT OF THE SPANISH ARMADA 
After the Painting by De Loutherbourg 


to attack the combined fleets wherever he 
met them, and, to the latter’s good fort- 
une, that meeting took place in the cir- 
cumscribed waters off Cape La Hogue. 
The English and Dutch had Arthur Her- 
bert, Earl of Torrington, as admiral-in- 
chief, a fine strategist of a then new order, 
with the inevitable misfortune of not be- 
ing understood because he was new to his 
times. As his vice-admiral he had George 
Rooke, who made a brilliant flank attack 
on the enemy during the night of May 23, 
1692, burning six of their ships, taking 
some prisoners, and driving the remnant 
of 'the fleet to the southwards, down the 


AND 
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THE BATTLE OF ST. VINCENT, 1797 
From a Picture in South Aensington Museum 


langerous Race of Alderney. For this 
fine piece of work Rooke was given a 
knighthood and £1,000. 

Rodney, fresh from recruiting his health 
and defending himself against scurrilous 
attacks in Parliament, began a running 
fight with the French fleet, under Comte 
de Grasse, on April 9, 1782. He had thir- 
ty-five sail of the line, while De Grasse 
the 
were far bigger and better sailors than 


had thirty-three, but French ships 
ours, and their guns were heavier. On the 
other hand, he was hampered by the large 
number of lumbering merchantmen which 


he was convoying. Besides, the then in- 


THE DvuTcH FLEET IN THE THAMES 1667 
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flexible laws of French naval warfare told 
against him before the battle ended. 

It was in that exasperating piece of 
water known as Saints Passage where the 
engagement took place. It has a stretch 
of about fifty by twenty-one miles, broken 
by the Saints islets, and lying between 
Dominica and Guadeloupe. There the 
east trade is the dominant wind. But in- 
stead of being the steady breeze there that 
it is on the open sea, it becomes an irregu- 
lar series of light winds, stronger puffs at 
times, cats’-paws and calms. This is 
caused by the mountains of Dominica; 
and while one ship may be bounding 
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along with her sheets and braces free, an- 
other, often within a few miles, is head- 
ing on the same point of the compass, 
braced sharp up, with sheets flattened aft, 
and hardly feeling enough wind to blow a 
candle out. 

It was uncertain condition of 
things that largely helped to give Rodney 
the victory. From Port Royal in Mar- 
tinique he had chased De Grasse, whose 
purpose was to end that war by landing 
men in Jamaica and taking possession of 
the island. And now, in the flush of the 
tropic dawn of April 9, the two fleets 
were face to face in that belt of calms and 
cats’-paws under the north coast of Do- 


this 
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minica. On this occasion Rodney, in the 
Formidable, with 98 guns, had Sir Samuel 
Hood as the leader of his van; a name- 
sake of the great Drake had charge of the 
rearward As the sun peeped 
above the horizon eastward of the Saints, 


division. 


an unsteady southerly breeze blew off 
Dominica. De Grasse sent his convoy to 
Guadeloupe in charge of two ships of the 
line, thus reducing his fleet to thirty-one. 
Then out of Prince Rupert’s Bay he 
stretched weather the Saints, 
knowing that Rodney would not follow 
the merchantmen. 


east to 


Hood, with his nine 
ships, was so close at the heels of De 
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Grasse that the latter might have tacked, 
got the weather berth of them, and bat- 
tered them to his heart’s content ; for Rod- 
ney and his rear were away out of reach 
inacalm. But such an action would have 
been contrary to French tactics, which 
said that the great object in view should 
not be risked to gain a part of the issue. 
Instead of taking the splendid advantage, 
he merely stretched across the head of 
Hood’s division, ship by ship raking the 


English as they went by—and being 
raked in return. Then Rodney got a little 
wind, and crept up between the fighters 
and the land, hoping to cut off some of 


the French ships. Seeing this, De Grasse 
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hauled off to the east again. He had the 
wind, and he got away. 

For two days the fleets lay becalmed. 
During the next day, the 11th, a piece of 
smart seamanship on the part of Rodney 
and a trick of fortune against De Grasse 
brought the latter back from a day’s hard 
tacking in the broiling sun and baffling 
light breezes to an almost lee position; 
worse, it placed him on that doubtful area 
of the cats’-paws, where he would prob- 
ably be on the following morning. At any 
rate, Rodney reckoned on this, and stood 
away southwards to take advantage of 
what he hoped for. Then he tacked to 
the north again. Sure enough, at day- 
break the following Sir 
Charles Douglas, who was Rodney’s cap- 


on 


morning 
s 


tain, slipped into his cabin, and awoke 
him with the words, “God has given you 
your enemy on the lee-bow.” 

As the English were then standing they 
would cut the French into pretty nearly 
equal halves, and they had the best of the 
wind to boot. By a feint to overhaul one 
of De Grasse’s cripples, Rodney drew the 
Frenchman farther to leeward. ‘Then he 
suddenly reformed his fleet into line of 
battle ahead, making the rear the van and 
the van the rear. He was standing north, 
on the starboard tack, while De Grasse 
stood southeast on the port tack. Both 
admirals saw that the hour of battle had 


The 


Saints lay in the way of De Grasse’s es- 


come on the edge of the breeze area. 


cape, unless he put up his helm and ran 
for Guadeloupe, with Rodney at his heels. 
To avoid having the rear of his fleet cut 
off, and to make an effort to get the 
weather gauge, he tacked. While his fleet 
lost ground in stays, up swept Rodney. 
Seeing his error, he tacked again. By this 
time Rodney was close under his lee, and 
the guns belched out their shot. Now it 
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was ship to ship along the whole line as 
the two fleets slowly passed each other, 
until the smoky powder of that day had 
enveloped them both in a cloud. Here it 
was that the turning point came by acci- 
dent. In a change in the wind, unob- 
served by the leaders, but providentially 
followed by the helmsmen, two breaks 
were made in the French line, through one 
of which swept the Formidable, while the 
Bedford, under Commodore Affleck, took 
After eleven hours’ fighting 
Rodney had taken eight of De Grasse’s 
best ships, including his flagship, sunk 


the other. 


one, and the battered remainder were 


The victory, Rodney’s 
and 


crawling away. 
last, ended that war with 
brought Rodney a barony and a pension 


France, 


of £2,000 a year. 

On “the glorious 1st of June” (1794) 
Lord Howe, who had been made a vis- 
count for his fine work against the Span- 
iards off the American coast, gained a de- 
cisive victory over the French fleet off 
Ushant. In that memorable engagement 
he got into close quarters with the French 
leader, Admiral Villaret, in the Montague, 
and took him and his ship. The result 
was a loss of seventeen of the enemy’s 
ships, with comparatively small damage 
to the English. 

In the battle of St. Vincent, February 
14, 1797, Sir John Jervis had 15 line-of- 
battle ships, 7 frigates and 2 sloops, while 
the Spaniard had 27 ships of the line, 12 
frigates and a gun brig—in addition to 
which seven of his largest craft carried 
from 112 to 130 guns each. Here Jervis 
broke the enemy’s line and cut off nine 
sail. Ina vain effort to repair this evil, the 
Spaniard tacked to get around his own 
But Nelson—then a commodore— 
to 


what would in all likelihood have been a 


van. 


was there, and proved the obstacle 
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successful manceuvre. Against direct or- 
ders, Nelson, in the Captain, stood out of 
the line, single handed, and barred the 
way of the whole advancing Spanish di- 
vision. This daredevil piece of work 
brought three line-of-battle ships and 
three frigates down on him, with the oth- 
ers as wings. Yet during an hour and a 
half, with some help from the three near- 


est ships of his own fleet, he kept them all 


back. Then the Spaniards turned and 
hauled off. But they were not to escape 
altogether. Nelson packed on all sail, 


overhauled and took two of them, both be- 
ing bigger ships than the Captain. In 
boarding them he led his men himself. 
For this, in spite of the fact that he had 
committed the crime of disobeying orders, 
he was made an admiral and given the Or- 
der of the Bath, while for his own share in 
the action Jervis received a barony and 
the earldom of St. Vincent. 

It was Jervis who sent Nelson to the 
Mediterranean with the Vanguard, of sev- 
enty-four guns, as his flagship. His 
Squadron was made up of the Orion and 
Alexander, with the same number of guns, 
the frigates Emerald and Terpsichore, and 
a captured sloop-of-war named La Bonne 
Citoyene. In the Gulf of Lyons, where a 
very heavy sea is often met with, the Van- 
guard lost her foremast and bowsprit in a 
gale of wind. After refitting his ship in 
the roadstead of St. Pierre, off Sardinia, he 
bore away east to an appointed rendez- 
vous with other ships that had been prom- 
ised him. On the day after his arrival he 
was joined by the man who was destined 
to become his bosom 
Hardy, in La Mutine. 

On the 8th of that month (June, 1798) 
the reinforcements hove in sight. ‘These 
were ten sail of the line, under the tem- 
porary command of Captain Trowbridge. 
Now the dearest wish of Nelson’s heart 


friend, Captain 
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was to meet with the hostile French fleet, 
which he knew to have gone up the Med- 
iterranean. For this reason he shaped his 
course to the east, looking for the enemy 
everywhere, but failing to find him. In 
different parts he heard conflicting rumors 
as the whereabouts of the French fleet. 
At last he determined to pay another visit 
to Alexandria. All sail was clapped on 
for that place, and when it appeared above 
the southeastern horizon, at noon on Au- 
gust 1, his pleasure was unbounded at see- 
ing the enemy filling the roadstead and 
harbour. His fleet now consisted of thir- 
teen 74-gun ships and the Leander of fifty 
divided into three divi- 
sions, the centre division being made up 


guns. ‘These he 


and the two 
wings of four each of the lighter ones. 


ot the six heavier vessels 


The French fleet, under Admiral Brueys, 
had thirteen ships of the line and four 
frigates, one of them having 120 guns, 


three of 80 guns and nine of 74. It was 
sunset (6:30) when the action com- 
menced. At the very outset the little 
Leander, Captain Thomson, did very 


much what the “plucky little Condor” did 
under Beresford at the battle of Alexan- 
dria. For the Leander slipped alongside 


the enemy’s line, dropped her anchor 


across the hawser of Le Franklin and 
swept her as with a broom. In fact, her 
whole broadside cleared Le Franklin’s 


decks and did almost as much execution 
the French flagship, L’Orient. 
Darkness fell about 7 o’clock, but the bat- 
By half-past 8 the British 
had taken five ships. 


aboard 


tle continued. 
Just after 9 o’clock 
[Orient took fire and blazed away like a 
packing shed, lighting up the scene so 
that the English rushed in and practically 
finished the battle. At 5 o’clock on the 
following morning there were but two 
ships of the line with French colors fly- 


ing. 
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NELSON’S FAMOUS SIGNAL 


Wh fl] Mi | 
apy 2 


ENGLAND EXPECTS THAT 


EVERY MAN WILL 


DO HIS 
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THE BATTLE OF TRAFALGAR, OOTOBER 2IstT, 1805—THE DEATH OF NELSON 
From the Painting of Daniel Mallise, R. A. 


Of the capture of Copenhagen space 
The 


admiral-in-chief on this occasion was Sir 


will not permit much to be said. 


Hyde Parker, Nelson and Graves being 
his seconds in command. On March 30, 
1801, they entered the Sound. On April 
2 Nelson the 
Danish fleet, together with the floating 


stood in and engaged 


and land batteries which supported it. 
After a battle of four hours, seventeen 
sail, the whole of the Danish line south 
of the Crown Islands, were all either sunk, 
burned or captured. The batteries were 
also slackening their fire, and Nelson saw 
that the victory was practically already 
he went into his 
the 


his. For this reason 


cabin and wrote to Crown Prince, 


suggesting a flag of truce while negotia- 
tions were made. At the end of his note 
he added: “If this be denied I shall be 
under the of destroying the 
floating batteries now in my power, and 
it will be impossible for me to save those 
brave men by whom they are defended.” 
He addressed this letter, “To the Broth- 
ers of Englishmen, the Danes.” This 
The bat- 


necessity 


message had the desired effect. 
tle ended and peace was made. 

Of his last and greatest victory nothing 
need be said, as it is in all men’s mouths 
just now. He had his wish, as it turned 
out. He wrote in a private letter, just 


after joining his last fleet: “It is the first 


wish of my heart to bring the enemy to 


action and to die in the arms of victory.” 
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hted that you haye undertaken the publication of such a paper as ARMY anp 
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NAVY LIFE. It 
needed and I hope 
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THE COST OF DRINKING IMPURE WATER 


The Awful Loss of Life and Money Due to Neglect 


BY 
WILLIAM ROBERTS 


First Lieutenant and Assistant Surgeon, U. S. A. 


UBLIC opinion has been 
greatly concerned at the 
epidemic of yellow fever 
which has recently 

raged in New Orleans, 

despite the fact that the 
finger of science has 

pointed out the disease 
as a preventable one, and clearly outlines 
the method of prevention. 

Almost without exception the 
throughout the country severely criticised 
the authorities whose duty it was to guard 
the public welfare. It is only a few years 
ago, however, that the brilliant work of 
Drs. Reid, Carroll, Agromonte and Gui- 
teras was made known to the world, but 
we expected that New Orleans would act 
reasonably in so far as the requirements 
of preventive medicine was concerned. 

It was almost amusing to see the virtu- 
ous attitude taken by some of the larger 
cities, who, in pitying tones, told the world 
just how New Orleans had neglected its 
sacred duty to mankind. 


Many of these cities do not seem to 


press 


realize that they are causing the loss of 
thousands of dollars to their inhabitants; 
to say nothing of the unnecessary deaths 
and long, painful illnesses from dispensing 
impure water supplies to their patrons. 
The fact that water is a means of propa- 
gating diseases equally as fatal and dan- 


gerous as yellow fever is no new one, for 
there are few large cities in the Old World 
which have not learned this lesson. The 
history of preventive medicine literally 
teems with instances of epidemic diseases 
being caused by the use of polluted waters, 
followed by innumerable deaths, frequent 
long illnesses and complications which 
made lifelong invalids of the unfortunate. 

Indeed, the yellow fever mosquito can- 
not show any such appalling figures as pol- 
luted water. 

In a recent item in the New York Medi- 
cine Journal something of this comparison 
is shown as it exists in one of our chief 
cities to-day. It says:— 

“We have shown from time to time in 
these columns the influence of polluted 
water in Philadelphia on the incidence of 
typhoid fever. Among the public works 
upon which discredit has been thrown by 
the recent political developments in Phila- 
delphia is the Torresdale filter plant, which 
is designed to furnish filtered water from 
the Delaware River to that portion of the 
city now supplied from the Belmont and 
Roxborough plants.”” The Mayor has ap- 
pointed a commission to inspect the work 
already done on the Torresdale plant. The 
newspapers, thinking this commission 
would unnecessarily delay the work, pub- 
lished an interview with the Mayor, of 
which the following is a part :— 


Reporter—“A hundred new cases of 
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typhoid fever were reported last week— 
and only one in a ward supplied with fil- 
tered water. If there were that many 
cases of yellow fever or smallpox wouldn't 
there be a great outcry?” 

The Mayor—*Yes, but the percentage of 
deaths from typhoid is very light compared 
with that from smallpox or yellow fever.” 

Reporter—‘But as typhoid is a tedious 
disease, which entails great suffering not 
only to the patient, but to the families of 
the poor, don’t you think the filter plant 
should be completed and put into opera- 
tion as soon as possible ?” 

The layman often permits himself to fall 
into the error of comparing mortalities, 
forgetting the suffering entailed by dis- 
ease incidence. It has since developed that 
the unbusinesslike organization which has 
been responsible for many unnecessary 
hygenic errors in this city has so manipu- 
lated contracts that it would take ten years 
yet to finish the Torresdale plant. 

There is no reason why a city with 
1,500,000 inhabitants and the income from 
taxes incident to the activities of these 
people should show 8,701 cases of typhoid 
fever and 957 deaths, 10.99 per cent, as 
was shown in 1903. We would point out 
that on August 11th there had been 808 
cases of yellow fever at New Orleans and 
133 deaths, or 16.46 per cent. Yellow 
fever in New Orleans is not so far ahead 
of typhoid fever in Philadelphia. Be it re 
membered that both diseases are prevent 
able. 

Hazen states that the cost of filtration 
will add 10 per cent to the average cost of 
water as at present supplied, and that puri- 


fication of water supplies of European 


cities is in force among an aggregate pop- 


ulation of at least 20,000,000 people. 

In the now classical epidemic of typhoid 
fever which occurred in Plymouth, Pa., 
there were 1,104 cases of typhoid fever and 
114 deaths in a population of 8,000, which 
cost as follows: 
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The care of the sick, $67,100.17, and the 
loss of wages for those who recovered was 
$30,020.08. The 114 cases who died were 
earning before their sickness an annual in- 
come of $18,419.52. 

It is stated in a rough way that $5 per 
inhabitant is required to build filters, and 
that the average cost of operating these 
filters by seven companies for fifteen years 
was $1.24 per million gallons. 

Aside from humanitarian or esthetic 
reasons it is plainly cheaper to purify the 
drinking water than to use it direct from 
a polluted source. 

As an illustration of the effect of filtra- 
tion on water supplies, the following is an 
extract from a table in Hazen’s work on 
the Filtration of Public Water Supplies: 


TYPHOID DEATH 
SUPPLIES 


RATES AND WATER 
OF CITIES. 
IN THE UNITED STATES, 

Death Rate from 

Typhoid Fever 

per 100,000 

City. Inhabitants. 
264 
217 


Water Supply. 

Five Mile Creek and wells. 

North Platte and 
wells. 


Birmingham 
Denver River 
Allegheny Allegheny River. 
Camden.... Delaware River. 


Pittsburg... and 


Allegheny Mononga- 
hela Rivers. 
Lawrence... 


Newark .... 


Merrimac River. 
Passaic River. 


IN EUROPEAN CITIES, 

London..... and Lea 

Rivers and 1-6 from wells. 
Loch Katrine. 


Filtered Thames 
Glasgow .... 
eo!) Spring water. 
Amsterdam . Filtered dune water. 
Rotterdam .. Filtered Maas water. 
Filtered 
Rivers. 


11 Filtered Oder River. 


Perim ...... Havel and Spree 
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When it is realized that the water sup- 
plies of London, Berlin, Breslau and many 
other European cities draw their water 
from sources more contaminated than the 
worst of American supplies, it proves be- 
yond question that public water supplies 
in the United States should be purified 
before being used. 

The prevention of pollution of the water 
ways of the United States is becoming of 
paramount importance, and each year 
brings its example of either extreme igno- 
rance or negligence of this subject. 

In new countries, thinly inhabited, little 
is to be feared from the natural waters, but 
when millions of people are brought 
gether, forming large communities, im- 
mense bodies of water from all sources 
have to be drawn upon and the ruthless 
manner with which many of the principal 
streams are also made carriers of sewage 
and the receptacles of refuse from com- 
mercial industries, no wonder our rivers 
are no longer safe for public water sup- 
plies. 

This ratio of the growth of common- 
wealths to pollution of water supplies and 
resulting diseases is one that the older 
countries have passed through in a for- 
mer age, and we are reaping the harvest 
of sickness and death as a result of neg- 


to- 


lecting sound sanitary laws. 

The simplest illustration of polluting 
one’s water supply is seen in the country 
districts where the inhabitants depend on 
shallow wells for their drinking water. A 
hole is dug in the ground until water is 
found, and the supply is known as ground 
water ; that has filtered 
through the ground and rises and falls with 


this is water 


the wet and dry seasons; it communicates 
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with the ground water of the section; 
usually in sewered communities it is good 
water, but under the usual mode of .con- 
servancy in the country, the cesspool 


drains its fluids into the ground water, 


thereby polluting the water supply and 
rendering it unfit for use. 

It is easy to understand how the ground 
may become thoroughly saturated with 
the germs of typhoid fever in an old and 
thickly settled community using these 
primitive methods, each new case adding 
its myriads of germs to the common water 
supply. These districts always have their 
fall fevers. If farm dairying is the chief in- 
dustry milk cans are washed with the pol- 
luted water and the milk supply of distant 
places infected ; these are the so-called sec- 
ondary foci. 

The march of cholera in India is marked 
by its infected water wells until vast dis- 
tances are travelled to some large city like 
Juggernaut, where it bursts on the thou- 
sands of inhabitants and pilgrims, produc- 
ing results far worse than a modern battle. 
The infected water holes are the links in 
this chain of evidence. So long as the re- 
ligious tenets of Hindustan hold these 
filthy water holes holy, so long will India 
nurture and propagate the cholera for her 
own use, and at times the use of the world. 

Indeed, the yearly outbreaks of cholera 
in India mean polluted water, and rarely 
do British troops use such water without 
first disinfecting the wells. 

The two great water borne diseases are 
If we add to 


the losses occasioned by these scourges 


typhoid fever and cholera. 


the cases of dysentery and parasitic in- 
fections, it will*be seen that we pay the 
full cost as a result of using impure water. 
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Notre—The late Sir Henry Irving, while on a visit to this country, 
was tendered the honor of a dinner by the Lotus Club of New York. 
He accepted in the unique message reproduced above, and in his speech 
that evening said he hoped that the day might come when the American 
and British navies could echo the same words, ‘¢ We’]l coal together.’’ 
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JAPAN’S NEW BATTLESHIP “KATORI” 


With Particulars of her Dimensions and Armament 


Much interest centres in the latest bat- 
tleship, the Katori, which was launched 
at Barrow recently in the presence of their 
Imperial Japanese Highnesses Prince and 
Princess Arisugawa. 

The length between perpendiculars is 
420 feet and over all 455 feet 9 inches; the 
breadth is 78 feet and the depth to upper 
deck 44 feet. The draught in fighting con- 
dition will be 27 feet, when the displace- 
ment will be 15,950 tons. 
be 18% knots. 


The speed is to 


The Katori represents the highest con- 
ception of naval power at the date when 
she was designed. Since then, however, 
we have the experience gained during the 
war, and it will be interesting in describ- 
ing the Katori to glance briefly at the 


present state so far as gun power is con- 
cerned. The 12-inch gun is still regarded 
as meeting the maximum demand. The 
Russians in the battle of the Sea of Japan 
opened fire evidently at about six miles 
range, but even if their aim were accurate 
it is doubtful if the result against the 
Japanese would have been effective. At 
six miles range the 12-inch .45-calibre gun 
could perforate modern armor nine inches 
in thickness. Admiral Togo, however, re- 
frained from firing his guns until he was 
within four miles range, and the 12-inch 
gun of to-day—as fitted in the Katori— 
would in such case defeat modern armor 
twelve inches in thickness. The question 
next to be determined had reference to the 
possible number of these 12-inch weapons 
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whether with a limited number in 
slightly 


and 
combination with several less 
powerful guns a satisfactory offensive 
power could be realized. 

In addition to the four 12-inch guns, it 
was decided to fit in the new Japanese 
ships four 10-inch weapons. Thev are 
mounted singly in barbettes at each cor- 
ner of the main citadel of the Katori and 
develop with their 500-pound shot an 
energy which will enable them at six miles 
range to perforate armor between six 
inches and inches 
while at four miles range they will defeat 
g-inch armor; but. if actions are to be 
fought at six miles range it is obvious that 
the 12-inch gun is Well worth its weight in 
preference even to these 10-inch weapons, 
and consequently the Japanese decided to 
fit only 12-inch guns. 

The Katori, in addition to the four 12- 
inch and four 10-inch guns, 
_twelve 6-inch quick-firers of the most 
powerful type yet made, and thus the 
twenty main guns represent a collective 
energy of over 373,000 foot tons. One 


seven in thickness, 


mounts 


An Extraordinary ‘ 


According to a London News Dispatch 


An extraordinary tale of the sea has just 
A boat recently put out 
and the 


come to light. 
from Brixham, in Devonshire, 
captain lowered his trawl net of eight feet 
beam. 

Soon, with the wind behind him, he was 
making a steady course, when suddenly 
the boat stopped, the sail flapped, and be- 
fore the amazed captain could realize what 
was happening the boat began to move 
astern at a good pace. 

Utterly at a loss to comprehend the 
this extraordinary turn of 


reason for 
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minute’s fire from all of these guns repre- 
sents a collective energy of close upon I,- 
500,000 foot tons. The placement of the 
guns enables four 12-inch, two 10-inch and 
six 6-inch be fired from 
broadside, and under those conditions the 


guns to each 
discharge in one minute is 15,800 pounds, 
with a collective energy of over 900,000 
foot tons. To repel torpedo attack there 
are mounted in protected positions in vari- 
ous parts of the ship twelve 12%-pr., 
three 3-pr. and six Maxim guns, and these 
twenty-one quick-firers can discharge in 
a minute 240 projectiles of 1214 pounds, 
ninety of 3 pounds and 3,600 rifle bullets. 
Finally the Katori has five submerged 
tubes for the firing of 18-inch torpedoes. 
The arrangement of the armor of the 
Katori follows the line of recent first-class 
ships. The whole of the broadside from 
well under the load water line up to and 
including the upper works is protected by 
armor which ranges from nine inches in 
thickness at the load line to six inches at 


the top. 


“Tale” of the Sea 


events and thinking he had caught a 
whale, which might possibly drag the 
boat under water, he rushed aft and cut 
the trawl rope. At once the boat stopped 
and the captain put about to see what 
would happen. In a few moments the 
dark, shiny back of a sea monster ap- 
peared above the surface. 

A submarine which was manceuvring 
in the bay had become entangled in his 
trawl. The crew of the submarine grave- 
ly returned the captain his trawl with mu- 


tual apologies and much laughter. 
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IS NOT THE LABORER WORTHY OF HIS HIRE 


A Comparison of the Pay of Officers and Bricklayers 


BY 
ONE OF THE OFFICERS 


OW often in the days 
of our youth have we 
sat in the little old red 
meeting house and 
heard the minister an- 
nounce as his text, “Is 
not the laborer worthy 
of his hire?” and then 

slept peacefully while 

our elders listened to his address on 
the blessed duty and privilege of support- 
ing the church, generally meaning himself 
and his family. Some people in these times 
of peace are too prone to look upon army 
officers very much in the way that the rural 
population of the backwoods districts did, 
and do, upon the Methodist minister—an 
institution of no particular interest to the 
individual, but which the community, find- 
ing in existence and not having immediate 
reasons for putting an end to, feel bound 
to suffer and even sometimes to help. And 
so the community did its duty by contrib- 
uting a few dollars each year, a fried chick- 
en now and then, and went home from the 
annual “basket meeting” filled with god- 
liness, leaving the potato sack and the 
flour barrel duly filled. 

When a soldier is away at the wars we 
loudly proclaim his virtues in the market 
place; when we answer to the toast after 
the cigars and liquors are passed around 
he is a high-minded, lofty-souled patriot, 
deserving of every man’s highest praise, 
and he swells with honest pride, although 


the figurative potato bag and flour barrel 
may be empty. One of our leading news- 


papers says: 


You never hear of army officers’ or their fam- 
ilies being destitute, and practically they never 
are, but the difficulty of meeting certain social 
and entertainments on a 


requirements in dress 


small salary reaches almost the tragic point in 
many families of the army, and these men and 
it is 
to suffer deep humiliation of spirit and real want 
You can 


women, especially the women, know what 
fully as bad as the pangs of hunger. 
get enough to eat and yet starve in other ways, 
and there seems to be a good deal of the other 
kind of starvation going on in the regular army. 
Hard as it is to endure privations and pretend 
that they don’t exist, which is what army people 
are doing a good deal of the time, it is doubly 
hard to be lectured and scolded about them. 


Some seventy-five years ago Congress 
fixed the pay for the different 
grades, in accordance with their idea of the 
proper figure. These rates were probably 
based on existing prices of the necessities 
of life and the wages paid in the different 
trades and professions. But times have 
changed in the last seventy-five years, and, 
while it may be true that the American sol- 
dier is better paid than those of other coun- 
tries, vet this is a fallacious argument, be- 
cause it is also true that he is better paid 
as a man before he comes into the service. 
The requirements of modern military ser- 
vice can only be met by thinking, educated 
men, even in the ranks, and the present 
rates of pay offer no inducements to this 


rates of 
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class of men. The enlisted man is better 
paid than the officer, and yet the latter is 
expected to be at once a good lawyer, an 
expert engineer, an electrician, a chemist, 
a meat inspector, a linguist, an expert in 
many other things too numerous to men- 
tion, besides a good fighting man and an 
athlete, mentally and physically sound. 
All this, if you please, for a salary less than 
that of an ordinary miner or an indifferent 
mason. Any one of these qualifications 
would suffice to make a man’s fortune in 
civil life, for in no other calling do you find 
such extensive and varied acquirements 
expected from an individual as in the army. 

The true comparison of salary is on this 
basis: “What would he get in civil life 
for the same expenditure of mental and 
physical energy?” 

The cost per capita of each officer and 
soldier is considerably less to-day than it 
was thirty years ago. The bricklayer gets 
$5.60 per day of eight hours, which I sup- 
pose is four times as much as he got when 
Congress decided that a captain in the 
army should be paid $5 and a second lieu- 
tenant $3.88 for a twenty-four hour day. 

How many of our civilian friends, I won- 
der, know that this is practically everything 
we do get, except the empty house in 
which we live. 

Not only has the actual cost of living 
more than doubled since the present rates 
of pay were established, but the demands 
upon an officer’s purse have increased fully 
as much. In those days all social life was 
much simpler than at present, and espe- 
cially that of the army officer, who was 
generally stationed at some post remote 
from the centres of civilization, where the 
simple life was a necessity. His wants in 
the way of uniforms were few, and in the 
matter of civilian clothes fewer still. 

Take the case of an officer in any of the 
garrisons in the defences of New York to- 
day. He lives in the most inaccessible of 
suburbs, where the immediate society is too 
often composed of those elements attract- 
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ed by the prospect of purveying to the 
soldier bad rum, since he has been refused 
good beer at home. From this region our 
aspiring young officer comes to town at 
an average cost of $2 per trip for trans- 
portation alone. Yet he must, if he be am- 
bitious, get out and with his 
equals. His civilian clothes must, at least, 
be decent, and his uniforms immaculate 
and numerous. He must have decently 
furnished quarters in which to receive his 
friends and some simple form of hospital- 
ity to offer them. He must “keep up ap- 
pearances” when away from home, and 
frequently goes on official trips where his 
mileage does not begin to cover his ex- 
penses for hotel bills, etc. He must enter- 
tain officers making official visits to his 
post. He must be ready at a moment’s 
notice to move to the uttermost parts of 
our domain, with all his household goods, 
on an allowance for this purpose about 
sufficient to transport a modest bachelor 
lieutenant. If he be married all his diffi- 
culties are increased tenfold, and much of 
his mental ability, which should be at the 
service of his country, is paralyzed by the 
effort to provide for his family. 

It suits too many people to look upon 
an officer as one answering only to the 
call of a pure, high-minded patriotism, 
which takes no account of such sordid 
things as money. What greater obligation 
rests upon him than upon you, my brother, 
when it’s a question of sacrificing all to 
one’s country in times of peace. “Is not 
the laborer worthy of his hire?” 

A soldier must eat to live, and must not 
be starved in any of his attributes. Let us 
see that he lives in the fullest sense of the 
word and can hold up his head in honest 
pride when he points to the provisions 
made for him by a just government. In- 
crease his pay about 20 per cent all along 
the line; give him rations for himself and 
for his wife and child, if he has them; give 
him lights and fuel and uniform, and for- 
age for his horses, if he is enough alive 


associate 
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to keep and use them; provide the heavier 
articles of furniture for his house and in- 
sure them all; move him and his family 
wherever his services are required; treat 
him liberally in the matter of paying all his 
official expenses; make decent provision 
for his family in case of his death, In 
short, make him easy in his mind on all 
these points in order that he may devote 
his best energies to his professional duties, 
and if he does not do it then kick him aut. 

His training and traditions prevent his 
stooping to the popular game of “graft.” 
Then recognize this and give him no temp- 
tation to fall from grace. 

As an old fogy member 


of the land 
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forces, | welcome this opportunity to reg- 
ister my protest against a continuance of 
this miserly policy, although not of the 
class that suffers most by any means. The 
navy should send up a howl that would be 
heard even in Congress. If some of the 
millions that go every year into the pock- 
ets of the “grafters,” the fraudulent pen- 
sioners or their fraudulent young 
widows, or the thousand and one other ex- 


more 


travagances (to call them by no worse 
name), were devoted to the legitimate bet- 
terment of the public service, a long step 
would be taken to drive out the “grafters” 
and perpetuate the greatest and best gov- 
ernment on earth, 


The Wrecked Bridge at Mukden 


Destroyed by the Russians in their Retreat 


A striking example of the destruction 
and unprofitable labor caused by war is 
afforded by the case of the bridge over the 
Hun River. ‘The bridge consists of twen- 
tv-three piers with a corresponding num- 


ber of spans. One of the spans was dis- 


lodged and fell as shown in the photo- 
graph. To rectify this damage the Japan- 
ese had to build a new pile bridge goo 
yards long. This is shown in course of 
construction to the left of the permanent 
railway bridge. 
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In going along a country road have you 
ever noticed a vine that twines itself com- 
pletely around the branches of small trees 
and bushes, until it is difficult to determine 
which is which? It is usually found near a 
stone wall or on old fence, where the un- 
derbrush and briars give it a fight for its 
life. About September large clusters of 
miniature appear, and after the 
first hard frosts their outer skin breaks and 
unfolds just like a neatly quartered rind of 


oranges 
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an orange, disclosing a bright red berry. 
It is the bitter-sweet—something that ev- 
ery one knows by name, though few seem 
to have discovered what a treasure it is at 
this season. 

Unlike holly, the berries will not drop 
after they are dry, but remain for years 
exactly when gathered. While the 
vines still flexible I arrange them 
for use, as this is difficult after they become 
dry; then I hang them away from the dust 


as 


are 


IN XMAS DRESS 
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until Christmas, when it is worth its weight 
in holly, which is an expensive luxury. 

In the preparations for a Christmas 
house party we find it indeed a staff tree, as 
this scrubby variety is called. 

We have brought in a number of firs 
from the wood and twined the vines 
through them, as they sometimes grow, 
and these we have placed in green palm 
tubs at the foot of the main stairway be- 
fore the newel posts. Others of a smaller 
variety we have arranged every six steps 
up the stairs, which are wide and imposing, 
and the effect is very festive. 

Around all the chandeliers have 
wound evergreen and bitter-sweet, allow- 
ing the berries to hang in graceful sprays 
between the globes, and the latter we have 
covered with red crepe paper, which adds 
to the brilliancy of color by day and will 
shed a soft, beautiful light when the rooms 
are illuminated. 

We have transformed a very ugly mantel 
in the dining room into an orchard of the 
Hesperides. We cut the branches from 
one side of several small fir trees and 
pressed them back close to the shelf, so 
that the stumps remaining on their shorn 
side are over and under the mantel board, 
which supports them securely. However, 
to make security sure, we ran a wire 
around them and fastened its ends to the 
sides of the mantel. In the branches of 
these trees we have hung different kinds of 
fruit tied with invisible threads. The ap- 
ples, oranges and plums—in fact, all the 
firmer fruit—is covered with gold and sil- 
ver tinfoil? and the effect is splendid. 

The trees are so full of fruit that one can 
clip off all one wants without stripping 
them. A slip of paper, on which is written 
a line or two of prophetic fortune, is con- 
cealed in every piece of fruit, and when 
they are discovered and read we anticipate 
a hilarious time. 

From the centre of the dining room ceil- 
ing to the sides and corners of the room 
are hung .wreaths of evergreen entwined 


we 
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with falling clusters of bitter-sweet—not 
scrappy little bunches, but heavy sprays of 
brilliant color. The picture frames are 
covered with the same wreaths. 

On Christmas morning we intend to 
have great larks. We have made a mam- 
moth snowball of cotton wool sprinkled 
with silver dust, and filled it with smaller 
snowballs containing Christmas presents. 
As the wool would play havoc with the 
rugs, we intend to have them taken up so 
we may be as jolly as we please in the 
“snowstorm,” 

Christmas Eve we are giving a cotillon. 
We have had the drawing room carpet 
taken up and the floors waxed, so that it is 
almost as much as one’s life is worth to try 
to hurry across it. 

All the guests will appear as characters 
from Mother Goose melodies, and each 
woman will bring a photograph of herself 
taken when a child. 

These photos will be distributed among 
the men, who, to secure a partner, will 
have to discover their original. 

All the cotillon favors are to be toys, and 
we have chosen most ludicrous ones. 

A race of mechanical automobiles is to 
be one of the figures. The men will wind 
them up and start them, and the first at the 
goal will have his choice of girls. 

Toy balloons tossed about like footballs 
on a string will be another wild figure ; the 
one preserving his balloon the longest car- 
rying off the prize. 

A figure with an element of chance will 
be a Jack Horner pie filled with girls’ 
names. The men here will “thrust in their 
thumb and pull out a plum”—the name of 
their partner. 

A large basket of neatly tied packages 
will be brought in, and each man will se- 
lect one and give it to the girl he chooses. 
When the packages are opened they will be 
found to contain different colored ribbon 
harness and a small whip. Whereupon 
each girl will harness her partner and drive 
him in procession around the room. 
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CHRISTMAS ON A BATTLESHIP 


DISTRIBUTING XMAS MAIL ON THE MAINE 


READING XMAS LETTERS FROM HOME 
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At midnight, with a great ringing of 
sleighbells, and, we hope, real snow, St. 
Nicholas will throw open the library doors, 
revealing a Christmas tree in all its glory 
of color and light. 

We will not have any gifts of conse- 
quence on the tree, for we think they are 
usually too heavy to attach safely, and are 
apt to give it a distorted and ungraceful 
appearance, but among the countless deco- 
rations will be hung tarletan stockings 
filled with sweets for every one and souve- 
nirs of every description. These we have 
selected made with rare 
and each is suggestive of some story or 
peculiarity of the guest for whom it is in- 
tended. 

While St. Nicholas is distributing his 
gifts a Christmas carol burst forth 


or amusement, 


will 


from the balcony outside the library win- 
dow in imitation of the old English Waits. 
The singers will be members of our own 


party, who have slipped out unnoticed. 
When the window is opened after the sing- 
ing their identity will be discovered. 

The table decorations for Christmas 
dinner have absorbed hours of reflection. 
One plan was to have the table represent a 
roof with a jolly faced Santa Claus appear- 
ing out of a chimney. 

To do this we would cover a large centre 
of the table with paper the color of a tin 
roof and build the chimney of candy boxes 
covered with brick red paper. Over the 
roof and chimney we would drift cotton 
wadding sprinkled with plenty of shiny 
snow dust. St. Nicholas would be fash- 
ioned of a bearded mask and wig, 
mounted by a wool bordered red cap, 
fastened on to a straw dummy. 

This might delight children, but as our 
party is to consist of those whose spirits 
only are youthful, we have decided on 
something less exciting. 


sur- 
and 


We will take a long mirror from its 
frame and place it in the middle of the table. 
On this we will spill hot parafine in a thin, 
uneven sheet. When this is finely sprin- 
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kled with silver dust it will look exactly 
like an ice pond. Around the edge of the 
pond we will drift cotton wadding snow, 
with here and there clumps of miniature 
fir trees, which can be bought at this sea- 
son at any toy shop. 

Near the middle of the pond we will 
build island covered with snow and 
planted with fir trees, and in among the 
trees we will have a house. This we will 
cut from a small box, cutting many win- 
dows and pasting light red and yellow 
paper over them. It will be lighted within 
by a German wax night taper, floating on 
The tapers can 
be bought at most drug stores for five 
cents a box, and will burn all night—if 
necessary. 

Now, the stage being set, we will have 

dear old St. Nicholas driving his eight rein- 
deer over the ice. 
St. Nicholas, his sleigh and_ reindeer 
should be bought separately, because they 
can be had less expensive and larger than 
when in We will fill the 
sleigh with miniature presents, such as 
chocolate book sets, etc., and St. Nicholas 
will stand beside it, holding the reins of 
the deer, which will be harnessed in pairs 
by holly colored ribbon, allowing a short 
space between each pair. The deer should 
be driven in a wide, graceful curve toward 
the island. 

The table will be lighted by individual 
having lantern shaped shades. 
They will be plaged at regular intervals 
along the edge of the pond, and at each 
place, and a silver cord fastened to the 
candle shade somewhere near the top will 
string them together to represent electric 
light wire. 


an 


a salt cellar of sweet oil. 


selected sets. 


candles 


Wide red satin ribbons will fall from the 
centre of the ceiling and extend to each 
place, where a small souvenir and name 
card will be attached. 

The Christmas menu, with its regulation 
turkey, stuffed with oysters, celery and 
will remarkable 


savories, have nothing 
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GETTING UP AN APPETITE FOR XMAS DINNER 


PREPARING THE XMAS DINNER ON THE MAINE 
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about it, though one or two courses sound 
more delicious than others. 

For the first course of oyster cocktails 
we will make a cup of a green pepper and fill 
it with the cocktail sauce, using its top for 
a lid. This we will set among six oysters 
on the shell, and as we have not enough 
oyster plates for so large a company we 
will use ordinary deep plates filled with 
chipped ice and embed the shells firmly. 
If this is done a short time before dinner 
is served they may be placed out of doors 
to chill, when the chipped ice will form a 
solid mass which will hold the shell like a 
cradle. 

In honor of a guest from across the sea 
we will have a rather unique fish course. 
We have bespoken a number of large hot- 
house cucumbers from a fortunate neigh- 
bor. we will cut almost in half 
lengthways, scooping out the larger por- 
tion until it resembles the hull of a boat. 
This ‘we will fill with shredded lobster and 
mayonnaise, using the wide lobster claws 
to stand up like sails unfurled. This tiny 
ship we will place on a sea of finely shaved 
cucumber, cut from the remaining portions 
and arranged in a wave on the fish plate. 
The wave will be seasoned with glistening 
French dressing, and surely the effect must 
be pretty. 


These 


THE 


OFFICERS’ XMAS DINNER ON A 
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When the sweet potatoes come on they 


will hardly know themselves. They are to 


be boiled in their skins until almost soft; 
then they are to be cut in two and the in- 
side carefully taken out and mixed with 
boiled chestnuts mashed to a pulp and 
with 
sugar and paprika. 
to be put back into the skin and baked in 


butter, brown 
This mixture is then 


seasoned plenty of 


the turkey pan until done. 

I fear our delicious salad will not be 
appreciated in all its delicacy so near the 
end of a Christmas feast, but I will tell you 
about it all the same. It is to be of white 
have to skinned and 
seeded task) mixed with 
chopped English walnuts and celery. This 
is served with a mayonnaise dressing, to 
which at the latest minute has been added 
one-half pint of stiff whipped cream to a 


grapes. These be 


(no small and 


pint and a half of mayonnaise, and sent to 
the table on lettuce leaves—beautiful pale 
green ones, like the grapes themselves. If 
there is a salad known to epicures more 
succuleft than this I would like to be told 
of it. I know that this luscious dish has 
been tested at many a Christmas board 
and put the finishing touch to many happy 


Christmas dinners. 
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EFFICIENCY OF THE NATIONAL GUARD 


How It Can Be Obtained and How It Should Be Maintained 


BY 


CAPTAIN M. B. STEWART 


8th Infantry, U. S. A. 


HE period from 1898 to 
the present time has 
been for us one of un- 
usual military activity. 
The the 
Spanish-American 
War, 


those of 


lessons of 


followed by 
the cam- 
paign in the Philippine 
Islands, were many and 
emphatic, and each and every one pointed 
unceasingly toward modern organization, 
equipment and instruction as the goal to 
It can be stated truthfully 
that these lessons have not been permitted 
to pass unheeded. No reasonable effort 
has been spared to perfect the organiza- 
tion of the military forces of this country, 
and the accomplishment of this end has, 
with true American energy and directness, 
been approached with gigantic strides. 

In no respect has the military policy of 
the country been more apparent or pro- 
nounced than in regard to the improve- 
ment of the militia, and in no respect has 
its policy been more far-sighted, for, 
whether or not we may believe in the ef- 
fectiveness of the militia, we are con- 
strained to regard it as the only force in 
the nature of a reserve of which this coun- 
try can boast, and in view of such a con- 


be striven for. 


clusion the efficiency of the militia, next 
to that of the regular army, demands our 
most careful consideration. 

Prior to 1898 but little attention was 
paid to the militia on the part of the Fed- 
eral Government beyond supplying a por- 
tion of them with a more or less archaic 
weapon and the desultory detailing of a 
few army officers for duty with them. As 
a result the several militias were at the 


mercy of ever-changing State administra- 
tions and iocal political conditions, and 


their efficiency and effectiveness were 
functions of as many powers as there were 
States. 

Though much has been done since that 
time toward promoting the efficiency of 
the militia, similar conditions to a lesser 
degree obtain at present. They have been 
given a modern and effective weapon, 
they have been supplied with more or less 
uniform and equipment, and an annual 
appropriation provides them with the 
means of further supplying themselves; 
a provision has been made for the system- 
atic detail of officers of the army for duty 
with them. All this was necessary, and 
much more will be required before the 
imperative needs of the militia will have 
been satisfied. It is only a question of 
time, however, until these needs will be 
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supplied. 
necessity of the militiaman may be suc- 


In the mean time, the crying 


cinctly stated in four words—uniform and 
thorough instruction—and by instruction 
is meant all that is implied by the term 
in both the theoretical and _ practical 
sense. 

While many organizations have striven 
to maintain a high standard of efficiency 
and the under 
which they labor are such that it is doubt- 
ful if many have attained more than a su- 


instruction, conditions 


perficial proficiency, nor can this stan- 
dard be said to be true of all of the or- 
It is 
easy to imagine the chaotic condition of 
instruction which must inevitably obtain 
among the various States. 


ganizations of even a single State. 


In time of act- 
ive service this lack of uniformity would 
prove a fruitful source of confusion and 
consequent inefficiency. 

A tentative movement toward the in- 
struction of the militia, consisting in the 
detailing of officers of the active and re- 
tired lists of the army to the various 
States for the purpose of instructing and 
inspecting the forces thereof, has been in 
effect for many years. The results ob- 
tained from such details, while not unpro- 
ductive of good, possess the same defects 
noted heretofore—viz., lack of uniformity 
and thoroughness. An officer detailed to 
a State which supports a guard of two and 
sometimes three brigades finds himself 
confronted by a task of mammoth pro- 
portions, and too often his efforts are lim- 
ited to perfunctory inspections and incon- 


sequential reports. The lack of uniform- 


ity in any possible instruction given may 
be explained by the fact that the element 
of personal equation enters into the sol- 
dier as largely as it does into any other 
professional man. 


It has been my good fortune to have 
been privileged to observe more or less 
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closely the work of the militia of two large 
Asa 
result of this association I am convinced 
that. what the militiaman and, 
moreover, what he wants, is instruction, 


and representative Eastern States. 
needs, 


systematic, authentic, and directed by 
competent military authority. The aver- 
age officer of militia is devoting an aston- 
ishing amount of time and energy to the 
work and is meeting with discouraging 
results merely because his efforts are not 
I believe that no one 
than 


properly directed. 
recognizes this fact more keenly 
does the militiaman himself. He is de- 
voting hours to the comparatively simple 
routine of armory work, when he knows 
that his company is not familiar with its 
field work. Fifty-one weeks out of the 
year he has no opportunity of learning it 
himself or of attempting to instruct his 
men. For one week each year he goes 
into the summer encampment, and, in- 
stead of the necessary field work, he finds 
his days filled for the greater part with 
the ceremonies of reviews, parades and 
guard mounting. His company will be 
able to sweep past a reviewing stand with 
faultless lines, but would be lost in inex- 
tricable confusion if it attempted to form 
The men of the com- 
pany may know to perfection the details 


of camp guard duty and would be com- 


an advance guard. 


pletely at sea on an outpost line or as 
members of a patrol. The regiment will 
be handled with faultless style in review 
and on parade, while the escort and de- 
fense of 4 wagon train or other convoy 
would be Greek to them. The movements 
of the extended order will be performed 
with mechanical precision, and the car- 
dinal principles of cover and terrain will 
be ignored. The militiaman puzzles over 
trifling details and fritters away his time 
in unprofitable exercises, and it is not his 
fault. He He 


reads voluminously. 
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studies a surprising amount. He works 
hard to perfect himself and his organiza- 
tion in their duties as he ‘understands 
them, and in accordance with what he 
learns by study. What he needs is to be 
told what to study, and to have explained 
In 
other words, he needs to be taught just as 
the student of any other profession must 
be taught. Viewing it from another 
standpoint, he has the right to demand 
He is devoting 


to him what he does not understand. 


competent instruction. 
time and energy, often at a considerable 
personal sacrifice, to work from which he 
derives no return other than the pleasure 
it may afford him, and plain justice would 
seem to demand that he be given every 
possible means and assistance to convert 
this time and energy into the maximum of 
efficiency. 

Practically speaking, the militiaman is 
at a standstill, laboring incessantly with 
the a b c’s of the military profession, 
when, by virtue of the work he does, he 
ought to be progressing steadily toward 
the goal of practical perfection. 

It is obvious that thoroughness and uni- 
formity of instruction can only be effected 
through a system directed and controlled 
by some central authority and carried out 
by means of trained and efficient instru- 
ments. It is for many reasons impossible 
for the militias of the various States to 
secure the co-operation necessary to the 
establishment of a system of uniform in- 
struction among themselves, for to be 
successfully complied with such a system 
must possess the attribute of authenticity 
and be backed up by some universally 
recognized authority. 

Such an authority can be found in this 
country only in the War Department, and 
the for carrying out its 
wishes would naturally be the army offi- 
It may be argued that the execu- 


instruments 


cers. 
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tion of such an idea would involve an un- 
warranted infringement on the right of 
the State to control and direct the actions 
of its military force. -If the gratuitous ren- 
dering of this force more ‘efficient is to be 
regarded as an infringement, it is high 
time that such a principle be relegated to 
oblivion. 

Disregarding any such opposition, the 
question then resolves itself into devising 
the proper system and of selecting the 
proper officers to carry it out. 

To begin with, in the fabrication of any 
system of instruction for the militia, it 
must be borne in mind that the student 


belongs to a class with which military 


duty is a pastime, not a profession, and 


that to be effective such a system must 
comply with certain requirements which 
are corollaries of this condition. In the 
first place, the instruction must be of such 
a character that it can be imparted to the 
student in the summer encampment or at 
the home station; it must be so imparted 
as to interfere as little as possible with the 
ordinary vocation of the student, and it 
must be without cost. Any system which 
does not give due regard to these consid- 
erations must inevitably fail. These con- 
ditions mean but one thing—viz., that the 
instructor must carry the instruction to 
the student at the time and place most 
suited to the latter’s convenience. 
Without entering deeply into the details 
of the duties of such an instructor, it may 
be said that they would take him into the 
armories to supervise drills and exercises, 
to lecture to the assembled officers and to 
conduct a school of some description 
among them. It does not seem unreason- 
able to suppose that all of the officers of 
a regiment might be required to assemble 
at least once a month in some centrally 
located armory for purposes of instruc- 


tion. The comparatively trifling expense 
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of such an assemblage might be easily 
borne by the State. Upon such occasions 
the instructor would lecture on some ap- 
propriate military subject, going into it in 
detail, and afterward he could conduct a 
school on the subject lectured upon. On 
the supposition that the officers of a regi- 
ment could be thus assembled six or eight 
times each year, it will be seen that the 
instructor could cover a number of the 
more important subjects, such as admin- 
istration, property responsibility, supply, 
camping and camp sanitation, outpost 
work, patrolling and advance and rear 
guard work, and many other subjects too 
numerous to be mentioned. In addition 
he might be of assistance by suggesting 
lines of reading and study in connection 
with lectures to be delivered later. In the 
more thickly populated States of the East 
it would be possible to conduct these 
schools with greater frequency if it were 
deemed expedient. 

The work of the summer encampment 
should be most carefully planned. Every 
moment of the time should be devoted to 
field work and to schools of the officers 
and non-commissioned officers in subjects 
* pertaining to field work, putting into prac- 
tice whatever may have been learned the- 
oretically during the drill season. These 
encampments should be by regiment, in 
order that the instructor might be able to 
intelligently supervise all work under- 
taken. Each day’s work should be pre- 
* ceded by a short lecture by the instructor 
in which he would direct attention to the 
cardinal points of the work to be under- 
taken and recall to mind what had been 
brought out in the schools and lectures. 
If possible, the work of the day should be 
followed by a discussion in which errors 
could be pointed out, and any other neces- 
Sary criticism made. In this way each 
man would go about his duties with a 
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clear conception of their significance and 
of how they were to be properly per- 
formed. 

From this outline, it becomes apparent 
that the area over which one man could 
work efficiently would be much more lim- 
ited than that in many cases now assigned 
them. In many of the Eastern States 
supporting a large militia it would be 
necessary to assign two and sometimes 
more officers to this duty with a single 
State, while in the sparsely populated 
Western States with a small quota one 
officer might be able to supervise two or 
even more States. It is believed that one 
officer should be able under ordinary cir- 
cumstances to exercise intelligent super- 
vision over the equivalent of a brigade of 
infantry and its usual complement of cav- 
alry and artillery. A consideration of the 
distribution of the militia would seem to 
indicate that by proper grouping of organ- 
izations the number of officers required 
by would not be 
greatly in excess of the number required 
should one be assigned to each State. In 
cases where the organizations were so 
widely separated as to preclude a reason- 
able assemblage of officers, details from 
among the officers of troops of the regular 
army stationed in the vicinity might be 
made to assist the regular instructor. 

With instructors so assigned under con- 
trol of a central bureau of the War De- 
partment which would prescribe a sched- 
ule of uniform instruction, entering into 
the details of subjects, lessons, lectures 
and practical work, etc., it is easy to imag- 
ine the results to be obtained jn a com- 
paratively short time. The militia from 
Maine to California, from Dakota to Tex- 
as, would be receiving instruction of uni- 
form and thorough character. Gradually 
the sphere of instruction could be _ in- 
creased and enlarged until in the course of 


such an assignment 
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a few years we could boast of a militia 
trained in all the essentials of field service. 
We could expect any regiment to main- 
tain itself in the field properly and health- 
ily, to protect itself against a foe, to per- 
form its normal functions under service 
conditions; in other words, to serve the 
purpose for which it is maintained. 
There may be those who will maintain 
that such is now and always has been the 
case. Indications would seem to point 
differently. Summer encampments all 
over the United States, with their days of 
close order drills, reviews 
and _ perfunctorily 


and parades 
performed field work, 
speak for themselves. 

A word as to those who should be 
called upon to do this work. The brief 
outline here given ought to be enough to 
indicate that it would constitute a man’s 
work, and, moreover, the work of a man 
in the full possession of youthful strength, 


energy and enthusiasm, a man whose zeal 


will carry him into the armory or camp, 
to teach, to show by personal example if 
necessary, every detail, however, insig- 
nificant, of the making of soldiers. 

In choosing these men, their personal- 


ites should not be neglected. It should 
be borne in mind that they are to labor in 
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an atmosphere radically different from 
that of army discipline and methods. An 
officer’s value for this work might easily 
vitiated a single trait 
which in the service, under service condi- 


be by personal 
tions, might never be noted. 

It is impossible in an article of this 
length to more than suggest. Study of 
the details of this subject will reveal that 
it is not beyond the realm of possibility. 
It would be a large and radical undertak- 
ing 


g, involving expense and concessions on 
all sides, yet one which could not but re- 
sult beneficially for the individual, the 
State and the nation. 

The question resolves itself into one of 

If the militia is to be 
not require it to be 
worthy of support? On the other hand, if 
the militiaman is to be expected to serve 
this country in its hour of need, why not 
give him his due and assist him to serve it 
in the most efficient manner he is capa- 
ble of. 

It is a national characteristic of the 
American that he is content with nothing 
but the best, and he spares no expenditure 
of money or energy to secure what he be- 
lieves to be the best. He has a militia. 
Why not make it the best? 


mutual obligation. 


supported, why 





ENGLAND'S NEW NAVAL BASE 


BY 
OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENT 


REAT BRITAIN’S new 
naval policy in the Far 
East, of which the forth- 
coming purchase by the 
government of the docks 
of the Tanjong Pagar 
Company at Singapore is 
the first 


material mani- 


festation, is attracting widespread attention. 


“Singapore will be increasingly used by 
British squadrons, and once a year the 
three forces in Chinese, East Indian and 
Australian waters will be concentrated 
there for joint manoeuvres, but it will not 
become a dockyard even in the sense that 
Bermuda is a dockyard. Now that Trin- 
comalee has been reduced to a cadre, and 
in view of events in the Far East, it will 
be of enhanced importance to the British 
fleet, owing to its strategic and commer- 
cial situation. 
docks British 
dated and safeguarded, but no burden will 
thereby be cast on the imperial exchequer. 


3y the purchase of the 


interests will be consoli- 


In view of the many strangely sensational 
statements—founded purely on fiction— 
it is well to emphasize these facts. 

“Singapore is the key to the 
command of the sea 


British 
ast of Suez. Eng- 
lishmen of this generation have to thank 
Sir Stamford Raffles, 


early in the last century the value of the 


who recognized 
island, which is twenty-seven miles long 
In 1824 it was bought 
from the Sultan of Johore for £13,500 and 


by fourteen broad. 


a life annuity of £5,400—not an excessive 
sum for what has become the emporium 
of the East owing to British enterprise. 
It was a good bargain for the 
Empire and British trade, and owing to 


British 


recent events the port has become the 
essential strategic point for the mainten- 
ance of British naval supremacy in East- 
ern waters.” 

The withdrawal of the British battle- 
ships from the China squadron, leaving it 
with cruisers only, foreshadowed the rise 
of Singapore to greater prominence as a 
British naval station, for one effect of the 
alliance is to reduce the demands to be 
made on the British fleet in Far Eastern 
waters and to bring the focus of British 
naval activity proportionately nearer 
home. 

The island of Singapore is about eighty 
miles north of the Equator, its breadth 
from east to west being twenty-eight 
miles and from north to south fourteen. 
The strait separating it from the mainland 
of Malaysia is nowhere more than two 
miles wide. The Tanjong Pagar docks lie 
to the south of the town, a mile and a 
half from the post office, with access by 
tramcar. 

The the 


neighborhood include Fort Palmer, half a 


fortifications in immediate 
mile along the shore to the northward, on 
a crag overhanging the sea; four forts on 
the islands of Pulo Brani and Pulo Bla- 
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kang Mati, across the narrow channel 
facing the docks, and others at points 
which are four miles from the post office, 
one being due east and the other west- 
southwest, commanding the new harbor 
approaches from the Malacca Straits. 
Altogether Singapore is defended by 
eight forts,.six of them clustered around 
the wharves and coal depots, which are 
all in the same quarter as the Tanjong 
Pagar docks. The wharves adjoining the 
docks are traversed by steam tramways, 
and stretch for more than a mile from the 
Victoria dock westward, and two other 
wharves have a frontage of 840 feet in all. 
The Victoria dock is 467 feet long, 65 
feet wide and at ordinary spring tides has 
Parallel to it 
is the Albert dock, 485 feet long, 60 feet 
wide at entrance and 21 feet on the sill. 


20 feet of water on the sill. 


There is another and much larger graving 
dock than either of these in course of con- 
struction, fit to accommodate the largest 
ironclads, having a length of 800 feet, 
width 95 feet and depth at sill 32 feet. 
The coal sheds are declared to be ca- 
pable of holding 100,000 tons of fuel, and 
vessels are coaled by Chinese coolies with 
surprising celerity. Singapore has for 
many years been famous for this rapidity 
of coaling, but the people of Moji, in 
Japan, facing Shimonoseki, are now con- 
sidered to outstrip all others in this work. 


Enitor’s Norte.—After the foregoing article was ready for the press H. S. 


Battenberg was interviewed on the mattet 


exact facts. 


mentioned in the article, but that the 


purely as 
paragraph of the article. 


in order 
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In addition to the forts—one of which, 
Fort Serapong, 301 feet above sea level, 
entirely commands the approaches from 
the westward—the port is effectively de- 
fended by mines, etc., and it may be ac- 
counted a strong position for the purpose 
to which it will be devoted in respect to 
the British navy. 

The elevation of Singapore into a naval 
base of the first order, as seems to be the 
of the as- 
suredly serve as an indication of the Brit- 


intention government, may 
ish resolve to render the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance a guarantee for the peace of the 
Far East. 

The government’s scheme does not, 
however, meet with the approval of every 
Bellairs said 
that the 
perial government has not brought about 


the purchase for strategic reasons, but 


one. Lieutenant Carlyon 


that if it should turn out im- 


that the docks are to be acquired and 
worked by the Straits Settlement govern- 
ment as a commercial undertaking, it 
might be a most valuable experiment, and 
one he would like to see adopted by the 
Australian Commonwealth in the case of 
Sydney Harbor. But if the proposal were 
one for a new fortified naval base he re- 
garded it as a reversal of the policy of 
concentration recently pursued and an 


outlay to which a dying government 


should certainly not commit the country. 


Prince 


H. Louis of 


to obtain an authoritative statement as to the 


He stated that the British Government had taken no steps towards purchasing the docks 
Straits Settlement 
a commercial venture actuated bv a policy outlined by Lieutenant 


Government had docks 


the last 


the 
Bellairs in 


purchased 





THE NEW FIELD GUN ADOPTED BY ENGLAND 


EUROPE'S NEW FIELD GUNS 


BY 
OUR EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENT 


One essential of a quick-firing gun, ac- 
cording to the European standard, is that 
on firing the carriage should remain per- 
fectly stationary, thus enabling the gun- 
ners to serve their piece with a celerity 
undreamed of with the older breech-load- 
ing guns. 
ing a kind of buffer or cushion between 
the gun and the carriage. 

In older equipments when the gun was 
fired both gun and carriage recoiled sev- 
eral yards, the gunners stepping-aside to 
escape injury. The gun and carriage had 
then to be man-handled up to its former 
position and 


This is arrived at by introduc- 


laid again on the target, 
processes naturally involving delay of 
several seconds and somewhat fatiguing 
to the men. 


The New Method 


The introduction of the quick-firing 
gun has caused this to be a thing of the 
past. The modern gun when fired recoils 


on a sort of slide, the force of recoil being 
gradually checked by the flow of liquid 
(usually oil) past a piston-head and by 
the compression of powerful steel springs 
As soon as the recoil is completely 
checked the gun is pushed up again by the 
expansion of the springs, the gun sights 
remaining aligned on the target. 

The movement of the main part of the 
carriage is prevented by the “spade,’ 
which is a triangular plate of steel fixed 
underneath the end of the trail and which 
is forced into the ground by the shock of 
discharge from the first round, thus an- 
choring the carriage firmly in position. 

During the South African War the gov- 
ernment bought from the German firm of 
Ehrhardt eighteen batteries of quick-fir- 
ing guns. This was among the earlier 
types of quick-firing guns, and except for 
certain weaknesses in the construction of 
the carriage, has proved itself an excellent 
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weapon. It is now to be followed by the 
new 18-pr. quick-firing gun, around which 
so much controversy has raged. This for 
a field gun is of exceptionally high power, 
firing a shell weighing 1844 pounds. It 
is also capable of a high rate of fire, as 
many as twenty-nine rounds per minute 
having been got out of the gun. 

The gun has a range of 6,000 yards, is 
provided with a shield of nickel steel cap- 
able of resisting rifle bullets at compara- 
tively close ranges, and is fitted with the 
latest sighting and firing mechanisms. 
Its somewhat excessive weight is its only 
disadvantage. ‘The 12% pr. horse artillery 
gun is identically the same as the 18 pr. 
but on a smaller scale, as demanded by 
the requirements of high mobility pecu- 
liar to this branch of the regiment. 

The illustration of the German gun, al- 
though in appearance very typical of a 
modern field gun, actually represents a 
mounted on a travelling car- 
riage. When it is run back on the trail it is 
in the most convenient position for being 


siege piece 


drawn on the road. The extremely small 
limber, which is little more than a perch 
to take the weight of the trail, recalls the 
cannon of a century ago and is interest- 
ing, showing as it does how often old 
This 
gun is the product of Krupp’s famous 
firm and is under consideration by the 
German authorities. It is proposed as a 


methods in time find favor again. 


step toward rearmament in Germany to 
remount their present gun on an up-to- 
This is a 
similar step to that taken by the English 


date recoil-absorbing carriage. 


War Department when the 15-pr. breech 
loading gun was provided with a recoil 
buffer and spade attached under the axle- 
tree. 

The principal of the 
French quick-firing gun illustrated is its 
great length, rendered necessary by the 


characteristic 
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high velocity thought desirable by French 
artillerists. The gun is provided with a 
hydraulic buffer of the usual type, but is 
peculiar in having no running-up springs 
The gun is returned to the firing position 
by compressed air, but the details have so 
far been kept secret. ‘The gun has a metal 
shield and spade and carries three gun- 
ners on the limber. The ammunition is of 
the “viscid” variety (i. e., shell and cart- 
ridge in one) and is carried in pigeonholes 


When 


a French battery comes into action a wag- 


fitted to the limber and waggon. 


gon is brought alongside each and there 
unlimbered. One body of the waggon is 
then up-ended and the lids opening out- 
ward form a protection for the gunners 
A French battery 
consists of four guns and twelve ammu- 


preparing the shell. 


nition waggons, though there is a rumor 
that they are about to return to the six- 
gun battery. The gun fires a shell of 14 
pounds, with a very high velocity and 
long range. 

Last year it was announced that the 
new Austrian quick-firing gun was to be 
wrought bronze, with recoil mechanism 
and detachable shield for the protection of 
the gunners. After long-continued trials 
the Austrian government appears to have 
at length got within reasonable distance 


of deciding upon the type of gun it will 


have. Austria is one of those countries 
which have taken up field howitzers; they 
are held to be very useful for indirect fir- 
ing. Batteries of field howitzers have also 
been supplied to the British and German 
service. The strength of the Austrian 
field artillery is 1,583 officers, 25,502 men 
and 13,901 horses. The trail is of the box 
pattern, as in our older field guns, and is 
retained in order to permit of the high 
angles of elevation demanded by a how- 
itzer. At a period when France had al- 


ready introduced a non-recoil, quick-firing 
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field gun firing no fewer than twenty-four 
rounds a minute, England still hung on to 
a weapon that required relaying after each 
round, and when as a sop to its critics a 
spade attachment was added to its trail 
the War Office insisted to the public that 
it was the equal of most foreign guns for 
field use. 
the 


With this gun we entered on 
South African War, and though its 


AND NAVY 
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out. This gun, whose purchase at first 
aroused a certain amount of hostile crit- 
icism, soon proved itself a first-class weap- 
on, and now is about to be adopted exten- 
The Ehrhardt 
gun is constructed of Ehrhardt steel, a 
metal which is said to have remarkable 
properties of resistance to the strain of 
firing. ‘The carriage is provided with a U 


sively into our service. 


THE NEW FRENCH QUICK FIRING GUNS IN PARK FORMATION 


defects were not so patent as might have 
been expected, it was soon seen that we 
ought to have something better and more 
up to date. 

When additional guns were wanted at 
short notice recourse was had to the Ger- 
man firm of Ehrhardt, which was able to 
let us have almost at once several bat- 


teries of a weapon they had just brought 


shaped tube called a cradle, inside which 
is the brake, consisting of a hydraulic cyl- 
inder which is attached to the fore car- 
riage supporting the gun with which it re- 
coils, sliding along the piston, which is 
the the 
In the rear portion of the cradle 


screwed into foremost end of 
cradle. 
are powerful springs which return the gun 


to the firing position the moment the force- 
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THE NEW GERMAN HOWITZER GUN 


THE NEW GERMAN SIEGE GUN 


THE AUSTRIAN FIELD HOWITZER 


THE NEw SvuB TARGET GUN 


of the recoil has spent itself. The weapon 
is fastened to two carriages which slide 
backward and forward with it on the top 
of the cradle. It is, therefore, very diffi- 
cult for the gun to shift its position, and 
with a skilled gun detachment a very 
rapid rate of fire is easily maintained. 

\t Bisley, England, a new competition 
has been introduced, the sub-target gun 
machine, illustrated here, as used by the 
boys of the St. Vincent. The sub-target, 
which is the invention of Mr. Henry H. 
Cummings, of Boston, Mass., may be 
briefly described as “a firearm holder, with 
no aiming point of rest, having the ca- 
pacity to move with the firearm carried 
by it, and electrically controlled recording 
mechanism, including a miniature target 
offset from the trajectory of the firearm to 


record the direction of trajectory.” It 


consists of a properly designed stand, the 
carriage base, the ground steel carriage 
rod, having at the target end the steel 
scoring needle accurately spring bal- 
anced; the sub-target holder, which is re- 
leased electro-magnetically by the trigger 
when the gun is fired, driving the sub-tar- 
get against the scoring needle, thus giv- 
ing an absolute record of the aim or hold 
of the gun by the marksman, and the 
gun holder proper, comprising a jointed 
frame in which the gun is securely held, 
the joints having nicely ground and fitted 
ball bearings so designed and constructed 
that it is absolutely impossible to secure a 
point of rest with which to steady the gun 
when aiming, the complete holder so 
counterbalanced that only the weight of 
the firearm is supported by the marksman. 
The entire apparatus as a unit is scientif- 
ically correct and absolutely accurate. 
The invention has been found of great use 
in the navy, which seems to be far keener 
than the army in improving its shooting 
capacity. 





MANAGEMENT OF POST EXCHANGES 


BY A 
POST EXCHANGE OFFICER 


Post Exchange Officers are invited to write articles or suggestions for publication in this department. 


Articles can be of any length up to 2,500 words and will be paid for on publication at our usual rate. 


VER the 1880 


army posts have been pro- 


since year 
vided with post exchanges 
or canteens, as they were 
Started 
originally as an experiment 


originally called. 


at posts where facilities for 

purchasing were wanting, 
they were afterward intro- 
duced universally and were recognized by 
the government, as being a valuable adjunct 
to the sobriety and discipline of the post. 
Acting under the pressure of a popular 
clamor, instigated by well meaning but igno- 
rant people, the sale of beer and light wines 
was abolished a few years ago, although at 
the time this action was taken fears were 
expressed as to the dangers which would 
crop up from the abolition of a respectable 
means of obtaining alcoholic refreshments. 

These fears have been more than realized, 
and it is safe to prophesy that a return will 
be.made to the old canteen privileges at an 
early session of Congress. 

Paragraph 9 of the post exchange regula- 
tions states that the features of a post ex- 
change should consist as follows: 

“First—A well-stocked general store, in 
which such goods are kept as are usually re- 
quired at military posts, and as extensive in 


numbers and variety as conditions will jus- 
tify. 

“Second—A well-kept lunch counter, sup- 
plied with as great a variety of viands as cir- 
such as coffee, 
cocoa, non-alcoholic drinks, fish, 
cooked and canned meats, sandwiches, pas- 


cumstances permit, tea, 


soup, 


tries, etc. 

Third—Reading and recreation rooms, 
supplied with books, periodicals and other 
reading matter; billiard and pool tables, 
bowling alley and facilities for other proper 
indoor games, as well as apparatus for out- 
door sports and exercises, such as cricket. 
football, baseball, tennis, etc., and a well 
equipped gymnasium possessing also the 
requisite paraphernalia for outdoor athlet- 
ics.” 

The above are some of the features which 
a post exchange should comprise, but these 
have been added to in many instances, where 
the post-exchange has been directed by an 
enterprising and efficient officer. 

It is the purpose of this department to 
print month by month articles by successful 
post exchange officers, describing exactly 
how they run their exchange and giving the 
details, where possible of what lines of mer- 
chandise have given most satisfaction to the 
men and most profit to the treasury. 
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The interest which the government has 
taken in post exchanges should be a stimulus 
the 
every exchange to the highest possible de- 
gree of efficiency. 

In this article we will only consider one or 
two of the essential points to be followed 


to secure very best results and raise 


in order to insure success by the post ex- 
change officers. 

Buying Goods.—It is obvious that in order 
to make all transactions as profitable as pos- 
sible goods must be purchased at the lowest 
possible price. Many officers do not pay 
enough attention to this point. When goods 
are required they buy them in small quanti- 
ties, generally from a middle man, and some- 
It ought not to 
be necessary to point out that no retailer, 
which category a 
stands, can afford to buy goods from a re- 
Post exchange officers should, there- 
fore, remember that in every place possible 
goods should be purchased from the manu- 
facturer. 


times even from a retailer. 


under post exchange 


tailer. 


It does not matter if you are only 
ordering a quarter of a dozen of an article 
you should send your order to the manufact- 
urer or wholesaler, because a discount rang- 
ing from Io to 40 per cent can always be se- 
cured. If you should happen to find a mer- 
chant so short-sighted as to decline to deal 
with you on this basis you will have no dif- 
ficulty in interesting an enterprising compet- 
itor, who will be more than anxious to assist 
you in every way to build up a trade for his 
goods. 

Post exchange officers should read the ad- 


vertisements which appear in this magazine, 
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because the firms advertising therein are 
anxious to secure the army and navy trade 
and are willing to assist its development in 
every possible way. Look through your 
stock, and see if these firms are represented ; 
if not, you had better get into communication 
with them at once. They expect nothing 
unreasonable, but are willing to work with 
post exchange officers in every possible way. 
They are circularizing every exchange regu- 
larly and officers are advised to carefully 
note the offers they make; they do not ex- 
pect any profit unless their goods are sold, 
and if the men in the posts buy their goods 
it is the best evidence to you of the wisdom 


of stocking their goods. 


It may surprise some persons to learn that 


one battleship which left the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard carried $2,800 worth of one popular 
brand of candy. This figure seems stagger- 
ing, but it is a fact that many post exchanges 
sell this quantity of candy over and over 
again each year. Some exchange officers 
occasionally find themselves in the position 
of requiring goods and not knowing the 
names of the manufacturers. When this oc- 
curs a letter to the post exchange editor of 
ARMY AND Navy LIFE will be given imme- 
diate attention. The inquirer will be placed 
in communication with reliable manufactur- 
ers, of course without-any charge being 
made. “We are in a position to know just 
which firms are desirous of building up a 
trade with the army and navy, and, as we 
will be serving both our subscriber and ad- 
vertiser in rendering such service, we will be 
more than glad of the opportunity. 





SOCIAL NOTES OF THE SERVICE 


Communications desired for publication in this department are invited from our readers in every 


branch of the Service. 


All contributions must be signed by the sender as a guarantee of good faith but 


no contributors’ name will be published without permission. 


Governor's Island Notes 


On Friday, November 10, His Serene Highness 
Prince Louis of Battenberg, attended a luncheon 
in his honor at Governor’s Island. He arrived at 
the pier on the Vigilant, harbor pilot boat. As he 
stepped ashore General Grant and his staff met 
him and escorted him to the officers’ club, where 
the luncheon was to be served. 


arations had been made. 


Elaborate prep- 
The clubhouse had been 
decorated with chrysanthemums and palms, while 
American and English flags were hung on the 
walls. An orchestra played at the luncheon and 
the reception which followed. 

At the luncheon Prince Louis was seated in the 
place of honor, with Mrs. Grant. General Grant 
took in Mrs. Chaffee. The toasts were informal. 
The healths of the President, the King and the 
Prince were drunk, and the army and navy of each 
country was saluted. The Prince told of his pleas- 
ure at being able to attend the recepticn and 
thanked his hosts for a most cordial greeting. 

Some of those at the luncheon were: General 
and Mrs. Chaffee, Miss Chaffee, General and Mrs. 
Mills, Admiral and Mrs. Evans, Admiral and Mrs. 
Admiral Davis, Admiral and Mrs. 
Coghlan, Admiral and Mrs. Sigsbee, Colonel and 
Mrs. Thompson, Colonel and Mrs. John McCook, 
Major and Mrs. Burr, Captain and Mrs. Ward, 
Captain and Mrs. Cowles, Captain Pillsbury, Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Emory, Senator John Kean, Senator 
and Mrs. Stephen B. Elkins, Miss Elkins, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Pierpont Morgan, Mr. and Mrs. Paul 
Morton, Mr. and Mrs. T. J. Oakley Rhinelander, 
Mr. and Mrs. Douglas Robinson, Miss Robinson, 
Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Carnegie, Mrs. Nellie Grant 
Sartoris and Alfred Vanderbilt. 


Brownson, 


The first step in the direction of the extensive 
improvements that are to be ultimately completed 
on this island is the building of the new chapel. 
The laying of the cornerstone of the same was 


celebrated with appropriate ceremonies on Octo- 
ber 26. The building when completed will be one 
of the most attractive buildings on the island—in 
fact, the Situated to the end of 
Colonels’ Row, just north of the old South Bat- 
tery, it will stand as a monument to the untiring 


finest. east 


efforts of Chaplain Smith, who has worked with- 
out ceasing that he might obtain a place of wor- 
ship proportionate to and adequate for the new 
and enlarged island. 

A brief history of the events leading up to the 
building of the new chapel will be of interest to 
many of our readers, so we append the same. 

The first chaplain of Governor’s Island, so far 
as available records show, was the Rev. John 
MecVickar, D. D., from about 1841-1860. He was 
succeeded by Chaplains Scudder, Beaubien, La 
Tourette, Davidson, Gocdwin and Smith, covering 
a period of sixty-four years. In 1841 services 
were held in what is now Post Headquarters. 
Dr. McVickar raised 
money by private subscription and built in 1846 


This proving unsuitable, 


the present wooden structure. 

In 1868 the War Department withdrew the 
chaplains from Governor’s Island, and the offi- 
cers appealed to the Rev. Dr. Dix, rector of Trin- 
ity Church, Wall street, to continue, if possible, 
the services of the Episcopal Church, to which 
they were attached and for which the chapel was 
erected. 

On August 11, 1868, the Secretary of War ap- 
proved the proposition made by Trinity Corpora- 
tion to “furnish and pay a clergyman to conduct 
religious and school exercises at Governor’s Isl- 
and, New York Harbor, said clergyman to be 
allowed quarters and fuel by the government and 
have the facilities usually afforded to chaplains.” 
In accordance with this order the Rev. Alexander 


He 


died in the discharge of his duties during the yel- 


Davidson was appointed chaplain in 1868. 


low fever epidemic of 1870. He was succeeded by 
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the Rev. E. H. C. Goodwin, who was stationed 
here from 1871 to 1904. 

The present chaplain, the Rev. Edmund Banks 
Smith, was appointed in 1904. 

Permissicn was given in 1905 by the War De- 
partment to replace the building of 1846, which is 
at present unsuitable for use as a Post Chapel. 
The funds for its erection are appropriated by 
Trinity Corporation. It will cost about $50,000 
constructed of Indiana limestone. 
The building will be 106 by 75 feet and will seat 
about 450. It 


and is to be 


will have a massive stone tower 
70 feet in height and will be entirely of fireproof 
construction, with stone floors and a crypt. Trin- 
ity Corporation has donated a fine organ, which 
is being built by Hook & Hastings, of Boston. 
The will be of 


with stone corbels, and regimental standards will 


roof timber 


open construction, 
be displayed from these. 

Several memorials have already been promised. 
including one to Dr. McVickar, the first chaplain, 
and to Mrs. W. S. Hancock. It is expected that 
others will be given in memory of army officers 
and their families who have lived on Governor’s 
Island. 

The cornerstone was laid with imposing eccle- 
siastical and military functions, and the building 
will be completed in about one year. 
tect is Mr. Charles C. 
avenue, New York. 


West Point 


The coming of Prince Louis was, of course, the 
event of the month at West Point. The picture 
I send you (see page 10 of this number) will 
show how eagerly His Royal Highness enjoyed 
the game with the Indians. 

A reception was tendered the Prince after the 
game, at which a representative gathering attend- 
ed, and after the Prince had returned to New 
York in the evening a very enjoyable hop was 
given in Cullum Hall, which wound up the fes- 
tivities of a very strenuous day. 


The archi- 
Haights, of No. 452 Fifth 


Annapolis 


Great interest naturally surrounds the late 
tragedy here of the death of Midshipman James 
R. Branch. 


rest, and a court martial has been ordered. 


Midshipman Meriwether is under ar- 


The coming football game also commands at- 
tention. The victory over Bucknell by 34 to o 
helps to arouse the greatest hopes for a victory 
over the army team, but as this question will be 


AND 
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LAYING THE CORNERSTONE OF THE NEW 
CHAPEL ON GOVERNOR’S ISLAND 


settled almost as soon as these notes appear we 
must exercise our patience. 


The two weeks’ delay in the opening of the 
Academy, caused by a diphtheria epidemic, fol- 
lowed visit of the English 
squadron, has made a very busy term thus far. 

Seven hundred midshipmen adrift throughout 
the United States awaiting orders to return to 
duty finally buckled down to their books at study 


so closely by the 


call on the evening of October 15th. 


There are more midshipmen here at pres- 
ent than ever before, and all are quartered in 
the newly completed Hall. Work is 
progressing on the other buildings, and it will 


be but a year or so more before every vestige of 


Bancroft 


the old Academy has disappeared. 

The social season really began with the re- 
ception to Prince Louis on November 2d by Ad- 
miral Sands, the superintendent. Earlier in the 
afternoon the Prince inspected the corps of mid- 
shipmen as a brigade of infantry, and it was a 
careful scrutiny. After this he went to the super- 
intendent’s residence, where the instructors had 
the opportunity of meeting him. 

Among the many events which followed were 
an oyster roast and coon hunt up the Severn 
River—successful from all points of view. At 
the smoker at the officers’ mess the visitors were 
better posted on the songs of the day than were 
the American officers. They had picked up the 
latest at Halifax. The midshipmen’s hop on the 
4th assumed the proportions of a graduation ball, 
and the personally conducted tour to Washing- 
no end of amusement. The Eng- 
to happen to 


An- 


ton afforded 
lishmen wondered what was going 
New York if this slow old 


them in was 


napolis. 
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When it was all over Admiral Evans’s ships got 
away first, and the Englishmen followed next 
day, the 8th. 


Mare Island 


The Celtic, which arrived here from Puget 
Sound for coal, has left for its long journey to 
the East. Commander Bull, who was to have 
commanded her, has left for Santa Barbara, his 
orders having been revoked at the last moment. 

A very pretty ceremony took place on November 
20, when seven memorial windows were installed 
in St. Peter’s Chapel. 

Mrs. Emory Winship gave a dinner on her 
marriage anniversary to a number of friends. 

The Paul Jones and the Marblehead sailed for 
their stations, and the Perry will follow soon. 


Fort Hamilton 


Keen regret is felt by the members of this gar- 
rison, at the orders transferring Colonel George 
G. Greenough from here to Fort Moultrie, South 
Carolina. He has been here but two and a half 
years, and has been a most kind and considerate 
commandant, besides doing much for the perma- 
nent improvement of Fort Hamilton. Mr. and 
Mrs. Langdon, of New York, cousins of Colonel 
Greengugh, who have been with him for a short 
time, have been a delightful addition to the gar- 
rison and will be missed from its life. 

Colonel Grimes, from Fort Moultrie, is to take 
and, with Mrs. 
The other recent 


command here, Grimes, arrived 


during November. arrivals on 
the post are: Lieutenant and Mrs. Malcolm An- 
druss, from Fort Barrancas, Florida; Lieutenant 
and Mrs. Robert Welsh, from Fort Hancock, New 
Jersey, and Lieutenants Gilmer and Bowen, from 
Fortress Monroe, Virginia. 

Miss Clara Kilbourne, of Fort Monroe, Virginia, 
and Miss Cummins, daughter of Major Cummins, 
of Fort Wadsworth, chaperoned by Mrs. Williams, 
were the guests at a most delightful house party 
given by Lieutenant Bowen at his quarters. He 
gave a luncheon for the young ladies, followed by 
a tea in the afternoon and a hop supper, after the 
hop that evening. Mr. Bowen is a most charming 
host, and the tea in the afternoon was enjoyed by 
many. The Fifth Artillery band played in a room 
across the hall. Dainty and delicious refreshments 
were served. Among those present were Miss 
Cummins, Miss Kilbourne, Mrs. Harmon, the 
Misses Harmon, Mrs. Andruss, Mrs. Horn, Mrs. 
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Langdon, Mrs. Hinkle, Captain Horn, Lieutenants 
Andruss, Bowen, Gilmer and Hinkle. 

The hop that evening was the regular semi- 
monthly hop, but was unusually large, several of 
the officers having guests from New York. The 
hall looked gay and attractive, with large Amer- 
ican flags draped the entire length of the walls, 
and many Japanese lanterns hung from the ceil- 
ing. Mrs. Harmon After the band 


played “Home, Sweet Home,” the entire hop went 
to the quarters of Lieutenant Bowen, who was host 
at a delicious ““Dutch” supper. 


received. 


Lieutenant and Mrs. Andruss_ gave a jolly lob- 
ster fishing party on the engineer dock at Fort 
Hamilton, Large baskets filled with all sorts of 
dainties were taken to the dock in the morning, 
and at 1 o’clock, while waiting for the lobsters to 
be caught in the nets, a picnic luncheon was served 
on the dock. The guests were the Misses Harmon, 
Mr. and Mrs. Langdon, Lieutenant and Mrs. Hin- 
kle, Lieutenants Bowen, Gilmer and Edwards. 
The officers and ladies of Fort Hamilton, as well 
as the other harbor forts, were invited to meet 
Rear Admiral H. S. H. Prince Louis of Batten- 
berg at a reception given by General and Mrs. 
Frederick D. Grant at Governor’s Island on No- 
vember 10, and later at another reception given 
by Rear Admiral and Mrs. Coghlan in their quar- 
ters at the Brooklyn Navy Yard. The quarter- 
boat stopped at Fort Hamilton at 1 
o'clock, arriving at Governor’s Island in time for 
the reception at 2:30. From there a navy boat 
left for the navy yard in time for the reception at 


master’s 


4, and the army boat was to be at the navy yard 
by 6 to carry the army people back down the 
harbor. 

On November 15 two plays were given in the 
post hop hall by the dramatic committee of St. 
John’s Church. After the plays there was a hop. 

Mrs. Harmon has been visiting Mrs, Honeycutt 
at Fort Adams, Newport, R. I. 

Captain and Mrs. Stone have returned from a 
spent in Canada. Captain 
Stone’s mother and father, Mr. and Mrs. Stone, 
have been his guests for some time. 

Mrs. Ambrose C. Pike, of Glens Falls, N. Y., is 
visiting her daughter and son-in-law, Lieutenant 
and Mrs. Malcolm Andruss. 

Mrs. Arringdale, of Wilmington, N. C., has 
been visiting Mrs. William Roberts. 

Mrs. Roberts has gone to Governor’s Island, as 
Dr. Koberts is to be stationed there for some time. 

Mrs. Frank Hamilton, of Albany, N. Y., has 


two months’ leave 
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been visiting her daughter and son-in-law, Lieu- 
tenant and Mrs. Francis M. Hinkle. 


Mr. Landers, brother of Captain Landers, is 
visiting Captain and Mrs. Landers. 
Mrs. Frank B. 


two months’ visit in Texas. 


Edwards has returned from a 


The Fort Hamilton football team was late this 
year in starting practice, but has been steadily im- 
proving, and is now one of the strongest soldier 
New York Harbor. Fort Hancock was 
defeated 6—o in the opening game, with a crip- 
pled team. Fort Jay was held to a o—5 score, and 
a week later a O—O game was played with Fort 
rotten. The next week a bad slump overtook the 
team and Fort Totten defeated it, 22-0. New 
players were gotten out, and the strong Fort 
Slocum team was defeated by four touchdowns to 
nothing. Several games played with 
outside teams, and Fort Hamilton succeeded in de- 
feating the Oreos Athletic Club at Asbury Park, 


teams in 


have been 
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11 to 5, the club’s first defeat at the hands of a 


soldier team. Lieutenant Hinkle, Superintendent 


of Athletics, has coached the team this year. 


Fort Adams 


As is usually the case, the coming of autumn 
has brought a quiet spell to social events in this 
vicinity, the football games being about the 
only opportunity for Army and Nay friends to 
meet, 

In the football Fort Greble and the Naval 
Training Station are in the lead, both teams 
having beaten Fort Adams and the Torpedo 
Station, the other two members of the league. 
General opinion seems to point out Fort Greble 
for the champion. The Torpedo Station has 
lost a great many of its best players, and will 
probably come in as a strong rear guard. 

By the retirement of Colonel William Ennis, 
Artillery Corps, the service loses one of its 
ablest officers and social circles two of their 
greatest attractions, Mrs. and Miss Ennis. On 
the Colonel's retirement he was presented with 
a loving cup by the Artillery officers of Fort 
Adams. 


MARRIAGES OF THE MONTH 


Announcements intended for this Department are invited from our friends in the service and if 
photographs of the contracting parties are furnished, the same will be published at the earliest date possible. 


MERROW - CURRIE 
At Vancouver, Wash., on Nov. 1, Miss Jannie 
Alice Merrow was married to Lieutenant Den- 
nis H. Currie, of the Artillery Corps, U. S. A. 


WARD - BRONSON 


At Christ Episcopal Church, Rochester, N. Y., 
Nov. 20 Miss Charlotte 
Lieutenant 


Ferriss Ward was 


Tf:, 


on 


married to Amon _ Bronson, 


U.S. .N. 


SKINNER - JOHNSON 


At Trinity Church, Chambersburg, Pa., on 
Nov. 22 Miss Helen Alexander Skinner was 
married to Mr. Sewell Marion Johnson. 


SIMS - HITGHCOCK 


At St. John’s Protestant Episcopal Church, 
Washington, D. C., Nov. 21, Miss Anne Erwin 


Hitchcock, daughter of Mr. E. A. Hitchcock, 
Secretary of the Interior, was married to Lieu- 
tenant Commander William 


Uy a In. 


Snowden Sims, 


WOOTTEN - RODNEY 
At Wilmington, N. C., on Nov. 15, Mrs. Anne 
Nessfield Wootten married to 
George B. Rodney, 5th U. S. Cavalry. 


DOWNING - EDGER 


At San Nov. 21 Miss Edith 
Downing was married to Captain Benjamin J. 
Edger, of the Medical Department, U. S. A. 


was Lieutenant 


Francisco on 
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N event which is causing 
the interest in 
Army and Navy circles 
at present is the annual 
football 


the two national acade- 


most 


game between 


mies, who play on 
Princeton Field on De- 
cember 2. Not once in 

the 
has the Navy had such bright and hopeful 
It looks like the Navy all the 


way, as the season’s records are consid- 


last seven years 


prospects. 


ered. 

The Navy has a team of veterans, well 
balanced and thoroughly developed. It 
is a team that is, with few exceptions, the 
same as the one which gave the Army 
such a battle last year in the second half 
Army fol- 


ram they 


of the Army and Navy game. 


lowers then realized what a 

would have to defeat this year. 
The Army, on the other hand, is not a 

Neither is it a sea- 


soned team of veterans. 


well balanced team. 
It is a team be- 
low the standard of Army teams of the 
past few years. It is not to be despised 
on that account, however, for the teams 
the Army has put forth of recent years 
could discount considerably any that has 
represented the Navy. 

The loss of several of the Army’s star 
players—namely, Tipton, Hammond, Doe 
and Graves—will be keenly felt this year, 
while the Navy has not lost any of their 
particularly brilliant players. 

In team work the Navy is far ahead of 
the Army. The Navy is fast and aggres- 
sive, the Army slow and listless. The 
Navy is ever on the ball, following it 
constantly ; the Army seldom gets the ball 
ona fumble. At present the Navy line is 
so far superior to the Army’s that there is 


no comparison. The Navy line charges 
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quicker, and invariably gets the advant- 
age of the breaking 
through and stopping plays before they 
can get properly formed. 

A look at the records of the two teams 
this vear will fail to show any chance for 
the Army to win. The Navy has lost but 
one game—that to Swarthmore by a sin- 


opposing line, 


gle point—while thre Army. has not .de- 


feated a first-class team. The 
Navy. to be sure, has not played the class 
of teams that the Army has, but the Army 
has been decisively beaten in all her more 


This is to the advant- 


single 


important games. 
age of the Army team, for they have 
learned their lesson. They know what it 
is to be pushed back toward their own 
goal without becoming demoralized, but 
has the Navy? The Army has stood up 
against the driving and smashing attacks 
of Yale, Harvard and the Carlisle Indians. 
Can the Navy produce a stronger offence 
than these teams have used against the 
Army? That can hardly be expected. 
The Army did not stop these other teams. 
Will it stop the Navy? We predict that 
it will not, for it is lamentably weak on 
defensive. 

\nnapolis has this year a backfield that 
will discount any that the Army can put 
The 
Navy has surely a clever and fast back- 
field and one on which the Navy justly 
substantial gains in 
and 


on Princeton Field on December 2. 


depends for many 
every It has both 
weight; in other words, it is at once good 


game. speed 


in open play, end runs, breaks, etc., and at 


the same time can hit the line with a 
smash and a drive that West Point will 
be doing well to stop next December. 

A glance at the Navy candidates for the 
backfield shows no less than a dozen men 
from whom the final four will be picked. 


Ghormley will undoubtedly be first choice 
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for fullback, with Smith pushing him hard 
for his place. Ghormley is, however, the 
better defensive player of the two, and 
by far the best line bucker the navy has. 
The Army has no regular fullback of 
Ghormley’s class, except Torney, who is 
about as good a defensive player as there 
is on the gridiron to-day, and surely no 
one on the Navy team can hit the line as 
can Torney when he is fit. As substitutes 
for Torney Watkins and Philoon are the 
only men available, both of whom are be- 
low the standard required this year for 
members of the team. 

Coming to the halfbacks, we have of 
the many Navy candidates Spencer, Do- 
herty and Douglass, two of whom will un- 
doubtedly be chosen to start the game. 
It looks now like Spencer and Doherty, 
though Douglass is not out of the run- 
ning. All three are fast and speedy and 
can hit the line hard. Douglass can punt 
very well, and for this reason is a strong 
candidate for one of the positions. Other 
candidates who have shown up well are 
Townsend, and Bernard. The 
Army will start Beavers and Hill, both 
good men at running the ends and fairly 
strong in hitting the line, especially Hill; 
the latter is an excellent defensive player. 
As substitutes for these positions there 
are R. Smith and Greble. 
outpunt any of the Navy punters. 


Jones 


Beavers should 
But 
he is unsteady and liable to lose his head 
at a critical moment. At quarter the 
Navy has the choice of Norton, Decker or 
Needham. Norton is a good drop kicker, 
and for this reason is liable to get the 
place, though Decker is the better gen- 
eral of the two and can run the team bet- 
ter. Needham is third choice. Garry will 
start for the Army, and his two years’ 
experience should make him a capable 


man and he may be expected to give a 
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CAPTAIN GILLISPIE, 


ARMY TEAM °05 


Westover will 
be his substitute, and a good one. So 
then the Navy will have a slightly better 
backfield when the two teams line up on 
December 2. 


good account of himself. 


At centre there will then be a strong 
fight for supremacy. Causey or Rees will 
line up for the Navy, while Abraham will 
pass the ball for the Army. Abraham has 
been first substitute for centre for three 
years and has been the regular centre all 
this season. He is light, but aggressive, 
Tip- 
ton’s loss is the greatest the Army will 
feel. At the guards the Navy will put 
probably O’Brien and Shafforth, with 
Slingluff as substitutes. 


and will give Causey a hard game. 


Chambers and 
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The Army will have Weeks and Christy. 
Shafforth will outplay Weeks on the line 
and Christy O’Brien. 
Weeks, however, will be used to carry tlre 
ball most of the time, and his strong of- 
fensive work will to some degree offset 
West Point has no 
except 


will outplay 


his weak defence. 
substitute for these 
Moss. At tackles the Navy will place 
Piersol and Grady, with McKinney and 
Cabaniss substitutes. The Army will 
have Erwin and Mettler and Luetan. Er- 
win and Mettler will start. Mettler will 
hold Piersol safe, but Grady will outplay 
Erwin. Erwin and Weeks will be the 
weak part of the Army line, and here the 
Navy will make many good gains. 

At the ends for the Navy we will find 
Captain Howard and probably Wood- 
But the latter is uncertain as the 


positions, 


worth. 
+ : ‘Ty . 
second choice. There are many candi- 
Captain partner. 
Among the more promising ends are 
Clark, Daugue, Welsch Strowther. 
Clark and Daugue are both good ends. 


dates for Howard’s 


and 


The Navy is sure of a good pair of ends. 
Capt. Gillespie and Wilhelm will probably 
start for West Point, Rockwell being sub- 
stitute. Rockwell is the fastest end the 
Army has, but is very light, and will 
therefore give way to Wilhelm. Captain 
Gillespie is very fast himself, but is very 
The Navy will 
The Navy 
will also handle punts better than will the 
The 


Army team is developing slowly and will 


liable to miss his tackle. 
be the stronger on the ends. 


Army, and this means a good deal. 


be in the best possible shape to fight to 
the last ditch on December 2. For this 
reason a decisive Navy victory that so 
many predict this year may not be forth- 
coming. But judged by what has been 
demonstrated thus far this year, the Navy 
should win, and if it does not, so much 


more credit to the Army. 
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The Military Steeplechase at Morris Park 

One of the most interesting and enter- 
taining events at the inaugural meeting of 
the United Hunts Racing Association, 
held on October 21, 25 and 28, was the 
Military This for 


Steeplechase. race, 


four-vear-olds and upward, was contested 


by entries which were the property of 
and of the army— 
active members of Squadron “A,” 
York; Squadron “C,” Brooklyn; Squad- 
“A,” Baltimore; the First Philadel- 
phia Troop, and cadets of the United 
States Military Academy. 


ridden by officers 


New 


ron 


There were six entries, four of them 
being from Squadron “A,” National 
Guard of New York, and one from Squad- 

“a” 
regular army had but one entry. Lieuten- 
ant I. S. Martin, of the Fifteenth United 
States Cavalry, rode his horse Dominion. 


ron same organization, while the 


\ magnificent cup was presented to Mr. 


Froment, who won the race on _ his 
mount, New Zealand. 

General Grant was present, and he, with 
many other officers, expressed the hope 
that next year the army would furnish 
more entries and make this event a keen 
contest and stimulate a spirit of generous 
rivalry among the different organizations 
THE SUMMARY OF 

Zealand, 165, 


a 


THE RACE 
Mr. Froment. 


N. Y. (85), 


New 
Squadron 
(3-5). 
Silver Twist, 165, Mr. Alpers (2-1), 
(4-5). 

Taps, 165, Mr. Maguire (10-1), (3-1) 
Dominion, 165, Martin 
(11-5), (1-1). 

Squire Gray, 165, Mr. Bates (10-1), 
(3-1). 


Won easily, five lengths. 


Lieutenant 


Winner, ch 
g., five years, by Rigoletto—Gleneora. 
Mr. Robert 
Barnfather. 


Owner, Froment. ‘Trainer, 
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MAUDE ADAMS NOW STARRING IN “PETER PAN” 
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HE return of Miss Maude 
Adams to New York at 
the Empire Theatre will 
be hailed with delight 
by thousands and thou- 
sands of theatregoers to 

this 


whom favorite 


name has a 


actress's 
world of pleasureful 


meaning. Her com- 
ing brings the sweet and wholesome en- 
that 


been associated with; the play and the 


tertainment her fame has always 
character has the charming and mag- 


netic impress of her own conquering 
personality and art, and is as distinct 
and different from the other things of 
the Miss Adams 


from other 


herself is 
the foot- 
en- 


stage as 
the geniuses of 
the 


hanced pleasure on this occasion of wel- 


lights. They have doubly 
coming Miss Adams back to the Empire 
not only in a new play, but in a new play 
that is from the pen of J. M. Barrie, who, 
like herself, is regarded by the public 
as a little magician of the human heart. 
She appears in “Peter Pan,” a fairy fan- 
tasy in five acts, the hero of which is a 
boy from the Never, Never, Never Land, 
Miss 
plays this boy part, and she plays it with 


who has never grown up. Adams 
the same intensity and earnestness that 
marked her magnificent interpretation of 
“l’Aiglon,” and with the same joyous ex- 
uberance, spontaneity and witchery that 
characterized her irresistible embodiment 
of Lady Babbie. It will be seen from this 
announcement that there has been effect- 
ed in this instance a recombination of the 
two dramatic wonder workers’ under 
whose spell the American public fell six 
Miss Adams first 


years ago when ap- 


peared in the Barrie play of “The Little 


The hold 


the theatregoers of 


Minister.” which it 


has 


strong 


upon this 
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country was reasserted last season when 
Miss Adams revived her charming imper- 
sonation of Lady Babbie and found that 
all the playgoing world was ready to give 
her as warm and hearty a welcome in it 
as they had given her when she burst 
upon them in triumph five 
It is because Charles Froh- 
Adams back to New 


in the role 
vears before. 
man brings Miss 
York in this new Barrie play and new 
Barrie part that there is increased interest 
the 
The role of the boy hero su- 


in her forthcoming engagement at 
Empire. 
perbly fits the actress and she ‘embraces 
every opportunity it offers to provide as 
high class and absorbing, as well as varied 
and versatile, an entertainment as it is 
possible for a woman of her skill, scope 
It is her first im- 
The 
Slavey whom she so cleverly portrayed in 
the short “Op o’ Me Thumb” play last 


and power to provide. 


portant creation in two seasons. 


season, and which was as delicious a bit 
of genre acting as the modern stage has 
ever offered, was not accepted in the 
same full sense that a creation in a long- 
er play would be. It was perfect in its 
way, and, besides touching the highest 
plane of histrionic art, was endowed with 
the richest and truest human qualities. 
Miss Adams triumphed in it notably, and 
her admirers crowded the Empire to see 
her in it, but the part served only to raise 
the appetite of playgoers for a further and 
newer revelation of the actress’s abilities. 
This is made in the “Peter Pan” play, and 
it is pretty safe to say that Miss Adams's 
numerous admirers will not be disap- 
The 


is a fairy play 


pointed in any of their expectations. 
statement that “Peter Pan” 
must not cause people to mistake it as a 
production intended for children; it is a 
fairy play in the fullest meaning of the 
word, but it is one that appeals strongly 


to grown-ups. 
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Julia Marlowe 
Miss Julia Marlowe 
and E. H. Sothern con- 
enchant audi- 
“The . Mer- 
chant of Venice” at the 
Theatre. 


tinue to 


ences with 


Knickerbocker 


The magnificent produc- 
tion of this comedy, the 


beautiful stage pictures, 
the wonderful carnival 
scene, with its lanterns, 
guitar music and sing- 
ing; the restored text of 
the play and the splen- 
did impersonation of 
Shylock Portia 
given by the principals 


and 
attracted crowded 
and 
utmost 


have 
houses evoked the 
enthusiasm. 
There is more life and 
the 
Marlowe version of “The 
Merchant of 


color in Sothern- 
Venice” 
than any of the masters 
of stagecraft of recent 
days have ever imbued 
‘yA 

Ihe 


scene alone is well worth 


it with. carnival 
, ats 
seeing. The casket scene 


is rich and_ splendidly 
There is 


Mr. 


Sothern’s Shylock to recommend it even 


pictorial. 


enough novelty in 


to the oldest theatregoers, and it compares 
favorably with any interpretation that has 
been given within the past decade. Miss 
Marlowe’s Portia has all the womanly 
qualities of Shakespeare’s heroine, and is 
abundant in comedy touches. 


Edna May 


Edna May is once again with us in “The 
Catch of the Season” at Daly’s Theatre. 
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JULIA MARLOWE 
She is to be seen in this dainty and beau- 
tiful musical play later on at the Criterion 
Theatre in New York. She continues to 
draw crowded houses to Daly’s and to 
delight and captivate all who see her in 
the role of the twentieth century Cinder- 
ella. The tremendous favor in which she 
is held is shown by the nightly receptions 
given her and the earnestness and interest 


with which every phase of her work in 
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MI88 EDNA MAY IN “THE CATCH OF THE SEASON” 
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“The Catch of the Season” is followe. 
Her acting, which is as dainty and charm- 
ing as the play itself, excites constant ad- 
miration, and her song hits, “Rainbow,” 
“Buttercups” and “Molly O’Halloran,” are 
always freely encored. ‘The gorgeous pro- 
duction which surrounds her, the abund- 
ant fun and music, the array of interna- 
tional beauties, consisting of London, 
Paris and New York show girls, and the 
bewildering display of elegant gowns, 
make a rich and splendid setting for the 
work of this favorite actress. 


Fritzi Scheff 

This is Miss Fritzi Scheff’s third season 
as a star in comic opera, and it is hardly 
exaggeration to say that the brilliant art- 
ist easily stands pre-eminently at the 
head of her chosen branch of the lyric 
stage in the United States. From the out- 
set of her stellar career there remained no 
shadow of doubt as to the wisdom of her 
election, and however much of a loss her 
secession from grand opera may have 
been to its patrons (and it is a matter of 
common knowledge that she has been 
very seriously missed from the Metropol- 
itan Opera House), the more numerous 
public who appreciate and patronize good 
music in the lighter form of opera have 
Miss 


of 


been and are distinct gainers 
Scheff’s action. The 
comic opera has undoubtedly been en- 


by 
Fritzi dignity 
hanced by the coming of the talented re- 
cruit and the operas in which she has 
been presented sc far have invested her 
with a popularity that made her name a 
household word throughout the length 
and breadth of the country. 
Miss Scheff’s 


Artistes of 


calibre certainly elevate 
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comic opera to a high plane and set a 
standard of merit that we can only hope 
to see achieved or even emulated by the 


rarest few. 


Recently the distinguished prima donna 


was asked by an over curious inquirer as 
to wherein lay the difference between 
grand opera and comic opera from her 
point of view. She graciously pointed out 
that the former the success of the 
works was not a factor with the singer, 
since the operas themselves had, for the 
most part, received the stamp of approval 
years ago and therefore the only question 
for the singer was as to the condition of 
her voice, while in the case of the first 


in 


night of a comic opera there was the in- 
evitable anxiety attaching to the exploita- 
tion of something new each season, and 
the harassing doubt as to whether the se- 
lection would strike the fancy of the pub- 
lic, added to the aforesaid concern for the 
voice that was never really absent from a 
singer’s mind. She added that as regard- 
ed first nights, for her part, she had suc- 
ceeded in schooling herself into a state of 
calmness, unnatural though it might be, 
and that usually those occasions found her 


With a bright 
“On those occa- 


a very serene prima donna. 
little smile she added: 
sions | permit my manager to worry for 
me.” The youthful prima donna, so full 
of enthusiasm and bubbling over with ani- 
mal spirits, heads an organization that is 
paramount. The members of her com- 
pany seem to have caught the spell of her 
magnetism, which she casts over all alike, 
from the leading tenor to the humblest 
member of her chorus, all being equally 
her devoted slaves. 


WIPRO 


“ 








FROM THE YALU TO PORT ARTHUR. By 
Oliver Ellsworth Wood, Lieutenant-Colonel, 
United States Artillery. (Late Military At- 
taché at the American Legation, Tokyo, 
Japan.) $1.50. 


For a period of nearly four years the author was 
the American Military Attaché at Tokyo, and 
prior to the outbreak of the Russo-Japanese War 
had unusual opportunities for observing military 
conditions in Japan and her preparedness for war. 

The basis of this brief history is the compilation 
of the official reports of movements and opera- 
tions which were daily issued by the Imperial Jap- 
anese War Department, together with other relia- 
ble information obtained from various sources. 

Through the courtesy of the Japanese military 
authorities the writer was enabled to reach Dalny 
before the surrender of Port Arthur, and was the 
first foreign officer to enter that historic city after 
the capitulation took place. 


THE PROVISIONING OF THE MODERN 
ARMY IN THE FIELD. By Col. Henry 
G. Sharpe, Assistant Commissary General 
of the U. S. Army. $1.50. 


The author has made a profound study of the 


subject for years and the book embodies in con- 
densed and brilliant form the result not only of 
wide research, but of actual experience, for Col- 
onel Sharpe, being a theorist and student, has had 
experience in the varied fields of activity in his 
department in time of peace and in the field in time 
of war. a 


AND SUGGESTIONS ON THE 
NEW INFANTRY DRILL REGULA- 
TIONS. By Captains M. B. Stewart, 8th 
Infantry, and R. C. Davis, 17th Infantry, 
Department of Tactics, U. S. Military 
Academy. Cloth, 50c. Leather, 75c. 


NOTES 


This book is intended as an aid in the study of 
the official text. It consists of explanatory notes 
and practical suggestions, numbered to correspond 
with the paragraphs of the Drill Regulations and 
covering every paragraph concerning which there 
can be reasonable doubt. It is designed to economize 
the time of the student by placing before him in 
connection with each paragraph those references 
which are important to its intelligent understand- 
ing, and by explaining the manner in which they 
apply. It conforms strictly to the reading of the 
text, without entering the realm of speculation 


cr interpretation. By constanily applying the gov- 
erning rules and principles to the particular case, 
it eliminates the necessity for the latter. It is the 
result of an exhaustive theoretical and practical 
Study of the subject and will prove of great value 
to the student who has but limited time at his 
disposal. 

The last chapter, “Squad against Squad,” is de- 
voted to the description of practical field work 
with a limited number of men, such as the average 
company of infantry, and will be studied with in- 
terest by every progressive and energetic Company 
Commander. 


Compiled from 
Foreign Sources. 
the Diplomatic 


THE CHINA-JAPAN WAR. 
Japanese, Chinese and 
$y Viadimir. (Lately of 
Mission to Corea.) $1.50. 


The intense interest evinced by the Military as 
well as the general public in the results of the 
present great war in the East makes the repro- 
duction of this volume more than timely as illus- 
trating the Military development of modern Japan, 
after three hundred years, practically of peace, 
under one dynasty. The author says of the China- 
Japan War: “It is an event which has already pro- 
duced great results and it bids fair to produce even 
greater ones and to rank as one of the great events 
of the century. Indeed, for the magnitude, nature 
and duration of its results we think it will rank 
as the great war of the century. Even in a 
few months, after the first battles, we find 
that it produced a most rapid and _ startling 
change of public opinion. Her victories were the 
more conspicuous because so unsuspected; none of 
the brave writ2rs who had formed Western opinions 
of the Far East had ever given a thought to 
the military power of Japan; all serious con- 
sideration was given to China, and she was 
supposed to be carefully nursed to become the 
ally of Great Britain, as the only nation sufficiently 
powerful to arrest the eastern expansion of Russia. 
To appreciate justly the merit of Japan, and the 
rapidity of her assimilation of foreign civilization, 
it is necessary to bear in mind that the present war 
is the first foreign war that Japan has waged for 
the last three centuries, and that it was her first 
experiment with the new weapons and tactics 
which she has so lately adopted from the West. 
The author, in speaking of his sources of infor- 
mation, says: ‘My preference of Japanese sources 
does not affect the impartiality of the narration— 
the Japanese have been uniformly fair to their 
adversaries, far more just than their own country- 
men; and it has always been easier to find the 
truth in the histories of the victors than in those 
of the vanquished. The former have greater self- 
possession, see €vyents more clearly, and can afford 
to be impartial.’’ 
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SPECIAL PRIZE OFFER 


; A Prize of Five Dollars is offered to the sender of the best joke or funny anecdote for publication on 
this page. Jokes need not be original, and competitors may send in as many as they like, but all con- 
tributions should be addressed The Haversack Editor, Army and Navy Life. 


General Sherman’s Recognition 


PON a certain occasion General Sherman 
was the guest of honor at a banquet, after 
which a reception was held. 

Among the people who filed in to shake hands 
with him General Sherman noticed a face that 
was very familiar, but which he could not place. 

“Who are you?” he asked in an apologetic 
aside, as he welcomed the guest heartily. The 
man blushed, and murmured behind a depreca- 
tory hand: “Made your shirts, sir.” 

“Ah, of course!” exclaimed the General loudly, 
and, turning to the receiving committee behind 
him, he said: 

“Gentlemen, 
Schurtz.” 


allow me to present Major 


Woman's Love and Man’s Love 


HERE’S just two things that break 
up most happy homes,” observed a 
philosopher. 
“What are they?” inquired a listener. 
“Woman’s love for dry goods an’ 
man’s love for wet goods, b’gosh.” 


The U. S. Army Mule 


ENERAL SHERIDAN was 
once asked at what little 
incident he had laughed most. 
“Well,” he said, “I do not 
know, but I always laugh when 
I think of the Irishman and the 
army mule. I was riding down 
the line one day, when I saw 
an Irishman mounted on a mule 
which was kicking its legs | 
freely. The mule finally caught 
its hoof in the stirrup, when, in 


the excitement, the Irishman exclaimed: “Well, 
if you’re going to get on, I’ll get off!” 


Could Not Be Exchanged 


* ELL, Bobbie,” said a kind old Admiral to 
a little friend of his, aged five, “‘what’s 
new up at your house?” 
“Nothin’ 
brother.” 
“You don’t mean it! 
very fond of him?” 
“Nope; he’s no good—yells all the time.” 
“Why don’t you send him back?” 
“Can't; used him four 
ready.” 


much, ’cept I’ve got a new baby 


Well, I suppose you’re 


we've days al- 


A Slight Misunderstanding 


OLONEL MALTBY tells of a neigh- 
bor officer of his at a frontier post 


who returned from his quarters at a 
rather unusual hour of the day. 
“Can you tell me of my wife’s where- 
abouts?” he asked of the family servant. 
Bridget hesitated for a moment and 
then replied: “Faith, to tell ye the 
truth, I really belave they’re in 
the wash.” 


Rapid Promotion 
LETTER from soldier son 


to fond mother: © 

“Dear Mother—I am de- 
tailed to-morrow as cook’s po- 
a TE 
Fond mother to soldier son: 

“My Dear Boy—I am de- 
lighted to read of your promo- 
tion. Be kind and considerate 
to those under you.” 
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THE WONDERFUL TURBINE TORPEDO 


BY 
WALTER L. BEASLEY 


HE new turbine torpedo 
—Bliss-Leavitt model— 
just adopted by the 
United States Govern- 
inent, the 
American Navy one of 
the speediest and dead- 
liest of this class of pro- 


gives to 


jectiles in existence. 

The new missile is su- 
perior bothin speed and range over the 
Whitehead type, now practically 
The turbine 


latest 
considered to be obsolete. 
torpedo has an extreme range of 4,000 
yards, 3,500 being the guaranteed contract 
range. The best distance covered by the 
most improved Whitehead is about 2,000 
vards, going at a speed of 28 knots, while 
the new torpedo, at the same range, travels 
at the speed of 36 knots. The two vital 
features of surpassing importance embodied 
in the new shell are the excess speed gained 
of over 25 per cent. and nearly double the 


distance it will travel over others. This 
new American invention is considered a 
marked advance and deadly step in the evo- 
lution of the modern torpedo, furnishing an 
invaluable armament for both present and 
future battleships, destroyers and subma- 
rines. The torpedo can be discharged 
equally as well from submerged tubes as 
upon deck. For some time back, before 
finally passed upon by a Board of Ordnance 
experts, a full account of the achievements of 
this torpedo was, for obvious reasons, with- 
held from the general public. Two con- 
tracts, amounting to several millions of dol- 
lars, have been awarded covering the pur- 
chase of this new weapon, which is designed 
to supplant the Whitehead. Being of some- 
what similar shape, it can be fired out of 
the old tubes. Four hundred of the turbine 
models have been contracted for, 300 21- 
inch and roo 18-inch. About 30 of the lat- 
ter size have been delivered at the Torpedo 
Station at Newport, where officers and men 
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are being instructed in the mode of firing 
and otherwise handling the torpedo unde1 
probable war conditions. Two of the 21- 
inch have been delivered. This giant is de- 
signed to carry unquestionably one of the 
most destructive charges of explosives eve! 
stored in a single missile. The interior of 
the Bliss Company’s torpedo room in Brook- 
lyn presents a most animated picture of wart 
preparation. Scores of skilled men are at 
work making and putting together the deli- 
cate automatic adjustments of the thousand 
or more pieces of steel, bronze, brass and 
numerous valves which go to make up the 
interior mechanism. The Government has 
several inspectors on hand to see that all 
parts are tested and come up to certain re- 
quirements before being finally installed 
The past few months, on board the proving 
steamer Sarah Thorpe, anchored in the se- 
cluded waters of Noyak Bay, near Sag Har- 
bor, Long Island, daily shooting and trial 
tests have been carried on. Each torpedo 
was made to come up to the required stand- 
ard of efficiency in speed and range, and 
afterwards turned over to the Government 
at the Torpedo Station, Newport. The 
Navy Department assigned a lieutenant and 
several gunners, the latter for instruction, 
to witness and record the run of each tor- 
pedo. These evolutions offered very fa- 


vorable opportunities for catching interest- 
ing glimpses at close range of this epoch- 


making engine of destruction. A full tech- 
nical description of its ingenious interior 
mechanism is, of course, not available for 
publication. This, the United States Navy’s 
latest sea fighting machine, though not ex- 
clusively controlled by the Government and 
being open to other powers, is likely to 
prove of timely interest to all students of 
naval warfare, both here and abroad. The 
remarkably high efficiency in speed and 
range is brought about by the employment 
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of a superheating process, applied to the 
compressed air—the motive power—and the 
introduction of a turbine engine. A flame, 
automatically ignited the instant the torpedo 
is launched from the tube, superheats the 
compressed air. The heat is kept at a 
regulated steady pressure, causing greater 
expansion and energy. This increased mo- 
tive power, forced through a 130 H. P. tur- 
bine engine, drives the torpedo further and 
faster than was possible with the old style 
three-cylinder reciprocating engine of the 
Whitehead. Two four-blade steel propel- 
lers, operating in reverse direction, to pre- 
vent undue rolling, make 1,200 revolutions 
per minute. The addition of an extra pair 
of propeller blades is one of the minor im- 
provements over the Whitehead. The tor- 
pedo is quite uniform in shape, the war- 
head more blunt, while the after-body or tail 
tapers down less sharply than the White- 
head. Its length is 16 feet 9 inches, largest 
diameter 18 inches, and it weighs 1,800 
pounds. The shell is assembled in three 
parts—the war-head holding the explosives, 
the air-flask or chamber, and the tail, con- 
taining the engine, gyroscope, steering gear. 
rudders and propellers, etc. The air-flask 
is larger and longer than previous types, and 
is made of heavy forged steel, tested to with- 
stand a pressure of about 3,000 pounds to 
the square inch, although 2,250 is the regu- 
lation working pressure. The explosive 
charge packed in the war-head, which is fit- 
ted with automatic firing apparatus, is 132 
pounds of wet gun cotton, containing 25 per 
cent. of ‘moisture. The torpedo is fired out 
of a tube some twenty feet in length, the 
inner side being well greased. About 
twenty minutes is required to force the 2,250 
pounds of compressed air into the air-flask 
An impulse charge of 90 pounds starts the 
glistening shell of steel, with propellers a- 
going, on its course. After making a five- 
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THIS PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS THE GENERAL LINES OF THE BLISS-LEAVITT TORPEDO 








A GROUP OF TORPEDO ENGINEERS RECEIVING INSTRUCTION 
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TORPEDO BOAT PROCEEDING 


foot dive, striking the water nearly horizon- 
tally, the panting-like missile darts off on a 
beeline, tearing straight through the water 
at first at the rate of a mile a minute, to at- 
tack an imaginary foe. This is satisfactor- 
ily represented by a submerged net, 100 feet 
wide, located 1,200 yards from the point of 


fire. 


The torpedo goes through the meshes, 


CHARGING A TORPEDO 
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TO THE SCENE OF THE TRIAL 

and after each shot the net is hauled up, the 
torn opening indicating the exact striking 
point. The required deviation in range is 
15 feet to the right and left of the ‘bullseye 
and .30 inches above and below at 5 feet 
depth. Each torpedo must come within 
these measurements, three out of five trial 


The average 


runs, in order to be passed. 


WITH COMPRESSED AIR 
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THE TORPEDO PHOTOGRAPHED AS IT EMERGES FROM THE TUBE 


speed is 36 knots. The time run is about 
6034 seconds for 1,200 yards. The distance 
gear previously set for this range automati- 
cally shuts off the air from the engine and 
stops the torpedo at the end of the run, 
causing it to float to the surface. It is then 
towed back to the steamer by launch, care- 
fully hoisted out of the water by a ring 
fastened to its centre, recharged, and fired 
over again. ‘The cost of the 18-inch torpedo 
is said to be $5,000, the 21-inch probably 
$7,000. The great damage a well-placed 
shot is capable of inflicting, such as blowing 
up or disabling an enemy’s $6,000,000 or 
$8,000,000 battleship, permitting the capture 
of a crew of 700 to 900 men, is thought well 
worth their price. 

Special orders have recently been issued 


by the Navy Dapertment for the officers and 
men to give more attention to this hitherto 
neglected branch of the service, so as to ac- 
quire additional skill in the discharging of 
torpedoes. These evolutions, together with 
the equipment of the high-speed, long-range 
torpedo, are destined to bring the United 
States torpedo flotilla up to the highest 
grade of efficiency. While the supremacy 
of the gun, which is recognized to have 
reached its limits in rapidity and range, is 
still largely to be relied upon in fleet engage- 
ments, yet many strategists and tacticians, 
owing to its enormous destructive power, 


extraordinary accuracy and almost limitless 
possibilities of improvement, strongly re- 
gard the torpedo as the coming sea weapon 
of the future. 


OAPTURING AND TOWING HOME A SPENT TORPEDO 





THE TREND OF PEACE AND WAR 


BY 
CHARLES W. LARNED 


U. S. Military Academy, West Point 


URING the last ten years 
the world has seen issue 
between the 
United States and Spain ; 
the United States and the 


of arms 


Insurrectos ; 
the 
Transvaal; Great Britain 


Philippine 


Great Britain and 


and Thibet, and Russia and Japan. 
many is conducting a colonial war of a 


Ger- 


vexatious and costly character; a demon- 
stration with bloodshed has been made by 
two political powers against Venezuela; a 
political crisis of extreme tension has twice 
threatened the peace of Europe, and a dem- 
onstration of the Powers against Turkey 
has elements of extreme gravity. 

As a result of these military phenomena, 
the political and social condition of the 
world has greatly changed. Not since the 
days of ’93 and the First Empire has the 


general equilibrium been so seriously dis- 
turbed. 


Each of the wars above enumerat- 
ed, culminating in the triumphant issue of 
Japan’s duel with the reputed military co- 
lossus of the world as a result of the most 
thoroughly organized and laboriously de- 
tailed preparation for war that has been un- 
dertaken since 1870, has been a clear, mer- 
ciless demonstration of the supreme impor- 
tance of military training so long as nations 
call upon the sword as the final arbiter of 
their disputes. Whilst dwelling on this 


point, the following correspondence may be 
read with interest as setting forth my con- 
victions as to the beneficial effects of an 
early military training. 

Providence, R. I. 
Professor Larned. 

Dear Sir: 
mittee of the city of Providence to introduce mili- 
tary drill into our High School. Some of the citi- 
zens of our city have appeared at a public hearing 
in opposition to the measure, believing that the 
drill is not sufficient as a means of physical culture 


It is proposed by the School Com- 


to secure the best development of growing boys. 
Some of us are also opposed to it because we 
think all military ideas and tendencies in educa- 
tion should be confined to the curriculum designed 
for the training of soldiers, and should not be 
made a part of the general training for ordinary 
life. Knowing that many high military authorities 
declare strongly in favor of gymnastic exercises, 
as complementary to and even corrective of the 
physical effects of military drill, I greatly desire 
some testimony from West Point in regard to this 
matter. Would you be kind enough to write a 
note stating in brief your opinion as to the ade- 
quacy or inadequacy of military drill given two 
hours a week to the boys of our public schools 
as a means of physical culture, and will you allow 
me to use such a note in public through speech or 
printed leaflet, if its purport is such as to help 
the opponents of this proposed introduction of 
military training in their campaign? I would add 
that your name has been suggested to me as that 
of a person fully competent and probably willing 
to give important testimony upon this subject. 
Yours sincerely, A. B. 
U. S. Military Academy, West Point, N. Y. 
My Dear Madam: In replying to your com- 
munication of yesterday, it would give me great 
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pleasure to feel that my views regarding the in- 
troduction of drill into the public school system 
are, as I judge from the tenor of your letter you 
conceive them to be, in accord with your aim. I 
am at least so far in sympathy with those who op- 
pose military training in the schools of our coun- 
try for the education of its youth, as to be an ar- 
dent adherent of the principle of arbitration for 
the settlement of international disputes, and a 
profound disbeliever in the arbitrament of the 
sword if by any right and honorable means it can 
be averted. 

War I conceive to be the greatest curse that can 
fall 


apathy; but I fear that, until the spiritual nature 


upon a people, except religious and moral 
of man has attained a degree of regeneration 
which will enable society to bear continued peace 
and prosperity without a tendency to moral decay, 
and that disease of religious faith which may be 
called fatty degeneration, war will continue to ap- 
pear from time to time as the symptom and cor- 
rective of such a state, and nations will be com- 
pelled to face its aggressive necessity. The high- 
est practical ethical stand which any single nation 
can take regarding war at the present juncture of 
the world’s affairs is that of defensive prepara- 
tion, associated with a lofty and persistent policy 
looking toward the establishment of tribunals of 
arbitration for all questions in contention not af- 
fecting the national life and independence. 3ut 
neither feature of such an attitude should be lack- 
ing, and I fear that those who look to achieve the 
millenium by the total suppression of military 
virtues in a people will learn their mistake at the 
cost of national self-respect and integrity, and 
with the loss of certain fine traits in its men which 
are best developed by the education of the soldier. 

There are, believe me, very great virtues in the 
military training—so great, indeed, that, were 
they cultivated for purposes of peace and good 
will instead of war and destruction, I believe there 
could be no nobler school for the human race 
Self-restraint, reverence for authority, obedience, 
discipline, integrity, self-denial, self-sacrifice and 
simplicity of life are the foundations of the higher 
life, and these are the essentials of a good soldier. 
Has it not occurred to you as you look upon the 
young generations maturing under the violent ac- 
tivities of our day, that of these qualities the first 
four and the last are to a very large extent want- 
ing in their moral equipment, to say nothing of the 
remaining three? I think so, and I do not think 
it augurs well for the near future. Law, as law, 
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never since history began received so little re- 
spect as now, and never in historic times has there 
been so much law. The one is a function of the 
other. 

You ask me, as an officer of the National Mili- 
tary School, to give you my opinion as to the ade- 
quacy as a means of physical culture of two hours 
a week devoted to military drill. This is a very 
simple question and very easily answered, did it 
involve nothing more than a matter of hygiene, 
and were your purpose simply to insure a proper 
hygienic development without antagonism to mili- 
tary development at the same time. Such an 
amount of drill is manifestly inadequate as a 
means of physical culture; and any weight which 
my utterance may possess as an officer of this in- 
stitution is not needed to emphasize the negative. 
But 
the context of your letter leads me to believe that 


It is also inadequate for military purposes. 


your opposition and that of others is based upon a 
conviction that its military nature makes against 
the national peace, and stimulates an aggressive 
Do you really think 
that an exercise which teaches prompt obedience, 


spirit in our coming race. 


precision, respect, flexibility, erectness of carriage 
and co-operation tends to bravado and violence? 
In my judgment it is precisely the absence of these 
qualities that develops recklessness and the dispo- 
sition of a bully. I venture to assert that if the 
opinion of the body of graduates of West Point 
were sought upon questions of war and our for- 
eign relations, it would be found to be as conser- 
vative and sober as that of judicious and peace- 
and been 
trained under the severest system of military dis- 
cipline and drill of any war school in the world. 
The chief difficulty to be encountered in the in- 
troduction of military exercises in the public and 


loving citizens; yet these men have 


private schools is the tendency to minimize it be- 
low the degree of usefulness as a discipline, and a 
failure to place it in the hands of those who know 
how to make it thorough and effective, or to sup- 
port their authority when chosen. The qualities 
of a soldier worth cultivating are not to be taught 
by smartness in.a limited drill, and the military 
officer or amateur soldier who sets store on these 
showy accessories only is unfit to train boys in 
military habits. The professional soldier knows 
that war is a question of morale; of habit of 
thought; of patient and continuous endeavor; of 
the discipline of mind and heart as well as body. 
It is also a question of a large mass of technical 
and scientific detail. 
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There may be brilliant individuals in whom 
military ability is an inborn genius; but it is very 
doubtful if even these are fit to command modern 
armies under modern conditions without study of 
modern technique. For every such exception, 
however, there must be thousands of disciplined, 
intelligent, conscientious subordinates who under- 
stand the complex details of modern war. Be- 
fore any considerable body of highly trained and 
skilfully officered troops of the great nations of 
Europe, our slightly trained levies of militia and 
volunteers would be at first as straw before the 
flame. Men could not stand in the face of armies 
which have been exercising for years in the large 
operations of active campaigning and acquiring 
skill in the handling of a complex armament. We 
do not support large standing armies to be per- 
fected in such exercises at enormous cost, and we 
are blessed in our freeylom from such a necessity ; 
but we do intend to defend ourselves when at- 
tacked, and, if necessary, to take our sword in 
hand when right and justice are to be maintained ; 
and if we are wise we must provide some alter- 
native means for the preservation of the elements 
of the military spirit and the dissemination of 
general principles of military form upon which to 
build in time of emergency. A policy which 
does not do this condemns thousands to useless 
slaughter and the nation to humiliation and dis- 
aster at such a crisis. For the preservation of the 
highest military tradition, and for the study of 
science and the techinque, we have a military 
academy that has no superior in the world, and 
special schools of the highest grade; but for the 
great body of men which must come at a moment’s 
notice from the nation, we have next to nothing. 
A thorough course of elementary drill and disci- 
pline in all the public schools of the land would 
be a most valuable strengthening of the national 
defense, and the very least we can do in common 
prudence, and it should be a patriotic duty to 
maintain it efficiently and enforce it strictly. The 
result would be a gain so great and widespread in 
the morals of our people as to justify it as a 
school of citizenship and civil duty alone. 

There are three facts generally ignored, I think, 
by the opponents of military training and prepara- 
tion, which are very practical in their bearing on 
the question. The first—that competition, con- 
test and war are correlative conditions, and that 
their analogies exist in all the activities of the 
universe. In other words, they are natural ener- 
gies. It is undoubtedly the destiny and duty of 
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man to modify, rise above, and overcome natural 
conditions, but it can be done not by ignoring, but 
by rightly guiding and using them. 

The second—that, under tense modern condi- 
tions, preparation for war has, undoubtedly, acted 
as the best possible preserver of the general peace. 
France and Germany would without doubt have 
been at each other’s throat long since under any 
other conditions than those of thorough equip- 
ment for war. When time and higher social de- 
velopment shall have brought full conviction of 
the futility of war, nations will agree to a mutual 
and equal disarmament; but it is not yet. 

The third—that the greatest disturber of the 
peace of nations is not the war spirit nor the mili- 
tary class, but the commercial spirit and the com- 
mercial class. It is commercial and industrial 
selfishness that makes the people eye each other 
askance, and moves them to seek each other’s 
blood. The power to embroil nations in mutual 
slaughter has passed from the governing and her- 
editary classes. Kings, diplomats and ambitious 
military spirits influence the destinies of countries 
less and less each year, and in their place public 
opinion sways, and the influence of powerful 
classes in the state determines, policy. But it can 
never be a wise or a salutary policy for any state 
to divest itself of the means of self-defense until 
it is beyond peradventure that the lion and the 
lamb have again reposed together in peace, and 
all swords have been beaten into plowshares and 
pruning hooks. 

I will take the liberty of dwelling upon one 
other consideration only in closing my reply to 
your question. Do you fully consider that the 
very policy of our political system, which wisely 
opposes the establishment of standing armies and 
militarism in all its forms, is only possible with 
safety to our integrity and independence when 
supplemented by some device which will fit the 
citizen for the emergency of self-defense and the 
preservation of that system? If the integrity of 
the principles for which America stands should 
ever be put in jeopardy by foreign enemies, no 
mere matter of numbers, bravery and patriotism 
will avail to prevent disaster. Without knowledge 
and discipline initial defeat is inevitable. 


Now, while war is the proximate, it is 
neither the efficient nor final cause of new 
conditions. War is always and only the 
symptom of but never the disease that af- 
fects nations with the battle frenzy. It is a 
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fever of the distempers of peace that gen- 
erate in the body politic—individual and cor- 
porate greed; luxury; political and social 
ambition and corruption ; the exploitation of 
man by man—and out of the cachexy of the 
Russian system proceeded the war with Ja- 
pan, which has left as its effects stupendous 
lesions whose end no man can foresee. As- 
tounding as is the portent of the rise of a 
great Oriental power with its promise of an 
awakened East, the issue of deepest interest 
to the Western world is the spectacle of a 
colossal empire in the throes of social and 
political regeneration. All the world is 
awaiting in breathless wonder the birth of 
the child of the most amazing revolution in 
history, for never before has such a birth 
had for its midwife a political labor strike. 
It is a demonstration in political first causes, 
and of the compelling power of the reduc- 
tion of the social structure to elementary 
conditions. Such an object lesson is omi- 
nous, and the demonstration will be noted the 
world over by the great party of discontent. 
In its disorganizing power an agency of this 
kind is without limit, and involves both the 
army and the police—the arm of govern- 
ment and of the law. It behooves military 
men to study its phenomena with the closest 
scrutiny, for, out of the great political strikes 
of 1905 will proceed forth an energy with 
which authority will have to reckon, and 
which will greatly strengthen the socialistic 
labor movement, whose progress has been a 
steady and increasing growth, and promises 
to be the dominating force of the Twentieth 
Century. 


Since the beginning of the Nineteenth 
Century, the influence of labor agitation in 
political matters has steadily increased, and 
each successive wave has reared a higher 


and more portentous crest. Starting with 
the Lyddite riots against machinery in 1811, 
in England, followed by the agitation for 
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universal suffrage and government aid in 
1816 at Spafield, whose motive was ex- 
pressed by this inscription on a banner: 
“Four millions of people on the point of 
starvation; four millions with a bare sub- 
sistence ; one-half a million in dazzling lux- 
ury”; there followed “Peterloo” in 1819, 
where 50,000 people were charged by a regi- 
ment of cavalry; the great strikes of 1824; 
“The National Union of the Laboring Class- 
es” in London for suffrage reform; the 
labor agitation and formation of the great 
“National Trades Union” under Owen in 
1832 and 1833; the Chartist agitation of 
1838, 1842 and 1848; the “Rights of Man 
Society” in Paris and Lyons in 1832; the 
national workshops in Paris in 1848. In 
Germany is to be noted the “Alliance of 
Communists” in 1836, and the propaganda 
of Karl Marx, Engels and Lasalle. Later 
on we have the organization of the “Inter- 
national Association” in London in 1862; 
of the “Socialist Party” in Berlin by Lasalle 
in 1863; of the “Marx Party” in 1869; the 
great railroad strikes of 1877 in America, 
followed by the widespread labor and so- 
cialistic upheavals of 1884, 1885 and 1886 
in Europe and America. All of these move- 
ments are phases of the great dynamic ener- 
gy operating everywhere in western society 
toward the same inevitable revolution in so- 
cial and political conditions which the 
Twentieth Century seems destined to bring 
to fruition. 

In Germany, France, England, Belgium, 
Austria, Italy, Switzerland and Spain the 
Socialist party, either with or without com- 
munistic leanings, are numerous and well 
organized ; and here in America the propa- 
ganda is making rapid head. 

In Germany their delegates to the Reich- 
stag increased from two in 1871 to nine in 
1881 ; twenty-four in 1890; fifty-six in 1898; 
eighty in 1904. The vote increased from 
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340,000 in 1874 to 550,000 in 1884; 1,457,- 
000 in 1890; 2,125,000 in 1898; and 3,010,- 
000 in 1904. In France the Chamber of 
Deputies consists of eighty-four Parliamen- 
tary Socialists, thirty-eight Radical Social- 
ists, and nineteen Revolutionary Socialists, 
giving a total of one hundred and forty-one 
for the party. 
eight deputies to Parliament in 1895, sixteen 
in 1897, and thirty-three in Igo00, and they 
control no less than 1,268 Municipal Coun- 
cils. In the United States 
politics is of recent introduction, polling 


In Italy the Socialists sent 


Socialism in 


127,553 votes in the Presidential election of 
1900, and 402,286 in that of 1904—but it 
has trebled in four years. 

In view of these facts, the revolution now 
taking place before our eyes in Russia is of 
more unique interest than any other in his- 
tory, for the reason that it makes the first 
use of labor organization for far-reaching 
the 
this 


political ends, and also demonstrates 
enormous and paralyzing power of 
weapon. 
that the future issue of universal peace lies 


in the hands of the proletariat, and not in 


It leads inevitably to the reflection 


those of monarchs, politicians or captains of 
industry. With the internationalization of 
labor and socialistic organizations, war and 
universal armament will become increasing- 
ly difficult to maintain. It renders some- 
what pathetic in its grim irony the spectacle 
of the Genius of Universal Peace and Arbi- 
tration as the protégé of the autocrat whose 


armies and ships have been crushed in one 
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of the most unnecessary wars of history, and 
whose empire is rocking in the surges of 
social dissolution. Hardly has the invita- 
tion to the peace conference issued from St. 
Petersburg before the Czar’s troops are 
called upon to destroy his own people in 
protection of his autocracy. 

But a spectacle which is of much greater 
importance than the anomaly of a military 
autocrat as an apostle of universal peace is 
this one of labor in politics on a scale un- 
dreamed of by the most advanced student of 
political economy. Labor has long been 
benevolently warned to “keep out of poli- 
tics,” on the principle that children must not 
play with fire. It has, however, suddenly 
stepped into politics and dominated it in- 
stantly ; while suddenly the whole machin- 
ery of autocracy and repression collapses in 
impotence. It may be assumed that, once 
entered there, labor has come to stay, and 
that, in the course of time, many things will 
be changed thereby—among them the con- 
and, with the 
bringing of social issues to the polls, it is 
probable that the status of the enlisted sol- 
dier will undergo with the rest a transfor- 


ditions of peace and war 


mation, and the ethics of military affairs a 
In the mean- 
soldier 


considerable modification. 


while, every professional should 


make himself familiar with the history and 
trend of the compelling social forces which 
are marshalling for a struggle of more in- 
terest to mankind than any international 
war that ever was, 





THE ROOK OF GIBRALTAR 


HOW THE BRITISH HOLD “THE ROCK” 


BY 
EX-SERGEANT JOHN SCRIVEN, R. A. 


ELL off the guards!” 

Responding to the ser- 
geant major’s command, 
the long line of heavily 
equipped soldiers, ‘stand- 
ing at ease down the cen- 
tre of the hard, white 
square, becomes agitated 
at different points 
throughout its length—commencing at the 
town end and running down to the Eu- 
ropa end. The senior non-commissioned 
officers of the guards spring smartly to at- 
tention, bringing their rifles to the “order” 
as they shriek in rapid succession: “North- 
west front!” “North front!” ending up 
with “Rosia Bay!” 

From some sixteen throats come these 
proclamations of the title of the guard for 
which they are assembled, for this regiment 
is finding the whole of the garrison guards. 


Then the line subsides, and orderly corpor- 


from the barracks with gro- 
ceries for the various guards. The South 
Barracks at their back stand out white and 
glaring in the hot sun; soldiers in shirt 


the 


als emerge 


sleeves are negligently leaning over 
verandahs to view the mounting; the sentry 
of the quarter guard halts, brings his rifle 
to the 


white canvas sunshade to complacently wait 


“order” and takes shelter under his 


the moment for turning out the guard; a 
few idle Spaniards lounging along the road 
at the foot of the barracks stop, and, lean- 
ing against the stone wall, watch the pro- 
the while; a 
swarthy Moor egg merchant, in white slip- 
quickly 


ceedings, lazily smoking 


pers, gabardine and fez, passes 
along without bestowing so much as a 
glance; a dog strays on to the square 
towards the line, and is at once driven off 
by a regimental policeman. But by this time 
the orderly corporals have finished their 
grocery distribution and the sergeant major 
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is walking sedately up and down in front of 
the line. 

Suddenly from the direction of the or- 
derly room is heard the clanking of a sword. 

The sergeant major halts, faces the 
guards, draws himself up and shouts shrilly, 
‘Gy-a-ards—Sh'n !” 

There is a sharp but spirited clatter, and 
then the line becomes rigid. The sergeant 
major turns, takes two quick steps forward 
and salutes the adjutant with a “Guards 
present and correct, sir!” Then he turns 


and shouts again: “Stand fast Nor’west; 


remainder, stand at eess!” 

The adjutant goes forward accompanied 
by the sergeant major to the head of the 
line, and commences his inspection. It takes 
him nearly an hour to thoroughly examine 
the 150 men, each guard springing to at- 
tention as he approaches. When all is done 
he returns to the front and gives the com- 
mand: “Guards—’Shun! Fix—Bay’nets!” 
There is the simultaneous flash of a line of 
steel, and the noise of bayonets being fixed 
to standards. Then the man on the right 
gives the signal, left arms fly back to their 
owners’ sides, rifles are drawn smartly in to 
the perpendicular, and the line is at atten- 
tion and rigid once again. “March off!” is 
the next command; officers come forward 
to take command of the guards for the 
Northwest and North Fronts and Main. 
As they draw their swords the guards 
move off in successsion, from the captain’s 
guard of fifteen men on the right of the line 
down to the corporal’s modest guard of 
three. 

Such is the ceremony enacted on the Rock 
every morning. Throughout the ensuing 
twenty-four hours these men will be the un- 
closing eyes of that rock sentinel that stands 
frowningly on the threshold of the greatest 
waterway of the world. But their duty will 
lie less in watching the straits and the bay 
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than in enforcing the very necessary fortress 
orders, and in guarding the secrets of gi- 
gantic magazines and ingeniously masked 
batteries from prying eyes. ‘The stately 
guardship outside the New Mole and the 
swift flying torpedo boats adequately police 
the waters, while on the summit of the 
Rock, 1,467 feet high, is the flag capped 
signal station, with its powerful telescopes 
and night glasses unceasingly sweeping over 
the great ocean route—in fair weather to a 
range of fifteen miles—and reporting in- 
stantly by flag and telegraph the sighting of 
every vessel. 

The guards of the Rock—“temporarily 
in the hands of the British,” as the Spanish 
will have it—are a fascination to the soldier 
with imagination. When he has performed 
his first North Front guard he will write 
home with impressive superiority: “This is 
no playing at soldiering.” The mere fact 
that he has issued to him the Martini-Henri 
rifle in place of the Lee-Metford, with ball 
ammunition, on this and other important 
guards, is to him sufficiently suggestive. 
When, with his arms at the “port” on being 
posted, he hears the corporal read aloud 
from the order board: “He will allow no 
one, particularly Spanish patrols, to ap- 
proach within fifty yards of his post. If his 
warning is disregarded he is to fire, care 
being taken to aim low,” he feels the re- 
sponsibility of an empire on his shoulders. 
With the shout of an ardent stentor he will 
turn out the guard to “Grand Rounds” if 
he be on No. I post, banging his rifle with 
the noisiest precision when he “presents 
arms”; at night, bringing his rifle briskly to 
the “charge,” he will emit a whoop that will 
send the hearts of the patrol—seeking to 
steal upon him unawares—into _ their 
mouths. Spanish patrols, who have been 
known to attempt to pierce our lines, have 
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thus often been startled into a hasty retreat 
by strong-lunged British sentries. 

Nothing will test the new sentry so much 
as the landing of the bulls on the neutral 
ground from the Spanish bum boats. The 
animals roam at random, the sentry is 
clothed in red, and barrack room tales are 
prolific and bloodthirsty. At such moments 
the soldier realizes the inconvenience of 
memory. But rarely, indeed, are his mis- 
givings justified. The animals are mostly 
plethoric and well controlled by their Span- 
ish drovers. 

The haphazard shots of the Spanish sen- 
tries at night at the tobaccco smugglers also 
have their share in fostering the martial 
spirit of the lonely British sentry. There is 
a tale of such promiscuous sniping being 
indulged in so as to attract the attention of 
the British guards while a spy, disguised 
as a smuggler, crept through the lines and 
into the North Front guard house. He had 
reckoned without his host, however. Se- 
renely sleeping in the corner, in spite of the 
myriads of vermin, was a powerful Irish- 
man, who had been oblivious of the call of 
“Guard, turn out!” He woke just as the 
Spaniard entered, “put him through it,” as 
the army expression is, and then quietly sat 
on him until the guard returned. 

The chain of sentries on the southern 
edge of the neutral ground, stretching 
across from the Bay of Gibraltar to the 
Mediterranean, and on the Northeast Front 
past the abattoir to the towering ‘northern 
wall of the Rock, is an effectual safeguard 
against all aggression by land. The red- 
trousered, blue-coated Spanish soldiery at 
Linea can look longingly over, but the per- 
ambulating line of British sentries—at 
whose back looms the precipitous rock-face, 
punctured with portholes, discernible here, 
if elsewhere screened by vegetation and per- 
plexing natural features—is sufficiently re- 
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straining; apart from the knowledge that 
the pressure of a button would create a 
chasm on the neutral ground! 

There are many posts to try the courage 
of the nervous sentry. On one post, on the 
Northwest Front, he will have to spend his 
periods of two hours amidst ropes and spars 
and sheds and lumber on a jetty—a place 
offering abundant means of concealment to 
possibly treacherous enemies. Then there 
is the North Flat Bastion Guard, perched 
midway on the Rock front, reached circuit- 
ously by stone steps, where the sentry is 
locked in alone with shot and shell and 
prowling monkeys ; there is that creepy post 
of the Ragged Staff, where, among dense 
trees and shrubs and half a mile from his 


comrades, he is set to watch the magazine ; 
there is the Windmill-Hill Flats Guard, 
bleak and solitary, high up on the Europa 


plateau, near to the long, modern needle 
guns that can drop shells on Ceuta; there 
are the posts on the ramparts looking out 
over the bay on the northwest, and then the 
guard of the small, isolated detachment at 
the Catalan Bay settlement—the only habit- 
able spot on the eastern face of the Rock. 
Nowhere is watchfulnesss more necessary 
than at the last-named post. It is associated 
with many attempts to gain the secrets of 
the fortress. Foreigners, gaining access by 
boat at dark, have made it their base of op- 
erations. Two desperadoes—whether at the 
instigation of their government or not was 
never discovered—many years ago made 
their way there with a view to gaining ac- 
cess to the galleries—those marvellous tri- 
umphs of engineering in which there are 
more than three hundred guns. Wien all 
was ready, equipped as Alpine climbers, they 
scaled the extreme north face of the Rock 
by night at the point where quarrying has of 
late years been carried on. The normal en- 
trances to the galleries being too rigorously 
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suarded, they recklessly determined to make 
their way in through an outlying porthole. 
From a narrow ledge, verging on the north- 
eastern side, one of them at length ventured 
aloft, his companion, connected by rope, re- 
maining below. But fortune did not favor 
the enterprise ; a garrison gunner patrolling 
in the galleries observed the sudden cark- 
ening of the porthole, and, dashing forward, 
seized and made captive the intruder. The 
sudden pulling of the rope jerked the man 
below off his hazardous perch. One prison- 
er only was brought to trial! 

It was from Catalan Bay, too, just seven 
years ago, that two adventurous British pri- 
vates of a northern regiment one evening 
hired a boat, and, rowing down toward 
Linea, disregarded—either deliberately or 
from ignorance—the Spanish sentry’s order 
to them to retire, with the result that he 
fired, killing one of them. Though the sen- 
try’s action may have been partially justifia- 
ble, his country thought it politic to have 
him tried for manslaughter, and he was sent 
to penal servitude. An analogous incident 
was the recent case of shooting of a Span- 
iard by a British sergeant. The latter was 
on guard on the North Front, when a sus- 
picious looking craft drew in to the shore, 
and the Spaniard 
creeping among the long grass. Receiving 
no reply to his challenge, he fired, mortally 
The boat was 


sergeant discerned a 


wounding the supposed spy. 
found to contain three other Spaniards and 
a quantity of gin. The jury failed to agree 
at the inquest, and the sergeant was arrested 
and tried in the civil courts for murder, but 
eventually acquitted. 

The soldier has a generous fancy, and 
tradition dies hard; round every disagree- 
able post some mystery is woven. The ter- 
ror-inspiring No. 2 post of the Ragged Staff 
Guard seems to have specially called forth 
the inventive faculty of imaginative war- 
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riors. Following close on the trouble with 
Germany in connection with the Jameson 
raid, the followitig incident took place. It 
had become known that a German spy—act- 
ing under orders from his government— 
was bent on making plans of the chief mag- 


azines and batteries, commencing with the 
Ragged Staff. 
moonlight night, the sentry watched for 
him, and then was startled by a loud rus- 
tling in the trees ahead. 
forward, he suddenly observed by 


Eagerly, one very bright 


Going cautiously 
the 
moon’s rays the figure of a man perched 
high on the bough of a tree—half hidden by 
the leaves. The sentry’s first impulse was to 
use the business end of his bayonet ; on sec- 
ond thoughts he decided to constrain his 
captive to his uncomfortable position until 
The idea was thoroughly to the 
taste of the relieving sentries, each of whom, 


dawn. 


during his two hours’ duty, stood under the 
tree, gazing exultantly at the figure aloft 
and indulging in satirical remarks anything 
but complimentary or consoling. At dawn 
a triumphant guard proceeded to dislodge 
the captive. He responded not to their 
taunts and did not budge an inch. 
vate at once climbed aloft—but, alas! only 
By this ruse 
the clever spy had obtained all the informa- 


A pri- 
to discover a lifelike effigy. 


tion he required during the night and had 
made good his departure. 

The lot of the sentry at night on Sandpits 
Magazine is no enviable one. Not only is he 
for the immense 
masked batteries reaching from his post to 
the Alameda, and alone with enormous sup- 
plies of shot and shell at a considerable dis- 
tance from his guard; he is also separated 


practically responsible 


from his comrades by a cemetery. Further, 


there is a grewsome yarn—impressively 
subscribed to by imaginative old soldiers—of 
a murdered sailor who parades nightly at 


the entrance to the post. There is no sub- 
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stantiated record of such an event, but each 
relief will ask the happy relieved sentry if 
the vision has appeared. 

Of all posts, however, Willis’s Guard is 
the most shunned. It is, perhaps, the high- 
est on the Rock, and the most isolated ; the 
climb up usually takes over an hour. Clus- 
ters of cacti, gum-cistus, bellasombra and 
pimento trees abound—the haunt of mis- 
and the sentry is posted 
Of 
all the stories that are connected with the 


chievous monkeys 
a good distance from the guard house. 


Gibraltar guards none obtains such implicit 
belief as that associated with this. The 
tradition is that when the privates not on 
sentry-go and the corporal slept in the guard 
house one dark night treacherous “rock 
crept in and murdered them. 
The sentry on duty waited lonely in the 
night outside, his nerves agitated by stir- 


scorpions” 


ring trees and frisky, though unwelcome, 
friends. Hour after hour passed, and the 
Returning at length to 


waken the corporal he, too, was seized and 


relief came not. 


murdered on the guard house threshold. 
Bloodstains can still be pointed out, though 
skeptical soldiers ascribe them to bad butch- 
ering of the guard’s ration meat. 
is variously told. 


The story 
By some the acts are sup- 
posed to have been prompted solely by ven- 
geance against the government, while others 
declare that the murderers were monkeys. 
The North Flat Bastion Guard, too, is as- 
The 


sentry, locked in the magazine yard, became 


sociated with a rather grim incident. 


apprehensive when his two hours had long 
His 


through the gate brought no response. Just 


passed and no relief came. shouts 
as he had resigned himself to a double dose 
of sentry-go, in the belief that the guards 
were all fast asleep, he heard steps at the 
gate, and, bringing his rifle to the “charge,” 
challenged briskly. The hesitation, and then 
the defiant, strange-voiced “frent!”’ (instead 
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of the orthodox “relief!’’) put him on his 
guard. Waiting in the shadow with rifle 


ready, he saw two Spaniards enter, knives 


glinting in their hands. In a moment he 
had struck on to the earth with the butt of 
his rifle, and then swiftly pinned the other 
The guards were dis- 
covered the effects of 
chloroform, evidently administered while 
they slept. Papers found on the Spaniards 
contained reference to an elaborate scheme 


with his bayonet. 


insensible from 


for blowing up the principal magazines, 
though the Spanish government denied all 
knowledge of the matter. 

It is the lot of the guard at the Convent 
—the Governor’s official residence to fur- 
nish an escort for the key sergeant, when, 
accompanied by the drums and fifes of one 
of the marches 
through the town at sunset to close all gates 


infantry battalions, he 


leading to the fortress. Quite a scare was 
occasioned about ten years ago, when, on 
being awakened one morning just before 
sunrise by the Convent sentry to open the 
gates and admit the stream of Spaniards 
from Linea, the key sergeant found his for- 
The was 
alarmed an immediate made, 
with the result that the missing articles were 


tress keys missing. garrison 


and search 
found lying in the roadway, just beyond the 
Casemates Barracks. It afterward tran- 
spired that an enterprising American tour- 
ist—possibly with a view to self-advertise- 
ment—had succeeded in becoming possessed 
of the keys during the night, but had found 
the task of getting through the lines into 
Linea quite beyond him, and, therefore, 
placing the keys where they might be seen, 
had abandoned his ridiculous project. 

The guard houses, though originally bare 
and unpicturesque enough, contain much 
mural testimony to the artistic talent of the 
numberless soldiers that have been sheltered 


under their roofs. Quaint caricatures of 
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soldiers of the day, witty verses, satire on 
unpopular comrades, monograms, and even 
colored paintings, add human interest to 
monotonous surroundings. One reads on 
the walls of the North Front Guard: “With 
ten shires charge magazines,” a sa- 
tiric allusion to the diminutive regiment ; 
“Which is the likeliest: Ten bob an’ a gal- 
lon a day; or Guards an’ Canaries in Bom- 
bay !” directed at the Foot Guards and Army 
Pay Corps, who do not see service in India ; 
while caricatures of an unpopular Governor 
are as plentiful as they are genuinely funny. 
In addition to the mural decorations which 
almost every guard can boast, there are in 
many instances articles of utility—shelves, 
outside benches, blinds and cooking utensils 
—constructed or purchased by soldiers in 
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past ages, and handed down through the 
generations, and in the officers’ rooms books 
and other useful items. 

The Ragged Staff guard house has per- 
haps the best rough mural paintings on the 
Rock. ‘They are mostly on the walls of 
what was once the officers’ private room, 
though the guard is now commanded by a 
sergeant, and were for the most part drawn 
by a wandering artist who subsisted there 
for some time. Chalk drawings and really 
clever colored paintings are also largely in 
evidence. An official mind once thought 


them unregulation, and sought to have them 
obliterated by whitewash, but, very happily, 
some one with a proper regard for the ro- 
mantic and picturesque was clever enough 
to defeat such a callous and unpoetic design. 





THE DUTIES OF A YOUNG OFFICER 


BY 
LIEUTENT COL. CHARLES G. TREAT 


Ex-Commandant or Cadets, West Point 


ERTAIN 
scribed regulating inter- 


forms are pre- 


course between nations 


and their representatives, 
military and otherwise, 
on official and social oc- 
forms 


: ryA 
casions. These 


embodied 
regulations, 
established by custom and agreement. 


are generally 


in printed 


The vast number of the rules of action, 
however, are of the nature of unwritten 
laws, and are based on the underlying 
principle of true politeness, and these re- 
marks are intended to call the attention 
of young officers to many conditions that 
will confront them on entering the service, 
a thorough understanding of which will 
enable them to act understandingly and 
avoid embarrassments. When you meet a 
military or naval officer of your own or 
another country, it is proper to salute and 
pass the time of day, and that whether you 
have any personal acquaintance with him 
or not. If you meet at a club, and he is a 
stranger and alone, it is proper and con- 
siderate to introduce yourself and offer 
any civilities you can reasonably give. If 
abroad or visiting, and any civilities are 
shown you, always call upon or send your 
card with “P. P. C.” when leaving in ap- 
preciation of attentions received. Always 
acknowledge promptly all written invita- 
tions by written reply, and if to a club, on 
final departure, leave your card-with the 


” 


steward with “P. P. C.” and “To the offi- 
cers and members such and such club,” 
marked thereon. 

Gambling and excessive drinking does 
not exist and is not countenanced or gen- 
erally practiced in the service. Playing for 
stakes at a club or in a public place is not 
proper. Gambling for high stakes among 
officers is bad. You do not want consid- 
erable portions of his money, neither 
should he be pleased to take yours. 

You are to a marked degree the keeper 
of your brother officer’s reputation. Cer- 
tainly so whenever you are known only 
as an army officer and not as an individual. 
Your conduct and actions assist in form- 
ing the reputation of the service. 

Remember in your social duties also, all 
engraved or written invitations, however 
informal, require a prompt written reply, 
and whether accepted or not, a return call 
is imperative, certainly within ten days. 
Officers visiting a Post should be called 
upon promptly. If a Department Com- 
mander, or his official representative, like 
his Inspector or Adjutant General, call 
promptly. 

When a ship of a foreign nation (or of 
your own under certain circumstances) 
comes into your port, regulations are laid 
down as to when and how they shall be re- 
ceived and how visits shall be exchanged 
between commanders. The Commanding 
officer of the fort or station sends his Ad- 
jutant or representative to call on the ship 
commander as soon as possible after the 
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ship has come to anchor to offer any as- 
sistance and the usual courtesies of the 
port, and if the ship Commander is senior 
to the Post Commander, to ask when it 
will be convenient to him for the Post 
Commander to call in person and pay his 
respects. If the Post Commander is junior, 
he may make the first call in person with- 
out the above preliminary call. On visiting 
a ship a commissioned officer always 
boards the ship on the starboard or right 
side and being met by the officer of the 
deck introduces himself and states the 
nature of his call. The officer of the 
deck will conduct him to the ship com- 
mander or send in his card. In calling, 
state the nature of your visit briefly and if 
the ship commander is the junior to your 
commanding officer, offer to meet him if 
he desires when he comes ashore, and if 
a date is fixed, have an orderly with the 
Officer of the Day or Adjutant meet him 
at the dock and conduct him to the Com- 
manding Officer. The same party con- 
ducts him to his launch returning. Official 
calls should be made in sidearms. Before 
leaving your own boat your crew should 
be instructed to stand off out of the way 
of any other boats that may want to use 
the gangway. When several officers call 
together, the senior leaves the small boat 
first and the others in order of rank. On 
leaving the ship the junior goes over the 
side first. The salute by the guard at the 
gangway is returned by the senior officer 
only. If a salute with guns is fired on 
leaving, the wheel of the launch is stopped, 
or the crew given “oars,” and the office 
entitled uncovers or stands at salute. The 
above official calls must be made and re- 
turned within twenty-four hours if prac- 
ticable. 

I wish to caution every young officer 
against acepting gratuities or presents 
from those with whom you have official 
dealings—civilians, contractors, dealers, or 
enlisted men. Keep your record and your 
conscience clear and free from any trace of 
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a transaction that could be distorted by 
your worst enemy to appear that your ac- 
tions were unduly influenced from personal 
motives or by questionable means. The 
bulwark of safety for the nation must con- 
tinue to be the absolute incorruptibility of 
its officers. 

The value of an officer is not in the least 
gauged by his bank account, but his 
method of treating financial obligations 
gives a decided insight into his stability 
and worth. It is easy to get into debt, 
everything is made smooth. It is always 
hard paying for a dead horse. A man who 
is in debt is morally mortgaged. It has 
always been my hope and endeavor to 
work toward the end that the graduate 
from West Point could start on his career 
free from debt. You will find it an almost 
invariable rule that the officer that goes 
wrong is the man in debt. Make some 
kind of a saving every month no matter 
how small, but make it. Open a bank ac- 
count in a national bank and pay all bills 
by checks. You will then always have re- 
ceipts in the shape of cancelled checks. In- 
vest your savings in some legitimate way. 
A savings bank is very convenient until 
your principal is large enough to put into 
a bond or first class mortgage on improved 
property. 


If you have some one dependent on you, 
and you have nothing to meet immediate 
expenses or to relieve their necessities in 
case of your death, then a _ reasonable 


amount of life insurance is an excellent 
precaution. The Army and Navy Mutual 
is sound and sure, and is not burdened 
with commissions to pay to agents, nor is 
your policy subject to changed conditions 
by the free use of a rubber stamp,.as has 
been the experience of officers insured in 
some of the big companies. 

The best theoretical conditions for a 
young officer just developing his military 
career is to be free and foot loose, ready to 
undertake any duty or make any journey 
with only sufficient notice to settle his bills 
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and pack his bag or field kit and be ready 
to move. I am not offering these argu- 
ments from a selfish point of view, but 
more in the interest of the young wife and 
mother. These conditions can be post- 
poned and ‘far better handled and provided 
for after a few years’ service, when you can 
make proper and comfortable arrange- 
ments to meet them. Many and valuable 
opportunities for the most attractive and 
advantageous service have to be foregone 
or are not offered to an officer on account 
of having others besides himself to con- 
sider. 

Study human nature, pick out what you 
see are fine characteristics in a successful 
man and quietly emulate them. If you are 
in doubt what to do under certain circum- 
think what your model would 
probably do and act accordingly. Never 


stances, 


think too well of yourself or your ability. 
but on the other hand don’t unduly under- 
estimate yourself, for it is true without 
question that the world’s estimate is great- 
ly influenced by your own. 


It isn’t neces- 
sary to advertise your self-esteem; study 
yourself and know your capabilities, not 
forgetting your shortcomings and weak- 
nesses, and at the same time try to size up 
your associates without suspecting them. 

[ have perhaps strayed considerably 
from the subject of military etiquette strict- 
ly, but I wish to impress upon you that all 
these small matters of etiquette are impor- 
tant in their observations in forming your 
military character and reputation. Don’t 
neglect little things. Take your profession 
seriously, and, like the successful doctor 
and lawyer, keep constantly trying to per- 
fect yourself in it. Make a specialty of 
something connected with your profession 
and post yourself to the extent that it will 
be appreciated; that nobody knows more 
about that particular subject than you do. 
There will come a time when your 
particular ability in that line is wanted, 
and you will be called to a place of 
responsibility on account of it. Don’t 
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let your profession push you. Court 
responsibility so as to accustom yourself 
to it, and when you are in command of the 
advance guard or the safety of an army and 
the success of a campaign is in your hands, 
you won’t have to think twice or long for 
help in making your dispositions for lack 
of confidence and knowledge of just what 
is the thing to do. 

In your post you transact business 
through the staff, but with a command 
other than the one of which you are a part 
your requests are made to the command- 
ing officer. Keep yourself thoroughly con- 
versant with general orders issued for the 
guidance of the army, the regiment or 
corps and the company. No plea of ignor- 
ance is admitted as justifying a breach of 
regulations or standing orders. After be- 
ing detailed for a tour of duty exchange 
cannot be made without authority of the 
commanding officer. If excused from duty 
by the surgeon or otherwise, notify the ad- 
jutant and your company commander. 

Army regulations prescribe: “Courtesy 
among military men is indispensable to 
discipline; respect to seniors will not be 
confined to obedience on duty, but will be 
extended on all occasions. All officers sa- 
lute on meeting and in making or receiving 
official reports. Military courtesy requires 
the junior to salute first, but when the sa- 
lute is introductory to a report made at a 
military ceremony or formation to a repre- 
sentative of a common superior, as for ex- 
ample, to the adjutant, the officer of the 
day, etc., the officer making the report, 
whatever his rank, will salute first. The 
officer to whom the report is made will ac- 
knowledge by saluting that he has received 
and understood the report. When under 
arms, the salute is made with the sword, if 
drawn; otherwise with the hand. A mount- 
ed officer or enlisted man dismounts before 
addressing a superior not mounted. The 
commanding officer is saluted by all com- 
missioned officers in command of troops 
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or detachments. Troops under arms will 
salute as prescribed in Drill Regulations.” 

An officer is not justified in refraining 
from saluting a senior because that officer 
fails to acknowledge the salute in the prop- 
er manner or because of a real or fancied 
grievance or because the other officer fails 
a salute in the prescribed manner. 

In many services all ‘salutes under arms 
are rendered without uncovering. In our 
service the salute prescribed is designed 
for those in the military service. If you 
meet or address ladies you salute them by 
raising the cap. Be very careful to return 
all salutes and do not do so with a pipe or 
cigar in your mouth. 

Officers take precedence according to 
rank, and this precedence should extend to 
all matters of intercourse and relationship. 
But this is not meant that there should bea 
servility or fawning toward a superior offi- 
cer. Such a course is detestable, but there 
should be a dignified deference which in 
official intercourse should be marked. 

On receiving your assignment and be- 
fore leaving for your station, write a letter 
to the post adjutant, telling him of your 
orders and about what time you expect to 
arrive. If the post is off the railroad ask 
him about transportation facilities to the 
post and tell him the probable amount of 
baggage that you will have with you. Ask 
him about the messing facilities at the post 
and what quarters will probably be avail- 
able. If you are tendered and accept the 
hospitality of another officer make everv 
possible effort to get established in your 


own quarters promptly. It is easy to lay 


yourself open to criticism for not helping 
yourself. 


On arriving at your post go te 
the post adjutant and arrange for calling 
on or reporting to the post commander. 
Ascertain whether dress or full dress is re- 
quired, and dress accordingly before re- 
porting; when reporting for duty always 
be sure of having uniform with you. Your 
dress uniform and sword, at least, can be 
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carried in your hand baggage. When you 
report for duty be prepared for duty. 

After you have reported to the com- 
manding officer and are informed of your 
duty if assigned to any company or organ- 
ization therein, report to its commanding 
officer for duty and instruction. At your 
earliest opportunity after reporting for 
duty, ask the adjutant for any special or- 
ders or post regulations that you should 
know. A company commander is respon- 
sible for the care, instruction and condition 
of his company, and as a subaltern you 
must be punctilious in doing just what you 
are told. If it is necessary to act inde 
pendently in any case, report your action 
to the captain and reason therefor. If your 
captain is on sick report or absent tempor- 
arily, consult him when practicable before 
making any important changes in the usual 
routine. Do not change any company or- 
ders, methods of discipline and organiza- 
tion or appointments of non-commissioned 
officers without consulting him. The men 
are quick to notice your example and 
whether you do what you would punish 
them for doing. If you wish assistance or 
a detail from your company speak to the 
captain about it first. Study your drill and 
read up on your profession, so that you 
have positive knowledge. Few realize 
what a difference there is in the appear- 
ance of the same body of men when drilled 
by an officer who thoroughly understands 
his drill and one who does not. Be sure 
you know your profession in the smallest 
detail and all the reasons why and where- 
for. Learn absolutely all that an enlisted 
man has to do; one cannot intelligently 
order what he is ignorant of himself. 
Neither ancestry, wealth, race nor educa- 
tion, nor all together, make a gentleman if 
such person be wanting in a true consid- 
eration of the feelings of others. 

Be especially careful in your relations to 
those under you, because they cannot re- 
taliate. Do not take undue advantage of 
your official position to humiliate or do a 
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rude act; not only on account of the bad 
example set and unwilling service that will 
be rendered, but your superior is liable to 
take it out of you by administering to you 
a little of your own medicine. 
whether you are a severe disciplinarian or 
not. To maintain obedience and respect 
be consistent and decided, never vacillat 
ing; you can be firm without being harsh. 
Unseemly shouting and yelling at enlisted 
men is exasperating and irritating to them 
and is a sign of weakness in yourself. 
maintain respect and proper control of 
men have no favorites; let the transgres 
sion of a regulation meet the same punish- 
ment in all. If distinction is made the fa 


se just 


To 


vorite will be spoiled, the others made dis- 
contented and respect for you will be di 
minished in all. Do not threaten punish- 
ment if certain misconduct is repeated ; be 
sure those under you thoroughly know 
your orders and then punish the first 
transgression. It gives better results and 
every man knows just what to expect. 
Learn your men by name and their per- 
sonal characteristics, and don’t overwork 
Call all 
non-commissioned officers by their titles 
The 
private who calls the sergeant “Mickey” 
or “Dutchy” is generally the man who is 
inclined to kick against “Mickey’s” or 
“Dutchy’s” orders when they don’t suit 
him. 


the free horse because it is easier. 


and see that the privates do so also. 


with 
enlisted men (buying or selling) and do 


Have no financial transactions 
The new lieuten- 
ant is always, invariably, approached for 


“just a few dollars till next payday.” 


not lend them money. 


Re- 
fer him to his captain, who knows his 
necessities. In some very exceptional cases 
of sickness or emergency it would not be im- 
proper to aid a soldier financially; these 
cases are always unmistakable, but the fact 
that the man should approach his officer for 
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. 
an ordinary loan of money is an indication 
of lack of proper pride and respect. 

Show zeal, punctuality and precision in 
the performance of every duty, however 
small, from the writing of a board of sur- 
vey to the performance of the most impor- 
tant duty. Do everything to a finish, so 
that those who give you things to do can 
dismiss it from their minds, conscious that 
the thing ordered will be satisfactorily at- 
tended to, whatever 
might arise. 


conditions 
If the completion of your task 
contemplates the co-operation of another, 


changed 


don’t leave the matter in the air if your 
relief fails. If your orders technically re- 
lieve you see that somebody takes up the 
thread before you drop it. 

Another matter that I desire to call your 
attention to is loyalty and subordination 
between commissioned officers. In passing 
always salute your superior officer. If he 
calls you by your last name, or “Tom” or 
“Jim” or “Dick,” it is proper, if he is a 
captain or above you, to call him by his title 
always, no matter how intimate you may be. 
You are always going to be subordinate to 
somebody, and the practice of constantly 
keeping one’s self in hand and thoroughly 
disciplining one’s self to that respect for 
superiors and subordination to authority 
as a matter of first impulse is of greatest 


value and importance. It is an evidence 


It has 
infallibly been among the characteristics of 
all great men. 


of broad mind and fine character. 


It means when you have 
a thing to do, an order to execute or carry 
out, whether it coincides with your opinion 
or judgment it matters not, post yourself 
as to what the giver of it desires to accom- 
plish, and carry it out in spirit and in letter. 
Do it loyally. Do not criticise and discuss 
the orders and conduct of your superior 


officer in conversation or in public. If you 
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have exceptions to make there are proper 
and prescribed methods of making them. 

To be lacking in these characteristics is 
to be the man (I regret to say, we occasion- 
ally see them in our profession) who is 
constantly dodging behind what he calls 
his rights—who sets his judgment against 
that of his commanding officer—always has 
a grievance of some kind or another, 
which, while it may incommode his senio1 
for a short time only, it works against him 
personally, constantly, and it will be a part 
of his general reputation and record for- 
ever. Reputations and records travel fast- 
er and further than you can imagine. The 
reports that you are inclined to commit 
foolish and unsoldierly acts bordering on 
insolence and insubordination, or that you 
are broad minded, soldierly, generous and 
loyal in your actions, travel faster and 
further than you can possibly go, and you 
will always find this general reputation has 
preceded you, and such reports and infor 
mation have never been known to decrease 
in transit. It is easy to be too big a man 
to do anything small. The time will come 
to each of you when a particularly strong 
man is wanted for an important occasion 
or to fill a high and most responsible posi- 
tion, where personal equation and individ 
uality alone count; favoritism won’t fig- 
ure; it is the character and the man upon 
whom everybody feels he can rely that is 
chosen. The hair splitter, the insolent 
peevish, pettish, insubordinate faultfinde: 
is never on the list. 

Hamilton gives an excellent definition of 
a perfect officer, as follows: 


“He who combines the genius of the gen- 


eral with the patient endurance, both men- 
tal and physical, of the private; who in- 
spires confidence in himself and in all un- 
der him; who is at all times the gentleman, 
courteous alike to inferior, equal and su- 
perior ; who is strong and firm in discipline, 
without arrogance or harshness, and never 
familiar toward subordinates, but to all is 
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the soul of courtesy, kind, considerate and 
absolutely just.” 

General Orders, No. 132, 1902, and No. 
37, 1903, prescribe the articles of uniform 
and equipment that every officer is required 
to equip himself with, and also the times 
that certain articles of dress are prescribed 
to be worn. 

Every officer should as soon as prac- 
ticable provide himself with his complete 
outfit, adding to and amplifying it as his 
circumstances warrant. Get the necessary 
articles first and do not over-buy and over- 
stock yourself until you have an opportu- 
nity to judge what additional articles will 
be desirable from observation and person- 
al experience. Do not go into debt if you 
can avoid it. 

On reporting at your station you should 
have the following articles of uniform and 
equipment for garrison duty on hand and 
ready to wear: 

Full dress cap, dress cap, campaign hat, 
overcoat, raincoat or cape, dress coat, full 
dress coat, two pairs of dress trousers, ser- 
vice coat (woollen), service breeches 
(woollen), additional trousers and breech- 
es when you can afford them. Your white 
uniform and cap or helmet need not be pur- 
chased immediately. Full dress belt, sword 
knot, dress or leather belt and sword knot, 
sabre, leather leggings, spurs, necessary 
gloves (leather and white), uniform shoes 
(black and russet). (The new pattern cadet 
shoe is uniform, as is the cadet campaign 
hat.) 

In buying ornaments and gold lace arti- 
cles buy good ones. Cheap stuff is not 
economical, as it discolors and goes to 
pieces without giving satisfactory service. 
Most of you probably have a dress-suit 
case; that always is reasonably useful and 
convenient. A good strong leather bag that 
will hold, say, two suits of clothes and un- 
derclothes and a cap, if necessary, you will 
find of great use in travelling or in camp; 
Say 22 to 26 inches long; not too big and 
heavy to be carried handily. 
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For the field it is important to have cer- 
tain articles for comfort and convenience 
on hand, ready to roll up and take without 
delay. 

A good canvas roll, with necessary 
straps, pair good blankets, pillow, sheets 
and pillow case, rubber wash basin, canvas 
bucket, lantern for oil or candle. An inex- 
pensive wool sleeping bag that can be used 
either as a mattress or sleeping bag, fold- 
ing cot and table. Get this kit together at 
your earliest opportunity, so that in an 
emergency you won't have to run around 
on account of your improvidence and try 
to borrow from your more provident 
brother officer, because of your lack of 
preparation and foresight. In selecting 
your field outfit avoid getting articles that 
are heavy and bulky. 

You will find a good field kit is often of 
great convenience and use, even when 
going to a new station or in changing sta- 
tions, 

Get your mounted equipment together 
promptly when you can pay for it, whether 
you are a mounted officer or not; it is a 
good thing to have. The new combination 
bridle of the Ordnance Department is suit- 
able for any kind of service and reasonable 
in price. I advise every officer to own his 
own outfit complete and take as few arti- 
cles as possible on memorandum receipt. 
You wil take more care of and pride in 
them. Get a good pocket compass and 
a whistle, and keep them in your service 
clothes. Your revolver and holster can 
wait till you see something you like. 

If unfortunately and through neces- 
sity you do start out in debt, begin from 
the first payday in applying something, 
however small, to decrease the debt; do 
not wait to get it all in a lump; it does 
not come in that way. Always try and 
lay up something, and you will have 
means available for the emergency that 
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always comes, often when least expected 
and certainly at an awkward moment, if 
you are without the funds to meet it. 
The following is a list of clothing and 
equipment necessary and desirable to be 
provided with: 
Uniform Clothing, Ete. 

*Full Dress Coat. 
*Full Dress Cap. 
*Full Dress Belt. 

Dress Cap. 
+Campaign Hat. 

Overcoat. 

Rain Cape. 

Dress Coat. 
+Dress Trousers, 2 pr. 

Service Coat. 

Service Breeches. 

Sword Knot. 

Leather Belt. 

Leather Knot. 

Leather Leggings. 

Leather Gloves. 
+Uniform Shoes. 

Tan Shoes. 

Hat Cord. 

Spurs, not box. 

Saber. 

Leather Bag. 

Canvas Roll. 

Basin and Bucket. 

Rubber Boots. 

*Not needed if going to the Philippines. 

+Cadet campaign hat and shoes are uni- 
form. 

tOne pair only if going to the Philip- 
pines. 


Civilian Clothing. 


Hat. 

Walking Suit. 
Travelling Suit. - 
Umbrella. 

Ties, Shirts, ete. 
Evening Dress Suit. 
Overcoat. 





ARMY AND NAVY LIFE PURCHASES THE UNITED SERVICE. 
The publishers are pleased to announce the purchase of “The United Service,” a 
monthly magazine, which from the date of its foundation in 1879 has taken rank as 
the leading technical journal of the country in all that pertains to military and naval 
affairs. With this number the two magazines are combined under the title of 


ARMY AND NAVY LIFE 


AND 
THE UNITED SERVICE 

All subscribers to The United Service will hereafter receive the combined maga- 
zine till their subscriptions expire. 

Arrangements have been completed whereby the valuable technical articles sup- 
plied periodically by the General Staff wil! be continued in the future, and to this 
official literary matter will be added the unique and beautiful pictorial service, which 
has resulted in making ARMY AND NAVY LIFE a success from the very first 
number. 

We feel that both the publishers and the Service are to be congratulated on the 
consolidation, which gives the American Army and Navy a medium artistically and 
editorially worthy of the distinguished class to which it appeals. 


AMERICA’S OUTLOOK FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


The New Year will have been ushered in by the time these words reach the eyes 


of our readers, and we are glad to say that in but one part of the civilized world did 
the clash of arms conflict with the music of the bells. As regards America’s outlook, 
this country is fortunately at peace with the world and itself, nor can the most pessi- 
mistic or alarmist individual foresee any combination of circumstances likely to em- 
broil America during the immediate future. 

Of course it is never safe to prophesy peace in these days of huge standing ar- 
mies and immense navies, but so far as human intelligence can see the triumphant 
progress of America will continue unchecked during 1906, and ARMY AND NAVY 
LIFE trusts that the coming year will be full of satisfaction and honor to every one 
of its citizens. 
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‘ EUROPE’S OUTLOOK FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


The satisfactory condition which -exists in America is unfortunately not reflected 
in Europe. 

The New Year which dawns in Russia finds that Empire in the throes of a bloody 
revolution, the final outcome of which no man can forecast. The disastrous war in 
Manchuria was barely over before the Russian Autocracy found itself confronted with 
an enemy at home, a hundred times more dangerous than the enemy which had in- 
flicted so stupendous a defeat on it in the East. It is barely possible that the revo- 
lutionary forces now in arms will succeed, and much as America sympathizes with 
the attempt of the Russian Democracy to win a measure of freedom, it is hardly ad- 
visable that the reins of government should be intrusted to the revolutionary faction 
struggling to grasp them. One thing is certain, every drop of blood that has been 
spilled in the struggle advances the day and hour when Russia, striking off the bonds 
of despotism and ignorance, will step forward into the concourse of nations as a 
sane and healthy self-governing empire. 

The war clouds which hover over Russia are duplicated in Germany, France and 
England. Without any wish to exaggerate the gravity of the situation, the fact re- 
mains that the thoughtful observer of European events awaits with anxiety the re- 
sult of the Moroccoan Conference. 

The Anglo-French Agreement has been halted by the great War Lord of Ger- 
many; Delcassé has been dethroned, and the whole question remains a deadly source 
of danger for European peace till an agreement is reached. 

In the meanwhile the French and German armies are being brought to the high- 
est degree of preparedness and regiments are being hurried to the frontier. 

This condition in itself is full of menace, because at any moment some unpre- 
meditated and irresponsible act may fire the train which will lead to war. 

The recent change of government in England does not help the peace outlook. 
No Englishman forgets that it is the Liberal Party which has been ever instrumental 
in plunging the nation into war. ‘The havoc it has wrought is not the more forgiven 
because it has been done through weakness and through a womanish desire to avoid 
“unpleasantness.” 

The name Gladstone in England is honored as that of a minister of Home Affairs, 
but as a Foreign Minister he was notoriously weak, and it was to him and to him alone 
that England owed the Soudan War, the Zulu War and the Boer War, although in 
every case when the mischief had been done, and the recourse to arms was inevitable, 
the English Nation swept the Liberals aside unhesitatingly and placed the Conserva- 


tives in power to conduct the campaign. mr 


. ; ie 
The new Premier, Campbell-Bannerman, is a man lacking both decision and 


initiative. The open sympathy and the assistance he gave to the Boers will never be 
forgiven nor forgotten in England, and the only reason he occupies his present posi- 
tion is because when the sceptre of power slipped from the nerveless fingers of Bal- 
four there was no one else in the Liberal Party with a desire to grasp it. Camp- 
bell-Bannerman steps into temporary office as a stop-gap until such time as the 
country, weary of the usual invertebrate Liberal Administration, calls on Joseph 
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Chamberlain to take command of the ship’ of State, a position which has been right- 
fully his for the past five years. 

In the meantime, however, a crisis has to be faced, and it is this crisis which 
looms like a storm cloud on the European horizon. 


DESERTION: ITS CAUSES AND REMEDY. 


Probably nothing causes so much annoyance and discomfiture to the Military 
and Naval authorities of this country as the list of its desertions. Many are the rea- 
sons for this, many are the remedies proposed by one or another officer or official of 
the government. 

There is a growing desire to crystallize the causes into one important factor, and 
also to select from the suggested remedies 9ne which, all things considered, shall prove 
practicable, and yet accord with the appalling lack of seriousness with which the av- 
erage American regards an enlisted man’s oath of fealty when he enters the Army 
or Navy. Increased pay, less severity in fines, more personal comforts, less guard 
duty, education of the public, less fatigue and menial work—all have their advocates, 
and properly so. 

The writer is led to believe, by personal observation and conversation with en- 
listed men of both Services, that if the menial work of both Services, such as is 
usually performed by common laborers, were eliminated, or at least greatly modified, 
the desertion roll would decrease about 60 per cent. at least. 

The Chief of Staff of the Army has touched the root of the trouble, and outlined 
a very pleasing and practical remedy, in his report for the Army. Soldiers and sailors 


enjoy professional work, but the common drudgery ot scavengers and menials blunts 
a good deal of that professional spirit which even the poorest soldier possesses to 
some extent. 


A WESTERN PAPER'S BELATED “SCOOP.” 


Our attention has been called to an article in a Western publication called the 
Woman's Home Companion, purporting to be written and signed by His Serene 
Highness Prince Louis of Battenberg. 

After pointing out how “especially and signally honored” the editor feels, there 
appears this assertion: “Jt is absolutely the only authentic signed article given by His 
Highness the Prince to any American publication.” 

Several of our subscribers and friends have asked us how this boast can be recon- 
ciled with the fact that our December number, published thirty days previous to their 
date of issue, contained an exclusive signed article on “The Lessons of the Russo- 
Japanese War,” by His Royal Highness. 

The moment the matter was called to our attention we invited the Editor and 
Publisher of the paper in question to justify their claim, and the unsatisfactory na- 
ture of the answer received leaves us no alternative but to say that the claim made 
in the Woman’s Home Companion is an absolute untruth. 
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A COMPARISON OF RECENT BATTLESHIPS 


BY 


H. G. GILLMOR 


Naval Constructor, U.S. N. 


NCLUDING vessels to be 

J, \aid down before the close 

f of the present year, the 

six maritime powers of 

the world, Great Britain, 

France, United States, 

Germany, Italy, and Ja- 

pan, have under construc- 

tion forty-seven battleships varying consid- 

erably in size and characteristics. From 

time to time as facts regarding the vessels 

laid down by the several powers become 

known, comparisons on the basis of gun fire, 

protection, speed and other features are 

made. That such comparative studies are 

of interest in the development of naval de- 

sign is evidenced by their frequency and the 

number of systems upon which they are 

based ; ranging, as these have, from what has 

been aptly termed comparison by instinct to 

mathematical comparisons of considerable 
complication. 

The purpose of the present article is to 
compare from the point of view of the de- 
signer and builder the latest battleships of 
each of the six powers named regarding 
which reasonably accurate information is 
available. The vessels selected for this com- 
parison are: Vermont, American; Lord 
Nelson, British; Katori, Japanese; Demo- 
cratie, French; Deutschland, German, and 
Vittorio Emanuele, Italian. Their princi- 
pal characteristics are given in this article. 


In the number and position of the large 


caliber guns, less variation is observable 
among the vessels here considered than 
would generally have been the case with a 
similar comparison of vessels of the same 
In all of the ves- 
sels except the Deutschland, the largest cali- 
12-inch. In _ the 


I1-inch guns are employed. 


nationalities in the past. 


ber gun provided is 
Deutschland 
The number of large caliber guns, namely, 
four mounted in pairs, two forward and two 
aft, is the same for all of the vessels except- 
ing the Vittorio Emanuele, in which two 12- 
inch guns, mounted singly, one forward and 
one aft, have been provided for, the designer 
of this vessel holding that the large slow- 
firing guns at the bow and stern would not 
determine the character of the engagement 
in its early stages, but are rather to be re- 
served for destruction of the enemy at close 


range. 


The system of protection employed for 


these large caliber guns is, as well, almost 
uniform. They are all mounted in armored 
turrets or their equivalents near the ends of 
the vessel; with barbettes of large diameter, 
or smaller diameter armored tubes, for the 
protection of the turning, elevation and other 
gun mechanisms and the ammunition sup- 
ply. Leaving out of account the 8-inch 
armor for tubes and turrets which the de- 
signer of the Vittorio Emanuele employs, 
the difference in thickness of the armor 
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protecting these gun positions is not great; 
varying from 10-inch for barbettes and 12- 
inch for turret face plates in the Vermont, 
Katori and Deutschland, and 11-inch for the 
Democratie, to 12-inch for the exposed por- 
tions of the barbettes. and turntables in the 
Lord Nelson. 

A comparison of the intermediate caliber 
guns of these vessels is of especial interest 
on account of the suggestion, receiving seri- 
ous consideration, to suppress entirely the 
intermediate caliber guns and introduce in 
their stead larger numbers of the largest 
caliber guns. The tendency has _ been 
steadily to increase the caliber of these in- 
termediate caliber guns; and if the battle- 
ships here considered were compared with 
some of their early predecessors, this in- 
crease in caliber would be very noticeable. 
Among the vessels under consideration there 
is a wide range in the caliber of the inter- 
mediate battery. 


In the Katori there are four 10-inch guns 


mounted singly in barbette, and a central 
battery of twelve 6-inch guns. In the Lord 
Nelson the intermediate caliber guns are 
uniformly 9.2-inch, mounted eight in pairs, 
in barbette, for bow or stern and beam fire, 
and two singly for beam fire. In the Ver- 
mont there are eight 8-inch, mounted in 
pairs in turrets for bow or stern and beam 
fire, and a broadside of twelve 7-inch guns 
‘on the deck below. 
ele the intermediate caliber guns are regard- 


In the Vittorio Emanu- 


ed by her designer as the main battery of the 
vessel. She has twelve 8-inch guns, mount- 
ed in pairs in turrets, two amidships, two 
forward and two aft, to fire over wide an- 
gles. In the Democratie there are ten 7.6- 
inch guns, mounted six in turrets and four 
The Deutschland is provided 
with fourteen 6.7-inch guns, mounted ten 


on the gun deck in an armored central bat- 


in casemates. 
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tery and four in casemates, giving bow or 
stern and beam fire. 

With the variations in the second caliber 
guns there will be noted considerable differ- 
ence in the method and degree of protection 
given these guns. When intermediate cali- 
ber guns above 7 inches in diameter are pro- 
vided for in any of the vessels considered, 
they are, except for four of the guns of the 
turrets or their 
equivalent, and protection to the guns and 
ammunition supply given by curved armor 


Democratie, mounted in 


and armored tubes, assisted in most cases by 
The thickness 
of curved armor for the protection of the 


the side armor of the vessel. 


guns varies from 6 inches in the Vittorio 
Emanuele and Democratie to 8 inches for 
the 9.2-inch guns of the Lord Nelson. The 
extreme of isolation and protection of the 
second caliber guns is seen in the, Demo- 
cratie, in which the 7.6-inch guns are mount- 
ed singly, six in turrets with 6-inch curved 
armor protecting both the guns and the am- 
munition supply and gun operating mechan- 
isms, and four in casemates protected by 
7.6-inch vertical armor. Where guns 7 
inches and below in caliber are employed 
they are mounted in central battery, protect- 
ed by vertical side armor the thickness of 
which is 6 inches on the Katori, 634 inches 
on the Deutschland, and 7 inches in the Ver- 
mont. 

In the extent of protection for the water- 
line there is substantial uniformity, all of 
the designs providing for complete water- 
line belts. The thickness of the armor for 
these belts varies, however, considerably. 
The maximum, 12 inches amidships and 6 
to 4 inches at the ends, is provided for in 
the Lord Nelson, while the Democratie has 
a narrow belt 11 inches amidships and 714 
inches at the ends. The thickness of the 
water-line belt on other vessels considered 


varies from 9 inches to 934 inches amid- 
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ships, tapering in thickness toward the ends 
to about 4 inches. 

A greater variation is to be noted in the 
length and thickness of upper belt armor. 
In the Democratie a narrow upper belt, 
which virtually is a part of the water-line 
belt, though for the purpose of comparison 
considered separately from this belt, extends 
for the full length of the vessel, having an 
amidship thickness of about 8 inches, taper- 
ing toward the ends. The extreme in the 
other direction is found in the short upper 
belt of the Vittorio Emanuele, extending for 
about one-half the length of the vessel, hav- 
ing a thickness of 8 inches. The upper belt 
of the Lord Nelson has an amidship thick- 
ness of 8 inches and extends from the after 
barbette to the bow, tapering to 4 inches in 
thickness at the bow. The Vermont, Ka- 
tori and Deutschland have upper belts, ex- 
tending from the forward to the after heavy 
gun positions, and varying in thickness from 
6 inches on the Katori to 7 inches on the 
Vermont and 8 inches on the Deutschland. 

In the matter of speed there is, except for 
the 22-knot Vittorio Emanuele, which her 
designer has termed a compromise type, 
greater uniformity in this element than 
would have been the case generally in the 
past. The speed provided for in all of the 
other designs except the Katori is 18 knots. 
The Katori has a design speed of 18% 
knots. In coal carrying capacity the low 
limits are found in the Deutschland and Ka- 
tori, providing for 700 and 750 tons respec- 
tively on the trial displacement, with 1,800 
tons maximum stowage capacity. From 
this the coal provided for in the designed 
displacement ranges from goo tons for the 
Vermont, Lord Nelson and Democratie, to 
1,000 tons for the Vittorio Emanuele, with 
a total stowage capacity provided for rang- 
ing from 1,825 tons for the Democratie to 
2,500 tons for the Lord Nelson. 
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One of the things most noticeable in the 
table of characteristics given above is the 
wide range in displacement of the vessels, 
rising from 12,624 tons for the Vittorio 
Emanuele to 16,500 tons for the Lord Nel- 
son, The past decade has brought a sub- 
stantial increase in the displacement of bat- 
tleships for all the naval powers, and indi- 
cations are not lacking that the limit in size 
has not yet been reached. Increase in dis- 
placement necessarily involves an increase 
in unit cost, and we have seen the cost of 
hull and machinery for our battleships in- 
crease successively from $2,250,000 for the 
11,700 ton Kearsarge and Kentucky, $2,- 
885,000 for the 12,850 ton Maine class, 
$3,600,000 for the 14,950 ton Virginia class, 
to $4,150,000 for the Vermont class. The 
experience of other naval powers has been 
similar. The perusal of a recent paper by 
Lord Brassey bearing upon this question of 
increasing unit cost and total naval expendi- 
tures and the discussion which followed its 
presentation, suggests the desirability of in- 
cluding, in the comparison of the vessels of 
varying sizes here considered, a comparison 
of their probable costs, on the basis of the 
cost of American-built vessels. The cost 
has been separated into three divisions: hull 
and machinery, armor and armament, and 
the totals of cost are for the vessel complete 
as to hull, fittings, machinery, battery and 
armor, but without the various stores, etc., 
necessary to her preparation for first com- 
mission. The cost of hull and machinery 
has been estimated by estimating the dead 
weights of material in hull and machinery 
in tons and applying to these weights the 
known cost per ton dead weight of material 
for the latest American-built vessels of 
about the same size. The costs of armor 
and armament have been similarly estimated 
by estimating the weight of armor and bat- 
tery and ordnance outfits respectively pro- 
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vided for in the several designs, and. apply- 
ing to these weights the prices per ton of 
corresponding materials for our own vessels. 
The estimates under each of the three divi- 
sions and the totals for each vessel are given 
herewith in tabular form. 

As was to have been expected, the ves- 
sels rank in order of cost as they do in or- 
der of displacement. 

While a general idea of the relative naval 
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merical terms, a modification of the method 
outlined in a paper read before the Society 
in 1901 has been followed. It was then 


proposed to establish a basis of comparison 
by assuming a vessel, whose dimensions 
were those of the largest vessels under con- 
sideration ; in which the features of arma- 
ment, protection, speed and coal supply em- 
bodied were the minima of these several 
features which might be found among the 


THE NEW JAPANESE BATTLESHIP “KATORI” 


values of the several vessels considered may 
be had from an examination of the table 
giving the chief characteristics and from 
the accompanying plate, the 
among the vessels, which have been pointed 
out, preclude anything like an accurate com- 
parison from the point of view of the de- 
signer without recourse to some system. 
For the purpose of such a comparison, and 
with a view to reducing the expression of 
relative values of the several designs to nu- 


differences 


A result of the 
selection of the largest of the vessels for a 


vessels under comparison. 


type design was to give excessive weight to 
the speed feature in the numerical expres- 
sions for naval value derived by reference 
to the type design. To avoid this magnifica- 
tion of the value of speed, and establish a 
suitable basis of comparison, for the type 
design there has been assumed a_ vessel 
the form of which is such that, with the de- 
signed horse-power of the fastest of the ves- 
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sels under consideration, she would be capa- 
ble of the speed proposed in the fastest de- 
sign at about the displacement of that de- 
sign; but, for the purposes of the compari- 
son, assumed to have the least speed and a 
minima of the other features of armament, 
protection and coal carried on design dis- 
placement to be found in any of the vessels 
being compared. 

This type design will then be a vessel 
about 435 feet in length and of the general 
proportions of the Vittori Emanuele ; hav- 
ing a speed of 18 knots (that of all of the 
vessels under consideration except the Ka- 
tori) ; a normal coal supply of 700 tons (that 
of the Deutschland) ; a battery of two 12- 
inch guns (the largest caliber guns of the 
Vittorio Emanuele), fourteen 6.7-inch guns 
mounted in a central battery and casemates 
(the intermediate guns of the 
Deutschland) and secondary battery consist- 
ing of ten 12-pounders, three 3-pound- 
ers, and six Maxim guns (the secondary 
. battery of the Katori) ; two submerged tor- 
pedo tubes (the torpedo outfit of the Vit- 
torio Emanuele) ; the water-line protected 
by a complete belt 9 inches in thickness, 
tapering to 4 inches at the end (as in the 
Vermont and Katori), surmounted by an 
upper belt of 7.9 inches in thickness cover- 
ing about one-half the length of the vessel 
(as in the Vittorio Emanuele) ; the 12-inch 
guns protected by 8-inch armor on turrets 
and armored (as in the Vittorio 
Emanuele) ; and the 6.7-inch guns protected 
by 6-inch armor (as in the Katori). It will 
be assumed that the protection secured by 
the protective decks, conning towers, etc., 
in the several designs is so nearly uniform 
that they may be neglected in the compari- 
son being made. 

For naval purposes the value of a vessel 
is determined chiefly by the battery and am- 
munition carried, the protection given to the 


caliber 


tubes 
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guns, personnel and stability, the coal car- 
ried as affecting the time during which a 
vessel may operate without coaling, and the 
speed, 


tioned above, this value is independent of 


As pointed out in the paper men- 


the displacement; although there is a rela- 
tion between displacement and the naval 
value attainable, which fixes the limit of na- 
val value for any displacement, and the ex- 
cellence of a design should be judged by the 
nearness of the approach of the design to 
this limiting condition. It has been as- 
sumed that the naval value of the type de- 
sign may be presented by the figure 5100, 
this being the estimated weight, which it 
the design would be applied to the develop- 
ment of the purely naval features. 

The designers of the several vessels under 
consideration, for the 
minima for the several essential features of 
battleship design, have varied the distribu- 
tion of the remaining disposable weight in a 


having provided 


manner dictated by their ideas as to the best 
distribution, the naval policy of the country, 
or other reasons. The one restricting and 
governing condition in the development of 
these features in a design is weight ; and in 
considering a design from a point of view 
of the naval architect and builder, its value 
can be expressed in terms of the weight de- 
voted to the purely naval features of the 
design. If, then, each of the vessels under 
consideration be compared with the type de- 
sign, and an estimate made of the weight 


required to develop from the type.design in 
succession vessels embodying the several 
features of each of the vessels under consid- 
eration, there would be obtained figures 
which, when added to the naval value of the 


type design, would express numerically the 
value of each of the vessels being consid- 
ered. ‘The figures employed for estimating 
the armament in the present comparison will 


include the ammunition, supports, etc., and 
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it may here be stated that the figures used 
in the comparison made in the paper men- 
tioned above did not adequately provide for 
ammunition, supports and other weights in- 
cident to the armament. This fact, taken in 
connection with the unfortunate choice of a 
type design magnifying the speed feature, 
places the present comparison on a some- 
what different basis from that of the paper 
in question. For the purpose of this com- 
parison armor in way of a deck which might 
be called the gun deck, whether guns are 
mounted on this deck or not, has been treat- 
ed as armor for the protection of the inter- 
mediate caliber guns. 
If, having derived values for the several 
designs numerically in the manner outlined, 
the figures for estimated total cost, exclusive 
of stores, etc., for each of the vessels, as 
given in Table II above, be divided by the 
corresponding figures expressing the rela- 
there will be 
relative 


tive naval value of the vessel, 
obtained figures representing the 
cost in dollars per unit of naval value. These 
figures represent roughly the relative effi- 
ciency of the designs from the point of view 
of cost. 

On the other hand, since the figures for 
relative naval values are expressed in terms 
of the same dimensions, mathematically, as 
the displacements, division of the figures for 
relative naval value for each of the vessels 
by the displacement of the vessels will give 
figures which, when expressed as percent- 
ages, may be taken as roughly representing 
the relative efficiencies of the several designs 
' from the designer’s point of view. 

The several vessels when compared with 
the type design show increases in the sev- 
eral features going to make up naval value, 
with corresponding numerical additions to 
this value, derived relative naval values, de- 
sign efficiency and costs per unit of naval 
value as follows: 
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VERMONT. 
lwo additional 12-inch guns. 


Eight additional 8-inch guns... 


lwelve 7-inch guns instead of fourteen 


6.7-inch guns 


Additional 


secondary entners ee 
[lwo additional submerged torpedo tt ee S 
Additional protection for 12-inch guns.. 
Protection for 8-inch guns............. 
\dditional protection for 7-inch guns 


Large area, 7-inch upper belt....... 

\dditional coal supply cn designed dis 
placement 

For the 


above weights requires increase in ma 


same speed the addition of the 


chinery 


Total additional value 2,680 
5,100 
7,780 
16,000 
48.6 


design. eo 


Value 


Relative 


of type 
SNE PONDS 5. no sce evaws>< 
Displacement 
Efficiency of sisi atin 
Estimated total cost exclusive of stores, 

Gs 645 odie BE wm gee She ale we x lees en ba 


$oI5 


design. ... 


Cost per unit, naval value...... 


Value. 


380 


LORD NELSON 


Two additional 12-inch guns. . 
Ten 9.2-inch guns, in place of fourteen 
6.7-inch guns 
Additional secondary ‘ 
Two additional submerged torpedo tubes 
Additional protection for 12-inch guns. . 
Additional protection to the intermediate 
caliber guns ‘ 
Additional water line 
Additional upper belt protection........ 
Additional coal provided for on design 


b: attery 


protection........ 


displacement ......... prin 
With weights added shots 4 to maintain a 

speed of 18 knots necessitates addition- 

al machinery weights. .. 2.2.0... .000- 


Total additional value............. 


5,100 
7,085 
16,500 
48.4 


Value of type design..............0005 
Naval value relative to type design..... 
Displacement 

Efficiency of design. . ‘ 
Estimated total cost exc dashes 
Cost per unit, naval value.............. 


of stores, 
$7,329,000 


$o18 
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KATORI, Value. 
Two additional 12-inch guns........... 380 
Four additional 10-inch guns. . Sein 550 
Twelve 6-inch guns in place of Sorteon 
6.7-inch guns Ete hseaheinua a —8o 
Three additional submerged torpedo 
Es oe 45 
Additional woctestion | for 12- ict guns.. 57 
Protection for 1o-inch guns. 500 
Additional upper belt protection. . 150 
Additional coal provided for on design of 
displacement ; ieee aan s 50 
For one-half knot more spend eubeldes- 
ing additional weights above, necessi- 
tates increase in machinery weights. . 250 
Total additional value............. 2,415 
Value of type design.................. 5,100 
Naval value relative to type design..... 7,515 
NE eos SCG KG oa b wa veda de see « 15,950 
Efficiency of design ‘eaeeeeae 47.2 
Estimated total cost e echesiv e ot am- 
munition, stores, etc...............$6,851,000 
Cost per unit, naval value.............. $o12 
DEMOCRATIE. Value. 
Two additional 12-inch guns........... 380 
Ten 7.6-inch guns in place of fourteen 
6.7-inch guns 150 


Additional secondary be OS ee 30 


Three additional above water usigeto 

outfits osae'esces os964% 20 
Additional staan hor 3 12- rar guns. 390 
Additional protection for 7.6-inch guns. . 330 


Extra water-line protection............. 80 


Longer and narrower upper belt........ 200 
Additional coal provided for in design 
IIMEIE co ody nsar'voee vase ean es 205 
For the same speed the addition of 
weights above necessitates increase in 
machinery weights 110 
Total additional value 1,805 
Value of type design.................. 5,100 
Naval value relative to type design...... 6,005 
Displacement Gir Dass Base 14,635 
Efficiency of design. . Seta talteadien hee 47.7 
Estimated total cost  emalesive of am- 
munition, stores, etc...............$6,515,000 
Cost per unit, naval value.............. $932 
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VITTORIO EMANULLE. Value. 
Twelve 8-inch guns in place of fourteen 
6.7-inch guns. ee 380 
Additional secondary beltory cpaaees iss 30 


Additional protection for 8-inch guns... 25 


Additional coal on design displacement. . 300 

Extra speed with imerease in weight 

above necessitates increase in machin- 
ery weights 500 
Total additional value........ 1,235 
WAI OF T9700 DOGO. 6a ines ics sc cess 5,100 
Naval value relative to type design..... 6.335 
NINE oS yiny DE oa ge eww ab en} 12,625 
Efficiency of design... areas 50.2 

Estimated total cost, ‘euckusive wt am- 
munition, stores, etc.............. $5,439,000 
Cost per unit, naval value.............. $8590 
DEUTSCHLAND. Value. 


Four 11-inch guns in age of two 12- 
NT IB. 0s con Pie ewan. 245 


Additional secondary batter ry. is 90 
Four additional submerged compels abies 60 
Additional protection for 11-inch guns. 420 
Additional water-line protcction........ 30 
Greater area of upper belt. iehass 240 
For the same speed the adiiion of the 
above weights necessitates increase in 
IN yi Sins sates Waa cakes 50 
Total additional value 1,135 
Value of type design.................. 5,100 
Naval value relative to type design..... 6,235 
Displacement 13,000 
Efficiency of design. . Pec akip sie s 48.0 
Estimated total cost \ eaphiaes of am- 
munition, stores, etc........... . $5,871,000 
Cost per unit, naval value.............. $041 


In Table III there are given for each of 
the vessels in order of their relative naval 
ralue, the figures 
the estimated total cost, 


assigned to each of the 


several items, the 


cost per unit of naval value and the figures 
for percentage of displacement representing 
the efficiencies of the designs in parallel col- 
umns to facilitate direct comparison. 

it should be pointed out 
that the expression of relative 
merical terms in the manner outlined above, 


Tn conclusion, 
values in nu- 
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depending as it does upon so many things 
which, at best, can be but inaccurately 
known to any but the designer of each ves- 
sel, must of necessity be only approximate 
and qualified by inaccuracies in the data 
upon which the estimates are based: and 
while reasonable care has been given to the 
estimates, detailed accuracy in the figures 


AND NAVY 
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above is not claimed. The purpose has been 
to estimate as well as possible and express 
in concrete terms the relative naval values 
and the costs of the several vessels consid- 
ered in the hope of presenting the results of 
the comparison in a more tangible form than 
is possible in a general discussion of the sev- 
eral features of the designs. 





THE LESSON OF THE FAN 


BY ANNIE Q. CARTER 


There was once in Far Japan 
A little yellow man ; 
He went his way demurely— 
His motto, “Slow but surely,” 
And his confidant a fan 
In Japan, 


. He came fighting for Japan— 
The little yellow man— 
His enemies derisive 
Declared—they were decisive— 
*‘He was safe behind his fan 
In Japan!” 





But they said—in Far Japan— 
“Our little yellow man 
Has listen’d without speaking 
To secrets worth the keeping, 
As he plied his silent fan 
In Japan.” 


Will he 





back in Far Japan, 
That little yellow man— 
When happy with his geisha, 
And extra slice of Asia, 
Guard the lesson of his fan 
In Japan? 






THE CALL OF THE SEA 


By W. MONRO ANDERSON 


When the farthest sea is charted, when my lights are getting low, 
‘You must lay me out on deck and head away 

Where the clipper ships are tacking, and the great long liners race, 
And the smoky tramps go thrashing down the bay ; 

With the scent of teak about me, and the smell of tarry cables, 
I shall watch the shore lights dropping out of sight, 

And the great green windy billows they will drone a sea-dirge for me. 
While I bid the swinging stars a long good-night. 


You must stitch me up in canvas. you must heave me overboard, 
With a firebar as a keepsake from the crew; 
Never mind the “Jack” or Bible—kezp her engines going hard, 
For I’d miss the muffled beating of the screw; 
Somewhere in the North Pacific, where the loony whales are spouting, 
And the clean blue track is clear for miles and miles, 
I shall lie so still and quiet in the Port of Missing Traders, 
Where the ships of all the world make afterwhiles. 


Aye, so very snug and quiet on the rolling waste of sands. 
With no weeping women wailing for the dead, 


Down among the long-oared galleys I shall watch the traders pass, 
And the great black-bellied liners overhead, 

Overhead a ghostly white moon through the broken cloud-gaps racing, 
And the smoke-stacks spitting cinders at the sky; 
I shall hear the white gulls screeching and their far-off pilot calling 
Down the long line where the lagging stragglers fly. 
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A DAUGHTER OF THE ENEMY 





BY 
J. SACKVILLE MARTIN 


N a certain afternoon in 
early June of the year 
1775, two young girls sat 
on the slopes of Beacon 
Hill, 
over Boston Harbor. The 
similarity of their feat- 
ures proclaimed them to 

be sisters; it was in their expressions that 
they differed. 
sessed a certain gravity of demeanor that 
contrasted charmingly with the arch and 
piquant expression of her sister. Both 

were dark; but the hair, which in the elder 
sister’s smoothly back 
from her forehead, escaped on the younger 


looking westward 





The elder of the two pos- 


case was brushed 


girl’s brow in a series of little curls that 
framed her face pleasantly beneath her poke 
bonnet. The air was oppressive with the 
heat of summer, and shimmered above the 
fort on Powder Hill. On the common a 
company of red-coated soldiers were march- 
ing and wheeling with a mechanical pre- 
cision that told of years of drill. Beyond, 
the water glittered under the sunlight like a 
burnished mirror; and beyond that again 
rose the hills of the mainland, whereon a 
practised eye might have descried the forts 
behind which the American troops lay, hem- 
ming in the British army on the promon- 
tory upon which the town stood. 

“Look, Ruth!” cried the younger of the 
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two girls, pointing eagerly to the common. 
“There is General Howe.” 

The elder sister turned to look at a horse- 
man who was riding in the direction of the 
wheeling troops. 

“What a fine man he is!” she said ap- 
provingly. “I shall be sorry for the rebels 
when once he sets to work. It can’t be 
long before he does something now. I do 
wish he’d begin.” 

“Perhaps he’s afraid,’ commented the 
younger sister mischievously. “I think, my 
dear, that you waste your pity on the rebels, 
as you call them. I fancy they can take 
care of themselves. 

“Priscilla,” said her sister, “how can you 
talk such nonsense? Do you suppose a mob 
of peasantry can fight men like those” (she 
pointed in the direction of the soldiers), 
“men whose trade it is to fight, who have 
been fighting for years? No, no. They'll 
find it one thing to burn a man’s house, as 
they did poor Uncle Geoffrey’s, but quite 
another to meet with real soldiers. They 
will learn a lesson that they won’t forget.” 

Priscilla laughed gaily. 

“What a dear old Tory you are!” she 
cried. “I’m sure if you had been in com- 
mand of the troops there would have ‘been 
a fight long ago. But as it is, they stay here 
and stay here and do nothing. And it’s 
very dull, my dear. It isn’t as if we had 
two handsome young officers quartered on 
us. That would be nice. One for you and 
one for me. You could enter into an alli- 
ance, and I’d be quite content to be taken 
prisoner. 

The elder sister could not repress a smile. 

“You really should not say such things, 
my dear,” she said with an attempt at re- 
proof. “We ought to be thankful that 


papa’s influence with the Governor has 
saved us from having soldiers in the house 
up till now. It is a misfortune that might 
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happen to us at any moment, Another 
transport came in to-day. Who knows 
whether one of her men may be sent to us?” 

“For what we are about to receive,” be- 
gan the younger girl demurely. She 
stopped and laughed, observing the shocked 
expression with which the elder greeted this 
sally. “Well, I shall,” she said defiantly ; 
“T shall be very thankful. I want one who 
is young and has blue eyes and fair hair— 
nicely tied with a black ribbon. Then I'll 
be quite satisfied. 

“T think we had better be going home,” 
observed her sister sedately. 

Priscilla jumped up quickly. 

“Oh, yes,” she cried; “let us go home and 
see if he’s come. I have a presentiment that 
something very nice is going to happen.” 

“Priscilla, you are incorrigible,” replied 
her sister. But she smiled all the same as 
they bent their steps eastwards to the town. 

Ruth and Priscilla Waldren lived in a 
house in the main street, not far from the 
South Battery. Their father, Dr. Waldren, 
was a physician, much respected in the town 
for his professional attainments and the gen- 
eral rectitude of his character. He was an 
ardent Loyalist, and had watched the trend 
of recent political events with concern min- 
gled with pity for those of his countrymen 
whom he looked on as rash and misguided 
men. They were still his countrymen, and 
he could not feel resentment against them, 
even when they had thrown off allegiance 
to their lawful sovereign, but only a great 
compassion. As regiment after regiment 
arrived from England the ultimate doom of 
the rebels appeared in his eyes more cer- 
tain, and his pity for them grew stronger. 
Yet he did not dispute the necessity of 
bringing them to their senses, although he 
deplored it. Brought up as he was in a 
Puritan school, the manner in which some 
of the officers drank and bragged and swore 
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shocked him; and he made interest with the 
Governor, and had so far succeeded in keep- 
ing his house free from their presence, 
whilst he earned their good will by the tact 
with which he greeted them in public. 

As his daughters turned into the street in 
which their house stood, they became aware 
of a young man, dressed in a scarlet uni- 
form with blue lapels, standing at the en- 
trance. The red coat struck a bright note 
of color against the white walls and the 
dark green panels of the door. They start- 
ed, taken aback by the unexpected sight. 
Then Priscilla turned to her sister. 

“My presentiment!” she cried. There 
was gayety in her voice, but her face had 
darkened perceptibly. 

Ruth’s countenance, on the other hand, 
expressed nothing but interest. 

“How strange,” she exclaimed. “Let us 
go and see what he wants. Perhaps he 
brings a message from the Governor.” 

They walked towards the house. As they 
opened the little garden gate the soldier 
turned, and, on seeing them, he raised his 
three-cornered hat politely. 

“Ladies,” he said, “I fear there is no one 
within. I have been knocking, but can get 
no answer.” 

“IT am sorry we were out, sir,” replied 
Ruth. “My father is probably visiting some 
sick person.” 

“Then I am fortunate enough to address 
the ladies of the house. I trust, ladies, that 
the business on which I come may not prove 
unpleasant to you. I have here a paper 
from General Gage authorizing me to seek 
shelter with you. But should there be any 
inconvenience in my presence in your house 
I will go elsewhere.” 

“No inconvenience at all, sir,” replied 
Ruth. “We are honored in that we are able 


to afford some hospitality to our brave de- 
fenders.” 
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His eyes glanced past her to fall upon the 
younger girl. 

“I trust your sentiments are shared by 
your charming sister?” he remarked. 

His manner indicated that he had expect- 
ed a ready affirmative, but Priscilla did not 
speak, and he continued : 

“My name is Ferris—Ensign Ferris, of 
the Fifth Fusiliers. Ladies, I am your very 
humble servant. I shall study whilst I am 
in your house to give you as little inconven- 
ience as may be. Permit me.” 

Ruth had taken in her hand the key of the 
door, and, observing it, he took it from her, 
opened the door, and stepped aside to allow 
them to enter. Ruth led him to the dining- 
room. 

“If you will wait here, sir,” she said, “I 
will bring you some wine. Perhaps you 
would like some food as well ?” 

“Wine for me,” he replied; “I dined with 
an officer of the 47th.” 

“I will bring it to you,” she said, “and 
then perhaps you will excuse my sister and 
myself whilst we remove our cloaks.” 

She set a decanter of port and a glass at 
his side and left the room to rejoin her sis- 
ter, who had gone straight upstairs. 

“Well, Priscilla,” she said gaily, “here is 
your officer—blue eyes, fair hair, and every- 
thing. I must say you were not too cordial 
to him. It isn’t every day that one’s wishes 
are realized so speedily.” 

“That popinjay !” said Priscilla scornfully, 
admiring herself before a glass. 

“And he has his hair tied with a black 
ribbon,” went on her sister mischievously. 
“But it seems that only half your presenti- 
ment has come true, my dear. You thought 
of one for me as well as for yourselfi—and 
there is only the one between us.” 

“Oh, you can have him for me,” retorted 
Priscilla. “I hate these English soldiers, 
with their red coats, and their gold lace, and 
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their swagger, and their talk. They can 
talk at least, if they can do nothing else.” 

“Don’t you think you are just a little in- 
consistent, my dear?” said Ruth, a red spot 
burning on both her cheeks. 

“What do I care whether I am or not?” 
replied Priscilla. “If it comes to that, my 
dear, you are not a model of consistency 
yourself. “The quartering of a soldier upon 
us is a misfortune that might happen to us 
any day.’” (She mimicked her sister’s tone. ) 
“Well, here it is; and you seem to bear the 
misfortune very well. You are going to en- 
dure your martyrdom with fortitude, I can 
see.” 

Ruth made no reply to the taunt. She 
finished removing her cloak before she 
spoke again. 

“At any rate he is here,” she said, “and 
it is our duty-to entertain him. Shall we 
go down?” 

“You can go,” said Priscilla; “I don’t 
wish to trouble myself about the man.” 

Ruth marched out of the room holding 
her head high. She was angry with her sis- 
ter. The blue eyes, the fair hair, and the 
courteous manner of the young officer had 
not failed to produce an agreeable impres- 
sion upon her. When she reached the din- 
ing-room she found him finishing his second 
glass. He rose at her entrance. 

“Pray be seated, sir,’ she said. “My 
father will, I hope, be home shortly to bid 
you welcome. When did you arrive?” 

“This very morning,” he answered, seat- 
ing himself. “I have had little opportunity 
to hear what has been going on.” 

“You have missed nothing,” she an- 
swered; “there has been nothing done so 
far.” 

“T am glad,” he said. “I should not like 
to have arrived to find it all over.” 

“You are not in the least danger of that,” 
said Priscilla, sailing into the room. She 
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spoke with a lofty affectation of indiffer- 
ence. “Your General has done nothing, and 
will go on doing nothing.” 

Ferris laughed. 

“You shall see, Miss Waldren,” he said, 
addressing himself to Priscilla. ‘We shall 
teach these fellows a lesson shortly, I prom- 
ise you.” 

“Perhaps you may learn one,” replied the 
young lady, leaning against the mantelpiece 
and tapping her foot upon the floor.” 

Ferris turned to her sister with a smile. 

“I begin to suspect,” he said, “that we 
have an enemy in our very midst.” 

“Suppose you had?” interjected Priscilla 
calmly. 

“Ah,” he said, “if all our enemies were 
like the one I see here we should soon capit- 
ulate.” 

“Really?” she said mockingly. “Now, I 
should have thought you would have shone 
best when a woman was your antagonist.” 

Ferris looked, as he felt, disconcerted. 
Ruth came to his aid. 

“You must not mind what my sister 
says,” she interposed. “She doesn’t mean 
a word of it. Why, only this afternoon she 
was wishing that we had an officer quartered 
upon us.” 

“Ah!” The soldier smiled. 

“Quite true,” said Priscilla coolly ; “I did 
want to tell one of them what I thought of 
them.” 

“Your sister shall go bail for your loy- 
alty,” he said. “By your leave I will take 
another glass of this excellent port.” 

As he was in the act of helping himself 
Dr. Waldren entered. He was a tall man, 
on whose face geniality struggled with a 
naturally severe cast of feature. A slight 
chagrin at the soldier’s presence passed 
away almost at once, and he made him wel- 


come, 
“We are all loyal subjects of his Ma- 
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jesty King George in this house, sir,” he 
said. “All I have is at your service. 1 
hope my little girls have been entertaining 
you?” 

“They have made me quite at home, as 
you see,” replied Ferris, indicating his glass. 

Dr. Waldren sat down and joined his 
guest, and at once entered into a discussion 
upon the state of affairs in the city. It was 
all new to the soldier, and he learned with 
surprise that the position was more serious 
than he had imagined. Food was running 
short, certain of the transports had been at- 
tacked in the bay by American privateers, 
no definite plan of action had been decided 
upon. The relations between the soldiery 
and the lower classes in the town had be- 
come strained, and riots were of frequent 
occurrence. General Gage seemed content- 
ed to sit still and to issue proclamations 
which were drawn up in excellent and son- 
for him by General Bur- 
goyne, but which appeared to produce very 


orous English 


little effect upon the rebels to whom they 
were addressed. 

The young man’s heart was warmed by 
the wine, and he became a trifle expansive. 

“All this will vanish,” he said, waving his 
arm oracularly, “at the first real fight. The 
Colonials may make a brave show, but when 
it comes to the real thing they will run.” 

“As they did at Lexington,” said Priscilla 
demurely. 

“Priscilla!” cried Ruth. 

“Nay, let the young lady speak,” said Fer- 
ris, turning to her with an air of tolerant 
politeness that exasperated her not a little. 
“What was this affair of Lexington? I 
have not heard of it.” 

“Then I will tell you,” she replied. “Your 
English soldiers, sir, set out with drums 
beating and flags flying. But they ran, all 
the same. They came back much quicker 
than they went, I promise you.” 
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The domestic discipline of that age was 
strict. Her father looked at her with severe 
(disapproval. 

“Priscilla,” he said, “I do not permit my 
daughter to insult a guest under my roof. 
Go to your room.” 


“IT beg” began Ferris. 


“Go to your room,” repeated Priscilla’s 
father. 

She swept him a mutinous curtsey and 
then favored the Ensign with another. 


“Good-bye, Mr. Ferris,” 





she said ma- 


liciously. “You see you have begun your 
You have already 


made an American beat a retreat.” 


career of victory early. 


Holding her head high, she marched out 
of the room. The young man felt uncom- 
fortable, but could not see his way to pro- 
test. The doctor continued his discussion 
upon the state of affairs and the political 
measures that had led to them. Ruth fol- 
lowed her sister, and the two men sat talk- 


ing far into the evening. 


When Ruth reached the room that she 
shared in common with her sister she found 
Priscilla seated upon her bed, and by no 
means in the best of tempers. 

“I hate him,” said the girl viciously; “I 
hate him.” 

“You were very rude to him,” replied 
Ruth tartly. 
ably.” 

“He’s a braggart,” replied Priscilla, “and 
all braggarts are cowards. You'll see. He'll 
run fast enough when it comes to fighting, 
for all his talk,” 


“T think he behaved admir- 


“I am very sure he won’t,” said Ruth in- 
“You should be ashamed of 
yourself to speak like that of a brave man.” 
Priscilla laughed, and hummed a little air. 
“His bravery has yet to be proved, my 
dear,” she said, “though you seem strangely 
ready to credit him with it.” 


dignantly. 
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“What do you mean by that?” asked her 
sister steadily. 

“Nothing,” replied her sister lightly. 
“What do you mean by championing him?” 

“Priscilla,” said her sister, with a strange 
nervousness for one who was two years old- 
er than her companion, “you’re sure you 
hate him, aren’t you? He’s nothing to 
you?” 

“I’ve told you,” said Priscilla supercili- 
ously ; “if you want him you can have him 
all to yourself.” 

“Don’t talk like that,” said Ruth with a 
flush. “I only wanted to be certain, my 
dear, because—because I shouldn’t like to 
do anything that would cause you pain. But 
if you do really hate him” 

“Make your mind quite easy, my dear,” 
said Priscilla. “T’ll never speak to the 
odious creature again.” 

Unfortunately for this self-denying ordi- 
nance, Miss Priscilla happened to be at the 
gate on the following morning just as En- 
sign Ferris was returning from an early 
stroll upon the common. She drew aside to 
allow him to pass, and was so far mindful 
of her promise as to speak no word. But 
her demure assumption of indifference was 
a direct provocative. In the face of it a 
saint could not have kept silent. 

“Miss Waldren,” began Ferris. He 
stopped, finding some difficulty in referring 
to the events of the preceding night. “I— 
1” he stammered, “I wanted to sav how 
sorry I was that you should have been” 

“Have been sent to my room?” she inter- 
rupted loftily. “But you need not be sorry. 
Mr. Ferris. You did not send me there, did 
you?” 

“T feared, perliaps, that I was the cause of 
your father” 

“My father sent me,” she said demurely. 
“There nothing very strange in that, is 
there? Do fathers in England never cor- 
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rect their children, sir? Oh, what a coun- 
try!” 

There was a delicate suggestion of 
shocked surprise in her manner that was 
meant to be—and was—infinitely alluring. 
Ferris was quite unable to take his eyes 
from her face. 

“Only when they have done wrong,” he 
said eagerly, “and you could never do 
wrong.” 

“And do daughters in England disobey 
their parents?” she continued, disregarding 
him. 

“T have some sisters who seem to do pret- 
ty much as they like,”’ he replied feebly. 

Her manner indicated without offence 
that this was very much what she had ex- 
pected from any connections of his. He 
noted it with a mixture of amusement and 
exasperation. 

“In this country we are taught to obey 
our parents—and our husbands,” she con- 
tinued, casting her pretty eyes down in a 
manner calculated to afford him an excel- 
lent opportunity for observing the long 
lashes that fell softly on her cheek. 

“It is indeed a most fortunate land,” he 
said warmly. 

“It would be,” she retorted demurely, “if 
it wasn’t for the English soldiers.” 

This time he laughed outright. 

“We are here to fight the men,” he said, 
“and even the women are too much for us. 
What shall we do?” 

“Go home,” she suggested softly. 

“Would you like that so very much ?” he 
retorted, looking closely at her. 

“Very much,” she answered calmly. “You 
know I’m just a bit of a rebel.”’ 

He glanced up the street. 

“You mustn’t talk like that,” he said. 
“Here is some one coming who might take 
you seriously. fi 

An elderly man of about the middle 
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height, dressed in the brilliant uniform of a 
general officer, was advancing with precise 
steps, supporting himself, rather for effect 
than for any real necessity, by a gold-head- 
ed cane. His peruke was beautifully curled 
and powdered, the lace at his sleeves was 
white as snow, and he glanced from side to 
side of the street in a manner that indicated 
his conviction that he honored it by bestow- 
ing his attention upon it. As he came near- 
er Ferris drew himself up and saluted. The 
General acknowledged his salute with a per- 
functory wave of his hand, and then, re- 
moving his hat, bowed elaborately to Pris- 
cilla. 

“A beautiful morning, Miss Waldren,” he 
said; then, turning to Ferris, “Your name 
and rank, sir?” he asked sharply. 

“Ensign Ferris, sir; 5th Fusiliers.” 

“When did you arrive?” 

“Yesterday, General.” 

“Ah—precisely. You appear to be a sol- 
dier, sir—a soldier of some resource and 
initiative. I reason from the fact that you 
have lost no time in fulfilling certain of the 
essential duties of a warrior. We read in 
history, sir, that the heroes of antiquity man- 
aged to combine with their deeds of heroism 


The 


more heroic they were, in fact, the greater 


a certain facility in amatory exploits. 


their aptitude for the concomitant amative- 
ness. It is upon this piece of observation, 
sir, that I base my opinion that we ‘have re- 
ceived in you an invaluable reinforcement.” 

“Ensign Ferris is quartered upon us, sir,” 
said Priscilla loftily. 

The General smiled sarcastically. 

“T regret it,” he said; “I deeply regret 
But 
the exigencies of war demand a certain 


amount of discomfort even upon the part of 


civilians. I trust you will be able to sup- 
port it with fortitude.” 


that you should have been troubled. 
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“We must do our best,” answered Pris- 
cilla, dropping her eyes; “but it is hard.” 

“Miss Waldren is a rebel, sir,” said Fer- 
ris smiling. “I have no doubt that she 
prays for Mr. Washington at nights.” 

She looked up at him with a quick flash of 
mischief. 

“How do you know what I pray for at 
nights?” she asked. And then, with a quick 
change to a severely puritanical expression, 
she opened her eyes reproachfully. “You 
should not speak lightly of serious things,” 
she added. 

“Miss Waldren is a privileged person,” 
said the General, still smiling. “Tf she 
wishes to run up the rebel flag on this house 
[ will see that she comes to no harm by it. 
It shall be your part to convert her, Mr. 
Ferris. 3ut harsh 
measures.” 

He lifted his hat, chuckling to himself, 
and resumed his walk. 

“Now you see, sir,” said Priscilla, turning 
upon the Ensign with calm assurance, “I 
[ have 


gently—gently—no 


am not a person to quarrel with. 
friends at Court.” 

“Who is he?” asked Ferris. 

“How ignorant you are,” she scoffed. 
“You don’t even know your own leaders. 
That is General Burgoyne.” 

“General Burgoyne!” cried Ferris, in- 
stinctively drawing himself erect. 

She marked his gesture and mocked at it. 
“He writes 
He has read me quite a 


“Yes,” she answered softly. 
such nice poetry. 
lot of it.” 

Her praise was damning, and the ensign 
flushed. 

“General Burgoyne has done other work 
besides writing poetry,” he said. “If vou 
knew his record you wouldn’t speak like that 
of a brave man.” 

“But there’s no harm in writing poetry, 


is there?” she said innocently. “TI see, vou 
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want to quarrel with me, and I won’t quar- 
rel. And you must really go inside now. 
Ruth will be waiting to give you your break- 
fast. It’s very wrong of me to talk to you 
like this. I promised her yesterday that I’d 
never speak to you again.” 

“You promised her?” he said indignantly. 

“Yes. She’s my elder sister, you know. 
I ought to do as she tells me.” 

Poor Ruth! The effect of this last little bit 
of Coquetry was to send the Ensign indoors 
filled with resentment against her. What 
right had she to control her sister’s actions 
—and such a charming sister, too? Obedi- 
ence was a delightful quality, but people 
were apt to take advantage of it. That 
Ruth was tyrannizing over her younger sis- 
ter was the impression that the interview 
had left upon his mind. It was a ludicrous- 
ly false one. 

In conseqttence of that impression his 
manner toward Ruth became instinct with 
formality. He was perfectly polite, but the 
very excess of his politeness was calculated 
to preserve an aloofness that he desired, 
born of his fantastic idea that she ruled her 
young sister with undue harshness. He 
had little enough to go on. Never for one 
moment did he mark an action or hear a 
word that might have confirmed him in his 
opinion. But a young girl’s hint, if she is a 
pretty one, is a powerful maker of mischief ; 
and because he did not see any overt act of 
unkindness upon Ruth’s part he simply 
added hypocrisy to her other imaginary de- 
fects. 

Ruth was quite at a loss to understand his 
attitude. She was conscious that it had 
changed since the preceding night, but could 
not imagine what had caused it. She was 
of an open and straightforward disposition, 
and was quite incapable of the provoking 
coquetry of her sister. She genuinely ad- 
mired the young Ensign, and wished to be 
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friends with him. She hardly dared to 
think of more at present. Searching her 
mind for something that might have caused 
his coldness, she came to the conclusion that 
he had been offended at the freedom of 
Priscilla’s speech. That he should think 
unkindly of her sister was unbearable to 
her; and very gently she began to make ex- 
cuses. 

“Priscilla is young,” she said quietly, as 
they sat together at the breakfast table. 
“She does not weigh her words. You must 
make allowances for her, Mr. Ferris. Our 
mother, sir, died when we were quite young 
girls. I was two years older than my sis- 
ter, and consequently derived more advan- 
tage from my mother’s teaching than she 
was able to do.” 

Ferris interpreted this speech as an at- 
tempt upon Ruth’s part to exalt herself at 
the expense of her sister. 

“Miss Waldren needs no allowances made 
for her,” he replied stiffly. “She is in every 
way a charming girl. I sometimes think 
that more harm than good is done when the 
young are checked unduly.” 

“That may be so,” she answered, puzzled. 
“But Priscilla has not been checked enough. 
How should she? Since my mother died 
there has been none to check her.” 

“None?” he asked meaningly. 

“Oh, my father, of course,” she replied, 
meeting his gaze frankly ; “but he is a man, 
and a busy man. He could not take a 
woman’s place.” 

Before he could reply Dr. Waldren en- 
tered the room and bade his guest good- 
morning. The Ensign rose to greet him 
and the two men shook hands. Dr. Wal- 
dren seated himself at the breakfast table. 

“Where is Priscilla?’ he asked his 
daughter. 

“She took her breakfast early,’ 


replied 


Ruth in some confusion. She thought that 
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her sister might have done so in order to 
avoid meeting their guest. 

The same thought occurred to her father, 
and he frowned. 

“That was scarcely courteous of her,” he 
said severely. “Tell her from me, Ruth, 
that in future I shall expect her to give us 
her company whilst we are honored by Mr. 
Ferris’s presence.” 

“I beg,” entreated the Ensign, “that you 
will not allow the fact of my presence here 
to make any difference to the arrangements 
of your family. I should be distressed in- 
deed if I thought that it could be the occa- 
sion of any restrictions being placed upon 
Miss Priscilla’s liberty of action.” 

“My daughter must learn to behave her- 
self in a fitting manner,” replied Waldren 
severely. “I do not often pay compliments, 
sir; but you must allow me to say that your 
presence in this house is doubly welcome be- 
cause your behavior here contrasts very fa- 
vorably with that of some of your fellows. 
The license which they have permitted them- 
selves has been at times unbearable. Pict- 
ure to yourself, sir, a sober, God-fearing 
household who had to submit to insult and 
drunkenness on the part of those quartered 
upon them. It has been too frequently the 
case.” 

As he spoke Priscilla entered the room, 
humming an air and holding a bunch of 
flowers to her nostrils. 

“General Burgoyne has told me,” she 
said, “that Mark Antony was frequently in 
his later days—well, a lover of good wine. 
And yet he was a hero, as no doubt all of 
these worthy officers are too. They have 
yet to prove their heroism, father, though 
they have lost no time in emulating him in 
other respects.” 

She smothered her parent’s intended re- 
monstrance with a kiss, and, raising her eye- 
brows, looked quizzically at the Ensign. 


wn 
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In spite of himself her father could not 
repress a smile. 

“You are a wicked litule girl, miss,” he 
said; “but not a bad daughter all the same. 
You must not mind her, Mr. Ferris. Pris- 
cilla is all right at heart, though one of these 
days, when we find a husband for her among 
some of our worthy loyal citizens, I fear 
she will give him some trouble. He will be 
a bold man who will take the responsibility.” 

Priscilla glanced mischievously at the 
Ensign and read his thoughts with ease. 

“Mr. Ferris is a bold man, isn’t he, fath- 
er?” she said. 

She laughed again before he had time to 
reply. Ruth ventured a gentle remon- 
strance. 

“Priscilla, dear,” she said, “Mr. Ferris 
will think you have no manners if you treat 
him as you do.” 

Simple as the speech was, it aroused some 


resentment in the soldier’s breast. Priscilla 
paid no heed to the rebuke. 
“Will he?” she said lightly. “Perhaps 


he does already. Shail we offer him a pen- 
ny for his thoughts? Then we shall know.” 

“I will not sell them,” answered Ferris. 
“Some day you shall know them, if you 
wish,” 

For some days Ensign Ferris abode in 
Dr. Waldren’s house. The hours he spent 
there were very pleasant to him. His work 
took him out a good deal. He was much 
on the common, drilling his men, watching 
them march and wheel. At times the two 
sisters came to see him drill, and as he 
marched by the side of his men he held his 
head more proudly, conscious that their eyes 
were upon him. When the men had fallen 
out, he would walk home witi: the two girls, 
and pride in the British soldier, coupled 
with the natural tendency of youth to boast- 
ing, led him further than in strict modesty 
he should have gone. 
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“Fine fellows,” he said enthusiastically. 
“Every man of them has smelled powder. 
I don’t think, Miss Priscilla, that your 
friends across the water will like the look of 
them when they see them nearer. It’s al- 
most a pity to waste them by throwing them 
againts such a rabble.” 

“But how can you waste them?’ she 
asked maliciously. “The enemy will run 
before they can get near them, won’t they ?” 

“Ah,” he replied densely, “that’s the 
worst of it. If they only would wait to 
allow us to g've them a real drubbing!” 

In such conversation the days went on un- 
til the morning of June 17. It was Fer- 
ris’s custom to take an early walk before 
breakfast. As he strolled northwards 
through the city streets there came to his 
ears the noise of a thunderous cannonade. 

“The ships!” he cried, his heart leaping. 
“The ships are firing! What can be the 
matter ?” 

He hurried in the direction of Barton 
Point. 

Ruth was awakened by the noise. She 
started from her bed and roused her sister. 
Together they listened to the booming of 
the guns, and hastily dressed themselves 
with anxious hearts. As they went down- 
stairs and opened the door to go out to the 
gate they met Ferris returning, his face 
flushed with eager delight. 

“At last!’ he cried gaily; “at last we 
shail get at them.” 

“What is it?” they cried together. 

“The rebels have seized Breed’s Hill and 
we are going to drive them off it,” he an- 
swered delightedly. “This is what we 
have been waiting for. I must get my 
sword and go at once, 


“But where are you going?” cried Ruth 


with a sinking heart. 
“T met a staff officer of Sir Henry Clin- 
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ton’s,” he replied quickly. ‘He has ordered 
me to report myself at the North Battery.” 

“But will they want you to fight?’ she 
asked in a whisper. 

“T hope so. Oh, hang it!” he burst out, 
“they couldn’t leave me behind. They 
couldn’t have the heart to do it.” 

“Of course not,” said Priscilla. “How 
could they take the hill without you?” 

He took no notice of her sarcasm, but 
rushed upstairs for his sword and pistols. 
When he came down again he paused a mo- 
ment at the gate to say good-bye. 

“Miss Waldren,” he said, addressing him- 
self to Ruth, “it’s just possible, you know, 
that I may not—it isn’t likely, of course. 
These fellows aren’t likely to give us much 
of a fight; but, still, I should like to thank 
you and your sister for your kindness to a 
stranger. Please convey my gratitude to 
your worthy father for his hospitality.” 

“Good-by,” replied Ruth, with a pale face. 
“Our prayers will go with you for your suc- 
cess and safety.” 

“My sister’s prayers will go with you,” 
said Priscilla demurely. 

“And yours ?” he asked. 

“Oh, I will pray, too—that you may not 
run away.” 

He drew himself up as though he had 
been struck. Priscilla could not but ac- 
knowledge that he made a fine figure of a 
man. 

“That prayer is quite unnecessary, Miss 
Waldron,” he said stiffly. “I am a British 
soldier, and I am going to do my duty. Per- 
haps if I do not return you may think 
more kindly of me. If I do return—I shall 
have something to say to you.” 

He bent towards her and looked into her 
eyes. 

“Something to say to you,” he repeated. 
“Do you understand ?” 
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Ruth, at least, understood, and her face 
grew pale. 

“We shall both be glad to 
again,” she said gently; “my sister as well 
as myself.” 

“Good-by, 


see you back 


Mr. Ferris,” said Priscilla. 
“Don’t run too fast and too far. But don’t 
put yourself into too much danger either 
I want you to come back.” 
“You want me to come back?” he asked 
eagerly. 
“Yes. 


sav to me. 


I want to hear what you have to 

It’s like a riddle, you know. It 
arouses my curiosity.” 

He bowed and turned away. 

“Shame on Priscilla!” cried Ruth 
bitterly, when he had passed out of sight. 
“Shame on you! 


ve yu, 


He is a brave man, and 
you let him go without a kind word.” 

Her face was white, but to her astonish- 
ment her sister’s was whiter than her own. 

“I—I did not know that he ‘was going 
so soon,” Priscilla stammered. “I did not 
know”—— 

She swayed slightly with closed eyelids, 
and would have fallen had not Ruth caught 
her in her arms. 

“What is the 
Ruth anxiously. 


matter, Priscilla?” cried 

Her sister took her breath with a sob. 
“Without a kind 
“Without a” 

“Poor child, poor child!” cried’ Ruth in 
distress. “Priscilla, darling, wake up, wake 
He will come back to us. He will 
come back to us.” 


word,” she murmured. 





up! 


With trembling steps she supported her 
sister into the house. 
+ ok * 


All day long the cannon thundered, and 
the two sisters staved within the house, too 
sick at heart to go out. Between them now 
was the shadow of a love that could bring 


happiness to one alone. In that moment of 
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the morning’s emotion Priscilla had shown 
her heart only too plainly. Ruth was ferced 
to admit to herself that the ensign’s prefer- 
ence seemed to have fallen on Priscilla, and 
she resolutely stifled any hopes that she 
might have entertained. Her love for her 
sister had something maternal in it. For 
years she had been accustomed to play a 
mother’s part towards her. She could not 
bear the growing restraint which the morn- 
ing had brought between them, and in the 
afternoon she approached Priscilla timidly 
and laid her hand gently upon her arm. 

Priscilla started, and, turning round, 
looked into her sister’s eyes that were full of 
tears. 

“Priscilla, dearest,” said Ruth gently, 
“why do you look so wretched? He will 
come back in the evening.” 

In a moment her sister was sobbing in her 
arms. 


“Oh, those guns! Those guns!” she 
“Can’t you hear them? 
must we sit here and wait? 
do something? And he is out there in the 
midst of it all. He’s wounded; 


wounded—perhaps”—— 


cried, Oh, why 


Why can’t we 
I know he’s 


Ruth comforted her as best she might. 

“There, 
enough. 
evening.” 


dear,” she said; “he’s safe 


You'll laugh at this with him this 


“Oh, I have been a wicked girl,” sobbed 
her sister. “I have been cruel to him. I 
have been cruel to you.” 

To me?” cried Ruth incredulously. 

“Yes,” sobbed Priscilla. “You didn’t 
know, I know. But he—from something I 
said, I think—he thought you were harsh 
with me—and I let him think it.” 

For a moment a little flush burned in 
Ruth’s cheek. Then she answered quietly: 

“Well, well, trouble. It 
doesn’t matter.” 


Priscilla drew away from her and looked 








dear; don’t 
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into her face with something that was al- 
most fear. 

“Tt doesn’t matter, Ruth?” 

Ruth smiled faintly, but reassuringly. 

“No, dear,” she said bravely. “It doesn’t 
matter. From the first he never gave a 
thought to me.” 

“But he might have done,” faltered her 
sister, 

“He didn’t, dearest,” replied Ruth. “Not 
for a moment. I thought perhaps—but it 
was all a mistake.” 

She drew the girl towards her and kissed 
her. 

“Oh, how good you are,” sobbed Pris- 
cilla; “how good you are to me!” 

And that was all Ruth’s reward. 


oa 


Towards evening the firing ceased, and 


the carriages began to roll back through the 
city, bearing the dead and the dying. Sick 
at heart the sisters listened for the sound of 
the They sat with their arms 
around each other, well back in the room, 
not daring to look out at the window. Their 
straining ears caught his step as he came up 
the garden, and in another moment he stood 
within the room, looking at them gloomily. 
His uniform was torn and soiled, the lace 
of his right sleeve hung in a long strip, and 
he had a blood-stained bandage around his 
forehead. 

Priscilla sprang up. 

“Oh, you are hurt!” she cried. 

“A mere scratch, ladies,” he said quietly. 
“With your permission I will go upstairs 
and make myself presentable.” 

He left the room. 

“He is hurt,” whispered Priscilla. 

“Silly child,” said her sister, kissing her. 
“He is safe. Remember when he comes 
down he has something to say to you.” 


wheels. 
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A fine blush covered Priscilla face. 

When Ferris returned to the dining room 
he sat silent for a while, and when he did 
speak it was slowly and haltingly. 

“Miss Waldren,” he said at last, turning 
to Priscilla, “I fear I shall expose myself 
to your contempt by what I have to say, but 
' ‘The men we fought to-day 
will not run. We have the hill, but it has 
cost us a thousand brave lives. I have 
spoken like a fool and a braggart. You did 
well to be proud of your countrymen. I 
have no defence.” 

“Oh, but you fought bravely,” she cried. 
“T know you fought bravely.” 

He glanced at her in surprise and turned 
to Ruth. 

“Perhaps Priscilla is not so much of a 
rebel as she has pretended,” she said quietly. 
“T think I will leave it to you to discover 
her views.” 

She left the room under the pretence of 
preparing the evening meal. It was an act 
as brave as any that the young soldier had 
performed that day, yet he gave her no 
thanks for it. 

He rose and approached Priscilla, gazing 
at her steadily. 

There was little need for him to speak; 
still less need for her. Both knew what was 
coming—they read it in each other’s eyes. 

“To a rebel?” asked Priscilla softly, yet 
with a touch of her old spirit. 

He laughed. 

“Since you are a rebel,” he said, putting 
his arms around her, “I arrest you in King 
George’s name.” 

“I will owe no obedience to 
George,” she said mutinously. 

“Well, then, to me?” 

“In my country,” she answered with a 
shy smile, “we are taught to”—— 

“Ah,” he replied, kissing her, “I remem- 
ber.” 


T must say it. 


King 
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LTHOUGH the Army- 
Navy game is fast be- 
coming a matter of his- 
tory, a few comments at 
date will not be 

amiss. Before entering 

upon a general criticism 

of the game, it may be 

well to suggest, in light 

of recent controversy, a 
place suitable in all ways as the location 
where the game should be played next year. 
That place is in New York. It is a bit far 
from Annapolis, but not so much so as to 
cause any inconvenience or fatigue to the 
Navy team other than that caused by a trip 
to Philadelphia or Princeton. The erection 
of temporary stands every year at Washing- 
ton is not at all feasible. Washington is not 
equal to New York for facilities of trans- 
for hotel accommodations. 


this 


portation or 


Philadelphia is in many respects the equal 


to New York. But New York, first and 
last, is the best place for an event of this 
kind to take place. It is accessible from all 
points, and fast trains make the trip to the 
metropolis easy. Most Army officers, in- 
cluding many from Washington, are in fa- 
vor of New York, and it is sincerely hoped 
that the game may be played at the Polo 
Grounds next vear. Were this the case, 
both the Army and Navy could have far 
more tickets than Litherto. The grounds 
could be obtained for a nominal sum, and 
the Army and Navy could have all the tick- 
ets for their own disposal. This could not 
be on grounds which are owned or con- 
trolled by some college or university. 

The game of December 2 has been dis- 
cussed in Army and Navy circles till it 
seems almost a waste of time to go into it 
again, but a fair and impartial analysis will 
show wherein each team excelled and was 


excelled. 
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The Army as it went into the field was 
defensively and offensively the superior of 
the Navy. The Army had been progress- 
ing slowly, and was in the best possible 
shape when the game was played, the play- 
ers were conditioned to the hour, while the 
Navy was no better than it had been the lat- 
ter part of the season, because it had been 
playing at its top form for weeks. The 
Navy did have a strong string of substitutes, 
and this was an advantage over the Army, 
who had no substitutes of the same power 
calibre as the regulars. Thus it was that, 
with Torney and Weeks out of the game, 
the Army defensive was weakened. 

In the kicking department the honors 
were about even, each team excelling when 
the wind was behind it. But Torney’s kick 
in the first half, when from the 50-yard line 
he kicked out of bounds on the Navy’s 6- 
yard line, was one of the prettiest and head- 
iest plays of the game. 

In handling punts the Navy was far the 
better, though they were unable to advance 
the ball any after catching the ball, while 
the Army usually got back from 5 to 15 
yards. Had the handling of punts by the 
Army been clean, it is more than probable 
that the Navy would not have scored. 

Among the individual players the back- 
field will be considered first. At fullback 
Torney was the mainstay of the Army team. 
Time and time again, with one or two yards 
to go on the third down, he was called upon 
to make the distance, and invariably he 
made it. When he left the game the Army 
was perceptibly weakened. His punting 
was also very good, especially the punt re- 
ferred to above. In line bucking Torney 
was the best of either side. Ghormley, for- 
the Navy, played a good game; he was good 
on the defense, and he gained ground con- 
sistently for the Navy. Moore, who went 
in for Torney, and Smith, who went in for 
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Ghormley, could not set the pace of their 
predecessors. 

At the halves Hill and Smith played a 
star game for the Army, as did Spencer, 


Douglass and Doherty for the Navy. These 


players were all about the same in offense, 
but Hill and Smith for the Army, and Doug- 
lass for the Navy, were the best of the five. 
The defensive work of Hill was admirable, 
as was the offensive work of Douglass. 

At quarter both the Navy men excelled 
Johnson, of the Army. This was because 
they handled their punts so much better. In 
driving his team Norton had it on both 
Decker and Johnson. So then the Army 
was better at fullback, at one half, and su- 
perior at quarter, and it was a stand-off at 
the other half. Had the Army backfield 
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remained intact, it would have been more 
apparent that the advantage was with the 
Army. On the ends it was even up. Cap- 
tain Gillespie and Captain Howard, with 
their mates, Rockwell and Woodworth, 
played a fast and hard game throughout. 
Captain Howard’s punting of course made 
him the most valuable man of the four. 
Rockwell was the fastest of all the ends. 
But it was a stand off all the way on the 
At the tackles Grady had the call on 
the others. 


ends. 
He was fast and aggressive. 
But on defense all shaped up about the same 
with the Army tackles a little the stronger. 
Mettler held Piersol safe all through, and 


R. ©. HILu 
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In order to make this department a suc- 
cess and interesting to the service at large, 
it is requested that any article or photo- 
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was a bit stronger on the defensive. Again 
we have it even up, this at the tackles. Com- 
ing to the guards, we find Christie outplay- 
ing O’Brien all through; besides this, Chris- 
tie was the bright particular star of the 
Army on defense. Time and again he car- 
ried O’Brien back in the Navy plays. Again, 
when pulled back to carry the ball, he was a 
sure ground gainer. He rushed the ball for 
consistent gains whenever he was given the 
chance. He made big holes for Weeks to 
travel through when the latter was pulled 
back. Weeks was a bit the better of Shaf- 
froth on the line. He was the mainstay of 
the Army team when it came to ground 
gaining. He played a magnificent game on 
the offensive, and was standing the game 
well, when he left the game in favor of 
Moss, who showed up pretty well, and has 
the making of a good player. At centre 
Abraham outplayed both Causey and Reese, 
and here it was that the Army pounded the 
Navy line. The centre trio of the Army 
was far superior to the Navy’s, and time 
and again the backs would pile into the holes 
between Christie and Abraham and on the 
other side of centre. But the score should 
have been a tie, because the Navy excelled 
in the essential department of the game, the 
handling of punts, and this evened matters 
up. Spencer has been elected captain of 
next year’s Annapolis team, and Hill of 
West It will be interesting to 
watch them next year, as it was Howard 


Point. 


and Gillespie this year. 


graph pertaining to sports at the different 
posts or on the different ships be sent to the 
athletic editor for publication. 





THE COST OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY 


OT ago 
were printed in certain 


long statistics 


how 
much larger were the ex- 
penditures for the United 


States Army than for 


those of foreign nations. 
The Independent says the 


journals to show 


attempt was to prove that we are expending 


more for our standing army than Germany 
is for hers. Such fleeting comparisons, 
though obviously erroneous, cannot always 
be traced to their source ; but when a stand- 
ard book of reference, which may well find 
a place on every editor’s table, contains such 
misleading statements, it is important to cor- 
rect them. Thus, in that excellent book, 
“Social Progress,” edited by Dr. Josiah 
Strong, “A Year-book and Encyclopedia of 
Economic, Industrial, Social and Religious 
Statistics,” we find a table giving the 
“Armies War Budgets of Principal 
Countries,” compiled from Whitaker’s Al- 
manac for 1905. From this table it would 
appear that while the standing army of Ger- 
many in time of peace is 617,977 men and 
the standing army of the United States is 
63,750, the expense to Germany is $143,- 
945,000, compared with $240,410,000 to the 
United States. Thus the United States is 
represented as paying for its military estab- 
lishment $97,000 more than Germany pays 
for hers, although the peace strength of 
the German army is nearly ten times greater 
than that of the United States. This ap- 
parent disparity is so astounding as almost 
to furnish its own refutation; nevertheless, 
confiding people are sure to be misled by it, 


and 


and the statistical investigator wonders 
where such figures come from. It should 
be said, in the first place, that Whitaker’s 
Almanac, though presumably reliable as far 
as British statistics are concerned, is evi- 
dently not trustworthy as regards this coun- 
try. It takes totals from budgets and ap- 
propriation bills without analyzing their 
composition. So far as the relative strength 
of the armies of different nations is con- 
cerned, the comparison is easily made, 
though the strength of the United States 
Army at the present time is 60.183, instead 
of 63,750; but when it comes to comparing 
the expenses of the different national and 
military establishments, the are 
made up in such different ways that no ac- 
curate comparison is possible without an 
extended analysis. 

It is true, for instance, that though the 
German army is ten times larger than that 
of the United States, the relative expense of 
maintaining the American army is much 
greater per man, because while the private 
in the United States Army receives $13 a 
month, the private in the German army re- 
ceives but $2.50. 


budgets 


The disparity is greater 
still with other nations; for in France he 
receives but $1.74; in Austria-Hungary, 
$.73 per month; in Japan, $.60, and in Rus- 
sia but $.12 a month. Thus it costs the 
United States, at the rate of $13 a month, 
for its army of more than sixty thousand 
soldiers, of whom 56,439 are enlisted men, 
more than Russia pays, at the rate of $.12 
a month, for its army of over four millions 
and a half. In a comparison between the 


rations and the clothing of the army of for- 
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eign nations to those of the United States, 
Secretary Taft says: 

“It is no exaggeration to say that the 
troops of the United States are the best fed, 
best clothed, and best sheltered troops in the 
world.” 

Nevertheless, Germany, though it pays its 
private soldiers about one-fifth of what they 
are paid by the United States, having an 
army ten times as large, expends three or 
four millions of dollars more than the 
United States for the pay of troops. 

The misleading character of the figures 
in Whitaker’s Almanac, however, is not to 
be accounted for merely by expenditures for 
food, clothing and pay. The compiler has 
probably tossed into the total the whole 
amount of our river and harbor appropria- 
tions, and very likely the $150,000,000 we 
expend for pensions. 

Those who really want to know what the 
military establishment of the United States 
costs can easily find out without recourse to 
a foreign almanac. The appropriation for 
the military establishment proper, including 
salaries, subsistence, horses, clothing, the 
medical department, the ordnance depart- 
ment and the military academy, was, for the 
year ending June 30, 1905, $77,655,162. Of 
that sum, $29,510,364 was for the pay of 
the army; seven million dollars for subsist- 
ence, about thirty-two millions for the quar- 
termaster’s department, four millions for 
clothing, and fifteen millions for transpor- 
tation. In addition to these expenditures, 
nearly eleven millions went for military pub- 
lic works in the preservation and repair of 
fortifications. 
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Then there are expenditures under the 
War Department of a purely civil character, 
such as the improvement of the Yellow- 
stone National Park and the buildings and 
grounds in Washington. ‘There were spent 
for river and harbor improvements of a 
purely civil character nearly eleven millions. 
In addition to these, nearly five and a half 
millions went for miscellaneous items hav- 
ing nothing to do with the present main- 
tenance of the army; $126,000 on national 
cemeteries, in addition to $61,000 for the 
pay of their superintendents; $50,000 for 
headstones for soldiers’ graves ; $20,000 on 
roads to these cemeteries; $1,850 on the 
Confederate cemeteries at Camp Chase, 
Ohio, and in Chicago; $5,000 for marking 
civilian graves. In the medical department 
the appropriation for the last year for arti- 
ficial limbs was $120,000, and for the pres- 


ent year $425,000. Besides all this, the 


Government spends $5,000,000 on national 
and State soldiers’ homes. 


Taking all the appropriations together, 
however, they amount to but $107,519,000, 
instead of the $240,000,000 of the Whitaker 
Almanac. As to the military establishment 
proper, excluding the amount spent for the 
civil expenses quoted, it is less than ninety 
millions. 

We do not know how the figures for other 
countries are compiled for Whitaker’s AlI- 
manac, but if they are no more accurate 
than for the United States, it would be bet- 
ter to leave the whole subject to the imagi- 
nation of the reader. 


WIE NOI 
Cy 
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There is certainly more scope for orig- 
inality in arranging an officers’ quarters than 
a more pretentious dwelling, furnished with 
the assurance of at least some years’ resi- 
dence. One has to travel a few times in the 
army to recognize the futility of carrying 
more than is absolutely necessary, and that 
of the least precious. Of course books are 
an exception, and one cannot have too many 
of them, for they are presentable compan- 
ions at any time and household gods of 
which no one can be ashamed. The plain- 
est room becomes comfortable and inviting 
if there are book 
and in these days a good library is within 
the reach of almost everybody. But unfor- 
tunately books are not the only things neces- 
sary for the comfort and beauty of the 
house, and after they are unpacked and ar- 
ranged the rooms may still seem discourag- 
ing. 


shelves around its walls, 


This is the time that one’s originality may 
work transformations. has 
tried one may not know how the homeliest 
quarters can be made beautiful with little 
expenditure besides thought and work. I 
do not say a little work, because to the in- 
experienced the simplest contriving may be 
difficult, but when one has formed a def- 
inite plan or has a practical suggestion to 
follow, enthusiasm often deft 
handmaid. 


Unless one 


becomes a 


HOW TO BE 
COMFORTABLE A 
IN QUARTERS afte Ore AS 


LOPS PE i; 


VS 


ee ie, 


In moving from place to place nothing be- 
comes as shabby as bedroom furniture. Of 
course, if this is of fine hard wood any 
cabinet maker will rub down the scratches 
and refinish at small cost, but should it be 
of the ugly, purchased 
with the idea of hard service, an ideal bed- 
room may be furnished by covering it with 
chintz, domestic cretonne, 
percale. Whatever material is used must 
be sufficiently heavy to prevent the color of 


cheap oak variety, 


sateen or even 


Measure the en- 
tire surface of the pieces to be covered, al- 
lowing 


the wood from showing. 


under all 
As the material is to be tacked on, 


sufficient edge to turn 
around. 
several boxes of brass headed tacks will be 
required, both medium and large sizes. 
These are not expensive, but there are 
only a few in a box, and it is well to cal- 
culate so that you 
will not run short just as everything is pro- 
Very small, flat h 
useful in some places, and medium carpet 
tacks, 
cealed edges. 
The 


covered 


closely before ordering, 


gressing. -aded tacks are 


the silver kind, are needed for con- 


sides of the bureau are 
from edge. 
Where the side edges meet the front the 
tacks may be placed between the 
the front edge, so that they will not inter- 
fere with each other, but alternate prettily. 


front and 


separately edge to 


tacks on 


If desired an upholsterer’s gimp may be 
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used along the edges. The bottom edge 
may be run under the bureau and fastened 
with tin tacks. 

Before cutting the space for a drawer 
cover the entire front smooth and tight and 
finish the edges. Then cut the spaces one at 
a time, allowing enough margin to turn un- 
der. Fold this in neatly and tack down with 
small brass headed tacks, placed an inch or 
so apart. Extend the top over the edge 
of the bureau and fasten it underneath with 
tin tacks. Be very careful to cut it neatly 
and accurately, but as this is difficult it may 
be cut too large and the superfluous edge 
trimmed off with a sharp blade after it is 
tacked under. This is easier than trusting 
to exact(?) measurements. 

In covering the mirror frame the best 
way is to remove the glass first, being care- 
ful not to mar the quicksilver by much 
handling. 

If the bedstead is in panels do not try to 
follow them unless they are so conspicuous 
that it is impossible to stretch the material 
smoothly ; in that case it will be better per- 
haps to cover it in sections. The sides of 
the bed are apt to be easy, as they may be 
covered entirely with one piece and tacked 
on the inside. 

If difficulty is found in covering the bed- 

‘stead because of an awkward moulding 
around the edge or anywhere this may be 
very prettily overcome by first painting the 
moulding with a delicate shade of enamel 
paint to correspond with the covering. 

This idea may be carried out in the legs 
of tables and chairs. In fact, any trimming 

found difficult to cover. When this is done 

the cloth should extend to the base of the 
moulding, and there be tacked with a row 
of brass tacks. 


Unfortunately, I cannot give minute di- 
rections without knowing just what style of 
furniture is to be covered, but I will be glad 
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to give any information | can to meet spe- 
cial designs on application to the office of 
this magazine. 

Should the bed be of brass or iron it may 
be made to “match” very easily by making 
a spread of the same material, with a va- 
lance on sides and foot reaching to the floor. 
The valance should be cut at the lower cor- 
ners of the bed, so that it can slip neatly 
down at the foot. The “shams” are made 
like pillow slips, to slip easily over the 
pillows, and will be found to be far less 
trouble to keep in order, at the same time 
concealing every vestige of the pillow case. 

This is an easy and graceful way to dress 
any metal bed, and as the cover is of light 
weight it is easily laundered. Curtains of 
the same material are a finishing touch to 
the They may be made without 
lining, one width at each side of the win- 
dow, and hung out over the wood work 
with a short valance at the top to join them. 
A neat curtain is hung next to the window. 
Where the bedroom is designed for a wom- 
an a very pretty dressing table may be 
Procure 
a dry goods box of desired dimensions— 
that is to say, low enough to reach a few 
inches above the waist when sitting before 
it, long enough to fill the space it is to oc- 
cupy and about two and a half feet wide. 
Place it with the open side facing front. 


room. 


made to correspond in daintiness. 


Saw a semi-circle out of the center of the 
front edge, both top and bottom, the circle 
being about two feet in diameter. Support 
the top by small boards extending from top 
each end of the 
semi-circle and running toward the center, 


leaving an open space for the feet. 


to bottom, beginning at 


Shelves may be made by nailing small 
ledges on these boards and others opposite 
them on the sides of the box, and resting 
thin shelves on them. Another board be- 
hind the shelves will give a complete finish 
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without much extrg work. The usefulness 


of such shelves is obvious to any woman. 
The center space may be used for shoes. 

The box now having become a table, cover 
the top with a sheet of wadding first, and 
then with any material desired, tacking it 
down over the sides with ordinary tacks. 
Along the edge attach a flounce as deep as 
the table, open at each end of the semi- 
circle, so that it may be pulled aside to use 
the shelves. The flounce may be finished at 
the top by a heading or fastened down by a 
bias fold of the same material, using brass 
tacks in either case. 

Any mirror with plain or gathered frame 
cover may be hung above the table, but it 
should be placed low enough to be used 
while sitting before it. 

A screen to match covered furniture is 
made by strengthening the hinges of a 
clothes horse and covering it. The edges 
may be covered with an upholsterer’s tape 
where they lap. 


he commonest Japanese screen may thus 
be made a “thing of beauty” with a few 
yards of dainty material. 


If a pocket for 
sewing or papers is fastened to the screen 
it is not only pretty, but useful. 

When one acquires the covering habit it 
attacks anything. A very respectable settle 
may be made by cutting a piano packing 
case into shape, leaving the high back and 
sides and taking off the front to build the 
seat. This is a very good looking piece of 
furniture when it is covered with burlap, 
fastened with large headed bronze tacks. 

The seat may be padded or not, as one 
desires, but if a padding is undertaken, 
either of excelsior, fiber or hair, it must be 
laid evenly and covered with a tight first 
If it is 
preferred denim may be used instead of 


cover before the burlap is put on. 


burlap, and is equally attractive. 
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A living room upholstered in denim is 
beautiful. 
ors, adaptable to almost any room. 
dark north light the warm yellows and tans 
give a cosy atmosphere, and the deep reds 
add to the plainest furnishers. It may be 
used for almost any part of the room. 

Artistic portieres are made of denim by 


It comes in such lovely soft col- 
For a 


applying a large design of a contrasting 
A Grecian border is an at- 
The denim is cut in 


shade or color. 
tractive one to make. 
the chosen design and basted on the portiere. 
It may then be couched or run with any 
stitch one choses, for the effect is about the 
same with any. 

These portieres can be copied for win- 
dow curtains to hang in straight, soft folds 
over a net curtain, and if a window seat is 
made of the same material the whole room 
takes on an air of luxury. Window seats 
are really only a very little trouble, and may 
be made mere play if you do not pad them. 
Any carpenter will saw the board seat, 
which is a little more difficult if it is to fit 
a bow window, in which case it will be in 
three pieces. These should be laid flat on 
the floor, top down, and fastened together by 
Then 
cover it with denim, tacking it on the wrong 
side. 


several thin strips of board or lathe. 


Have the foundation of the window 
seat built of boxes of equal height, and if 
possible turn the open side outward, so that 
there will be a receptacle for tennis balls, 
etc. 

Now place the seat on the boxes and tack 
a valance along its edge to reach to the floor. 

If one wants a more finished seat than 
this a frame of lathes may be made to ex- 
tend from the seat to the floor to hold the 
The frame should be 
nailed on the edge of the seat board before 
it is 


valance in place. 
covered. The valance will then be 
tacked on in folds, top and bottom. ‘The 
folds being like shallow side plaits. 
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Pillows for a window seat should not be 
too large, for unless the seat is very wide 
they will take up too much room for com- 
fort. 

Denim of a shade that blends with the 
seat color makes a good covering. It does 
not hold dust and is not as apt to shed feath- 
ers as materials less closely woven. 


If you are clever at “fancy work’ you 
may be able to make the beautiful lawn cur- 
At the shops 


they are very expensive, but if you make 


tains now so much in vogue. 


them yourself they are as cheap as any you 
can buy. 

They are made of white or a delicate 
shade of colored lawn, and the edges are 
finished with a plain hem. Then a pattern 
of flowers, single or in sprays, is cut from 
figured cretonne and stitched on the curtain 
as a border. 

The pattern should be carefully basted be- 
fore one undertakes to stitch it, or it may 
prove a Herculean labor. 

If your sewing machine has an embroi- 
dery stitch, so much the better, but if not an 
ordinary one will do. Stitch with cotton of 
the prevailing color. 

In India, where officers’ quarters are often 
plain bungalows, with whitewashed walls, 
the officers evince great ingenuity in beau- 


tifving them. Flies and other insects are so 
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numerous that frequent whitewashing is 


necessary and the problem is how to relieve 
the bare whiteness. 

One very attractive bungalow had a dado 
of “grass cloth,” which is ordinary matting, 
and above this was stretched thick green 
picture cord, like a diagonal lattice work 
over the white wall. 

Ordinary straw sacking makes a good 
dado. It may be fastened with an uphol- 
sterer’s tape and invisible tacks, or held by 
a slender moulding such as may be bought 
for one cent a foot and stained at home. 

This dado is very successsful with a small 
shelf above it, wide enough for photographs 
or small books. 

Speaking of shelves, where two windows 
are placed near the corner of a room, a 
pretty effect is obtained by filing in the cor- 
ner them with narrow 
shelves, extending from the sill to the top 


space between 


of the windows. Should there be two win- 
dows placed in this way in an opposite cor- 
ner of the room, the effect of a second set 
of shelves is all the prettier. There is really 
no end to the work when one begins to beau- 
tify the house, for one success suggests an- 
other, but there is the satisfaction of know- 
ing that with “patience and perseverance” 
the homeliest become the 


quarters may 


home beautiful. 
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SOCIAL NOTES OF THE SERVICE 


Communications desired for publication in this department are invited from our readers in every 


branch of the service. 


All contributions must be signed by the sender as a guarantee of good faith but 


no contributor’s name will be published without permission. 


Washington. 


The topic of social circles at Washington at 
present is naturally the long anticipated betrothal 
of Miss Alice Roosevelt to Congressman Long- 
worth. 

Many romantic stories are told as to the exact 
circumstances under which the betrothal took 
place. One rumor has it that the momentous 
question was propounded in the ante-chamber of 
the Royal Palace at Pekin, while an equally 
strong rumor maintains that the engagement only 
became effective a few days before its public an- 
nouncement. However this may be, the whole 
country has united in congratulating the happy 
couple, and Washington circles are looking for- 
ward eagerly to the White House wedding, which 
has been set for February 17, and which will be 
announced in a few days’ time. 

The question of hazing, which always seems to 
possess an influence in the public mind like unto 
the waving of a red flag to a bull, is very much 
in the air at present. Admiral Dewey, in a re- 
cent announcement, seems to voice the general 
opinion of service circles. He strongly deprecates 
the practice, and insists that it shall be stamped 


out of all the Government educational institutions. 
At the same time, he does not overlook the fact 
that the young men concerned are being educated 
after vigorous and manly ideals. 

It is in the nature of youth to fight, whether it 
be in the Naval or Military Academy or a nur- 
sery, but at the same time, the public sentiment 
is unanimous against anything which approaches 
coercion or brutality to students. 

Navy officials are watching with considerable 
interest the course of the drydock Dewey, which 
has sailed from Solomon’s Island for Manila. 
This is an unfortunate time of the year for so 
unwieldy a craft to attempt the crossing of the 
Atlantic, but every confidence is felt in its captain, 
who has the record of successfully carrying out 
anything he -undertakes. 

One of the gayest holiday functions was the 
costume ball given by the British Ambassador on 
the Saturday before Christmas. It represented 
Alice in Wonderland, and the Embassy ballroom 
reflected a _ brilliant concourse of beautifully 
gowned guests. 

The Navy Department, through Rear Admiral 
Manney, the Chief of the Bureau of Equipment, 
sent a wireless message of Christmas greetings to 
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every wireless telegraph station with which they 
were in touch, and the compliment was much ap- 
preciated by its recipients. 

A farewell dinner was given to Lieutenant Gen- 
eral and Mrs. Chaffee on Christmas Day, prior 
to their leaving for California. They will both 
be very much missed in Washington circles, and 
they carry with them to their Pacific home the 
best wishes of a host of personal friends in the 
capital , 


Governor's Island Notes. 


On Thanksgiving Day was played the last foot- 
ball game in the Harbor League. This league was 
composed of teams representing Forts Hamilton, 
Hancock, Totten, Slocum and Jay. Fort Hancock 
withdrew early in the season, leaving only four 
teams to compete for the championship of the 
harbor. Hard and close games gradually reduced 
the question of championship to Forts Slocum and 
Jay. The deciding game was played Thanksgiv- 
ing Day on Olympic Field, in New York City. 
The game was close and interesting. From start 
to finish it, was keenly contested, and cleanly 
played. In the first half each side scored a touch- 
down, but both failed to kick goal. These touch- 
downs were made after a long series of gains, 
and each was scored on straight football. Both 
teams showed up strong on the offensive but weak 
on the defensive. 

In the second half the Fort Jay team strength- 
ened on the defensive, and Fort Slocum was un- 
able to score. Fort Jay, by hard, fast football, 
carried the ball over half the length of the field 
for their second and winning touchdown. The 
final score was 10 to 5. This victory gave Fort 
Jay the championship of the harbor. 


A general meeting of the Military Service In- 
stitute of the United States was held at Govern- 
or’s Island on December 13, when Lieutenant- 
Colonel James S. Pettit, 8th Infantry, read a paper 
entitled “How Far Does Democracy Affect the 
Organization and Discipline of Our Armies, and 
How Can Its Influence Be Most Effectually Util- 
ized?” Colonel Pettit delivered a very able and 
at the same time interesting discourse, showing 
that he had given the matter much thought and 
study. The lecture was attended by a large and 
enthusiastic audience. At the conclusion refresh- 
ments were served. The society is now in a pros- 
perous condition, and beautifully located in its 
new home, the Clock Tower Building. 
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At a meeting of the Governor’s Island Club, 
held in the early part of December, the following 
officers for the ensuing year were elected: 
President—Major General James F. Wade. 
First Vice-President, Colonel H. O. Osgood. 
Second Vice-President—Colonel J. W. Pullman. 
Secretary—Captain W. J. Glasgow. 
Treasurer, Captain J. P. Wade. 
Auditing Committee—Colonel J. E. Greer, Ma- 
jor C. Richards. 


Major Gonzales S. Bingham, who has been liv- 
ing at Governor’s Island while detailed as Depot 
Quartermaster at the Army Building, has left for 
Philadelphia, where he was transferred by recent 
orders. 


Captain and Mrs. Knabenshue arrived on the 
post last month from their wedding tour. Mrs. 
Knabenshue was formerly Miss Maud Helen Hill, 
of Cleveland, Ohio. They were married in Cleve- 
land on November 29, and after a short tour came 
to the island, where the captain, who is assigned 
to the 12th Infantry, is stationed while awaiting 
the arrival of his regiment from the Philippines. 


The family of Colonel H. E. Robinson, military 
secretary, arrived on the post last month. 


West Point. 


Christmas at West Point passed off with its 
usual success. 

On the Saturday before Christmas the Signal 
Corps and the cadets met in a game of basket- 
ball. The game was closely fought, and the Sig- 
nal Corps seemed to have the victory within their 
grasp, when, at the last moment, the cadets man- 
aged to win out with a few points to the good. 

Rev. Snedeker conducted the usual services in 
the Cadet Chapel on Christmas morning, which 
had been the scene of many social functions dur- 
ing the previous days of the holidays. 


Annapolis. 

A state of mingled feelings has prevailed here 
since the West Point game. Many were so confi- 
dent of the Navy’s success, though every one is 
jubilant now that we were not defeated, for 
things looked rather blue at the end of the first 
half of the game. A tie game is always unsatis- 
factory, at best, as the reception given the team 
upon its return evidenced. There were lots of 
noise and song, but, somehow, it all lacked the 
joyous note. 


ees 
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The failure to win is ascribed to many rea- 
sons. Certainly, the heavy, muddy field—and one 
could scarcely stand up on the side lines without 
slipping—was a factor. Our team has never 
played on such grounds, for here we have a solid 
turfed field. The tactics which the Navy was to 
have employed required a field in good condition. 
Our best runners failed to get even a start with 
the ball, and our fastest backs seemed stuck in 
the mire before they were tackled. 

The transportation facilities were enough to 
take the starch out of the most ardent adherents 
of the team, for certainly six hours in a train— 
and nothing to eat at that—was not conducive 
to enthusiasm. It was a sorry crowd that dis- 
embarked from a Navy special at 2 o’clock Sun- 
day morning. 

However, another try next year. Several of 
the team graduate this year, though the new 
men are promising well. 

The midshipmen have settled down to the 
winter’s work and the indoor drills have begun. 

The Meriwether court has made its report and 
adjourned. The result and verdict have been 
accepted with relief to all concerned. 

The series of officers’ hops began during the 
month, and the first was voted a great success. 
The midshipmen’s hops are largely attended by 
visitors from the neighboring cities. The Super- 
intendent and Mrs. Sands receive on Wednes- 
days, making a pleasant break in the week’s work. 
Bridge and five hundred are holding their own, 
and at the Mess the bowling alleys are in constant 
demand. 

The Hunt Club has had several fixtures of 
late, the country hereabout being in excellent con- 
dition for this purpose, and much interest is dis- 
played. 

It is expected that the first class of midship- 
men will be graduated in February, and _ this 
means extra work for both instructors and mid- 
shipmen. Several resignations in the fourth class 
—the class just entered—have already occurred. 


Fort Leavenworth. 


The Christmas holidays were thoroughly en- 
joyed here, Pope Hall being used for the chil- 
dren’s reception on Christmas Eve. A tremendous 
Christmas tree had been installed, and a delight- 
ful evening was spent. 

Mr. Robert Edson, who has been visting here, 
was entertained by Lieutenant and Mrs. A. R. 
Dillingham, by Lieutenant and Mrs. C. F. Bussche 
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and by Major and Mrs. J. R. Irwin, whose guest 
he was. 

The result of the examination in field service 
regulations showed Lieutenants Gunster, Pendle- 
ton, Cummings, Paterson and Olson were suc- 
cessful in attaining the highest positions. 

Of course, quite a number of officers and their 
families left to spend Christmas with their rela- 
tives and friends, but those left behind managed 
to have a delightful time during the week. 


Fort Caswell, N. C. 


The past month has been quite gay at Fort 
Caswell. 

Dr. and Mrs. Douglas Hayes, of Tracy City, 
Tenn., were the guests of Captain and Mrs. Tim- 
berlake during the Thanksgiving holidays. 

On November 25, Mr. Thompson, of Southport, 
entertained a party from the post at his hunting 
lodge. The lodge is in the midst of a game pre- 
serve of 7,000 acres of wild forest land. Deer and 
wild turkey were the objects of the hunt. The 
party returned Sunday evening with enough game 
to stamp the hunt as a success. Those taking part 
in the hunt were: Captain Timberlake, Dr. Smart, 
Lieutenant Stayton, and Dr. Hayes. 

Thanksgiving eve, Mrs. Timberlake gave a cotil- 
lon in the new gymnasium. The dance was led 
by Lieutenant Bruce Cotton. The hall was beau- 
tifully decorated. The music was furnished by 
our volunteer band and was highly praised by all 
those present. Besides the members of the gar- 
rison there were many friends from Wilmington 
and Southport present. 

Lieutenant Bruce Cotton left for his new post 
immediately after the cotillon. This change of 
station from here to Fort Moultrie, by Lieutenant 
Cotton, was regretted by the entire garrison. 

Thanksgiving was the occasion of magnificent 
dinners at the company mess room, and al- 
though there was nobody on sick report the next 
morning some were mighty near it, on account of 
trying to do justice to the handiwork of the 
company cooks. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Stayton entertained Lieu- 
tenant and Mrs. Hughes at dinner on Thanksgiv- 
ing Day. 

Dr. Smart and Miss Smart had for their guests 
on Thanksgiving Day, Lieutenant Mould and 
Miss Hughes. 

The card club met on Friday, December 1, at 
the home of Lieutenant J. L. Hughes. Point 
euchre was the game played. Hrs. Hayes carried 
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off the ladies’ first prize, and Lieutenant Mou'd 
captured the gentlemen’s prize. 
were: Captain and Mrs, Timberlake, Captain and 
Mrs. Smith, Lieutenant and Mrs. Murray, Lieu- 
tenant and Mrs. Stayton, Lieutenant Mould, Dr. 
Smart, Miss Smart, Dr. and Mrs. Hayes, of Tracy 
City, Tenn.; Mr. and Mrs. Peschan, Miss Stevens, 
and Mr. Pyke, of Southport. 

Generals Story and Mills paid us a short visit 
on December 8. They were here on business in 
connection with the Taft Board. 

On Saturday, December 9, a football team from 
here went to Wilmington to play the sailors from 
the Monitor Florida. The soldiers were only or- 
ganized a few days befodre the game, but were 
able to hold the sailors down to two touchdowns. 
After the game the officers and ladies who ac- 
companied the team from here were entertained 
on board the Florida by Commander Bartlett and 
his officers. 


Those present 


Captain and Mrs. Timberlake gave a dinner on 
December 11 in honor of their guest, Mr. Fred 
Kidder, of Kendal. Those present were: The 
Misses Hughes and Smart, and Dr. Smart. 

Captain A. M. Hunter, district commander, and 
Captain Sidney Jordan, district adjutant, 
Fort Moultrie, S. C., spent a couple of days at 
the post during the week of the 11th inst. 

Target practice took place on December 13. 
Some very good records were made by the com- 
panies here. 

On Friday, December 15, Mr. Fred Kidder gave 
a luncheon to the officers and ladies of the gar- 
rison at his plantation home. 
was spent by all. 


from 


A very pleasant day 
Mr. Kidder is an ideal host, 
and everybody was sorry when the time came to 
leave. 

Friday evening, the club 
met at Lieutenant Murray’s. Mrs. Timberlake 
won the ladies’ first prize, and Captain Timberlake 
had highest score among the gentlemen. Those 
present were: Captain and Mrs. Timberlake, 
Lieutenant and Mrs. Hughes, Lieutenant and Mrs. 
Stayton, Miss Start, Miss Hughes, Miss Stevens, 
Sarah Hughes, Captain Smith, Lieutenant Mould, 
Dr. Smart and Mr. Pyke, from Southport. 


Fort Adams. 


December 15, card 


Christmas was celebrated in real old-fashioned 


style at Fort Adams. On the Saturday before 
Christmas a Christmas tree was given for the lit- 
tle ones, and was attended also by nearly every 


resident of the post. The same evening saw the 
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exodus of many officers and families, who went 
to join friends in other parts of the country, and 
many of those who remained entertained guests 
for the holiday season. 


The Presidio. 


There has ben quite a gay time in the Presidio 
during the last few weeks; in fact, from the first 
of December up to Christmas there was one 
round of jollification and frivolity. 

Captain and Mrs. Thomas were entertained by 
Major and Mrs. Febiger. There were present Mr. 
and Mrs. Sanford, Mrs. Febiger, Captain Wren 
and several guests from out of town. 

Our baseball team lost its match with the San 
Jose team, but several of the strongest members 
of our team were unable to play, and had to send 
substitutes. 

Colonel J. H. Dorst, who arrived in the latter 
part of November, sailed on the 15th for the 
Philippines. 

Mrs. A. G. Hammond has arrived here at the 
bedside of her husband, Mr. A. G. Hammond, of 
the 3d Cavalry, who is at the time of this writing 
not expected to live. He has been critically ill for 
some weeks, and his condition seems to baffle the 
attempts of the doctors. 

The first and second squadrons, 14th Cavalry, 
have left for Walla Walla and Monterey respec- 
tively. 

The Fort Baker hop was a very successful af- 
fair, and was well attended by the officers and 
their wives. We have lost quite a number of 
social figures during the past month, and are real- 
izing more than ever what a changeable life is that 
of a soldier. 


Fort Ethan Allen. 


We are glad to state that Lieutenant Francis 
A. E. Ruggles has quite recovered from his seri- 
ous accident, which he met with in being thrown 
from a horse. 

The Troop J dance, which was held in the gym- 
nasium on December 28, was successful, and a 
Christmas tree was given for the children of the 
post on the Saturday before Christmas. The post 
is rather quiet now, as so many of our best en- 
tertainers have left, but it will not be long before 
their places are filled and festivities will again 
be in full swing. 

A banquet was given in Burlington by Captain 
Smither, which was attended by a large number, 
and passed off very successfully. 
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A theatre party was given by Captain and Mrs. 
John Concklin, Lieutenant and Mrs. Arthur N. 
Pickle, and several other guests. 


Fort Hamilton. 


The officers at this post are so busy that there 
is little time for social life of any kind. 

Colonel Greenough is visiting relatives in Bos- 
ton, but is expected back at the post before he 
leaves for good. 

Colonel Grimes, from Puget Sound, will not 
take command here for two months, as he is on 
leave. 

Major Harmon has returned from Fort Adams, 


and, much to the delight of all the garrison, he , 


and his family will remain here until the spring 

Mrs. Harmon entertained at dinner, the even- 
ing of November 15, the Rev. Edmund Banks 
Smith and Mrs. Smith, of Governor’s Island ; Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Stone and Mr, and Mrs. Stone. 

On November 23, Captain and Mrs. Horn gave 
a “farewell” dinner to Colonel Greenough. The 
other guests were Captain and Mrs. Landers, Mr. 
and Mrs. Langdon, Miss Young and Mr. V. de 
Guise. The decorations were in artillery colors 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Francis M. Hinkle gave a 
“farewell” dinner to Colonel Greenough, Mrs 
Harmon and Mr. and Mrs. Langdon. The pre- 
dominating color was pink. 

Captain and Mrs. Landers gave a delightful 
card party on the evening of November 16. “High 


five” was played and several beautiful prizes were 
awarded. ‘The ladies’ first prize, a cutglass vase, 
was won by Mrs. Pike. After the cards, refresh- 
ments were served. Among those playing were 
Colonel Greenough, Mrs. Langdon, Mrs. Harmon, 
Miss Edith Harmon, Miss Margaret Harmon, 
Major Egan, Captain and Mrs. Hancock, Captain 
and Mrs. Stone, Captain Stone’s mother, Mr. 
Fred Stone, Captain and Mrs. Horn, Lieutenant 
and Mrs. Edwards, Lieutenant and Mrs. Welsh, 
Dr. and Mrs. Roberts, Lieutenant and Mrs. An- 
druss, Lieutenant and Mrs. Hinkle, Miss Gelston, 
of the Shore Road, and Lieutenant Bowen. 

Dr. and Mrs. Roberts have returned from Gov- 
ernor’s Island. 

Mr, and Mrs. Frank Hamilton, of Albany, were 
the guests of Lieutenant and Mrs. Hinkle for 
Thanksgiving. 

A great many of the officers and ladies of the 
post went to the Army and Navy football game at 
Princeton. It would be easier to name those who 
stayed at home, for those who went were in the 
majority. Those who went were Captain and 
Mrs. Landers, Captain and Mrs. Hancock, Lieu- 
tenant and Mrs. Andruss, Captain and Mrs. Horn, 
the Misses Harmon, Lieutenant Honeycutt, of 
Fort Adams; Lieutenants Hinkle, Edwards, Gil- 
mer and Bowen. 

Lieutenant Honeycutt has been visiting Major 
and Mrs. Harmon. 

All friends of Lieutenant ard Mrs. H. H. Scott 
ere congratulating them on the advent of a re- 
markably fine boy born on the night cf Dec. 26th. 


Messrs. Underwood and Underwoods’ Photographs. 


In our last number appeared four very fine photographs illustrating the article on «* The Lessons 


of the Russo-Japanese War.”’ 


These photographs were supplied to us by the above firm, whose name and copyright notice was 


accidentally omitted. 


As this omission might prejudice their copyright we gladly print this notice. 








MARRIAGES OF THE MONTH 


Announcements intended for this Department are invited from our friends in the service and it 
photographs of the contracting parties are furnished, the same will be published at the earliest date possible. 


TAYLOP.-SHERRILL 
At Leavenworth, Kan., on November 29, Miss 
Geraldine Taylor was married to Lieutenant Clar- 
ence O. Sherrill, of the Engineer Corps, U. S. A. 


MILLER-RAUDENBUSH 


At New York, on November 28, Miss Florence 
H. Miller was married to Midshipman W. R. 
Raudenbush. , 


*DORAN-MARIX 


At St. Paul, on December 11, Miss Grace Doran 
was married to Captain A. Marix, U. S. Marine 
Corps. 


VAN NOSTRAND-MAGHEE 


At All Saints’ Church, Orange, N. J., Miss Amy 
Van Nostrand was married to Lieutenant T. B. 
Maghee, U. S. Infantry. 


CARR-MATTHEWS 


At Washington, on December 6, Miss Eleanor 
Carr was married to Captain Hugh Matthews, 
U. S. Marine Corps. 


JOHNSON-STEEL 


At Washington, on December 6, Miss Isabelle 


L. Johnson was married to Mr. Alfred Ernest 
Steel. 


LAMBERTON-LE GARDE 


At Washington, D. C., on December 26, Miss 
Elizabeth S. Lamberton was married to Lieuten- 
ant Richard Le Garde, U. S. Infantry. 


M’ALPINE-GILMAN 


At New York, on December 16, Miss Mary 
McAlpine was married to Colonel James H. Gil- 
man, U. S. A. 


M'CLELLAN-CARPENTER 


At Alexandria, Va., on December 26, Miss Mar- 
garet E. McClellan was married to Captain H. 
W. Carpenter, U. S. Marine Corps. 


TAYLOR-ROBINSON 


At Fort Leavenworth, Kan., on December 21, 
Mrs. M. C. Taylor was married to Mr. John 
Robinson. 


PRIOLEAU-WILLIAMS 


At Charleston, S. C., on December 27, Miss 
Sarah Prioleau was married to Lieutenant Ferdi- 
nand Williams, U. S. Engineer Corps. 


ZIMMERMAN-DAVIS 


At Nyack, on December 26, Miss Helen Zim- 
merman was married to Lieutenant F. B. Davis, 
U. S. Infantry. 


JENKINS-FURBER 


At Baltimore, Md., on December 20, Miss Emily 
Jenkins was married to Midshipman R. S. Furber, 
U.S. N. 


ROCK WELL-LACKMAN 


At Glendale, Md., on December 27, Miss Char- 
lotte H. Rockwell was married to Mr. Herman 
Lackman. 
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THE NEW POST EXOHANGE AT FORT HANOOOK 






MANAGEMENT OF POST EXCHANGES 


BY A 
POST EXCHANGE OFFICER 


Post Exchange Officers are invited to write articles or suggestions for publication in this department. 


Articles can be of any length up to 2,500 words and will be paid for on publication at our usual rate, 


O the officers of the United 
States Army who have at 
various times served as 
exchange officers the fol- 
lowing questions will not 
appear strange or uncom- 
mon: “What is the Post 
Exchange?” “What does 
it do?” “What are its 
objects ?” and “How is it 

onerated?” etc., for they have many, many 

times answered these and many other ques- 
tions for civilian dealers and others to whom 
the term “Post Exchange” conveyed no 
meaning whatever. For those civilians who 





are still asking the above questions, and for 
young officers who are beginning their first 
service as exchange officers, the following 
thoughts are here presented. 

It was long ago discovered that the 
United States when determining to support 
and maintain a standing army, decided that 
certain of its most essential wants must be 
provided for by the Government, but in its 
wise deliberations had failed to take account 
of all the numerous wants and necessities of 
the individuals who compose the great 
“fighting machine.” 

For example, an officer is provided with a 
commission, shelter, medical attendance, a 
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meagre salary and an abundance of orders 
and regulations, and for such other trifles 
as food, clothing, furniture, heat, light, 
equipment, recreation and social enjoyment 
he is compelled to look elsewhere. 

The soldier would at first glance appear to 
have been more fortunate, for he is provided 
with food, clothing, shelter, furniture, heat, 
light, medical attendance and a meagre 
salary. For toilet articles, needles, thread, 
tobacco, writing materials, reading matter 
and amusements he must look elsewhere. 

The thrifty pioneer who followed in the 
trail of the little army which blazed the path 
for civilization across the great American 
continent was quick to discover the oppor- 
tunity for obtaining a livelihood by estab- 
lishing in the vicinity and under the protec- 
tion of army posts and camps small stores 
stocked with such necessities of the army as 
were not furnished by the Government. 

These flourished for many years, and were 
known as “sutlers’ stores.” They apparent- 
ly served the purpose well until their avari- 
cious proprietors felt themselves secure in 
their positions and began to exact enormous 
profits on the necessities purchased from 
them, and when this seemed to be tolerated 
they became even more bold and arrogant, 
and began to supply to the troops “bad 
whiskey” and all of its accompaniments, 
with increasing profit to themselves and con- 
sequent injury to the discipline and health 
of the army. 

Officers who had the good of their troops 
at heart began to cast about for some effect- 
ual means for combating this formidable 
evil, and as a last resort hit upon the plan 
of establishing within the limits of the posts 
and under military control small stores, 
where these various necessities could be ob- 
tained at reasonable prices, as well as beer 
of good quality. 

Every one now congratulated himself on 
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the fact that an ettective remedy had at last 
been found to rid the vicinity of army posts 
of these vile resorts which had been the bane 
of every army officer’s life for so many 
years. It was a practical and lasting solu- 
tion, as it made profitless the occupation of 
these resort keepers and when they saw 
their means of livelihood go they themselves 
departed also. Thus the “sutler’s store” was 
from necessity converted into a “soldier’s 
store,” and instead of the profits going to 
enrich the dive keeper, they were now care- 
fully expended in bettering the soldier’s fare 
as well as furnishing papers and periodicals 
for reading and means and apparatus for 
healthful recreation and amusement. This 
“soldier’s store,” owing to the fact that beer 
was kept for sale, came to be known as 
“the canteen.” It thus continued until in 
1901 the act of Congress abolished the “can- 
teen” feature, but continued the store under 
its proper name, post exchange; gave it a 
lawful status as well as defined some of 
its limitations. 

The post-exchange is the logical outcome 
and successor of the sutler’s store and can- 
teen of former days, and, as at present op- 
erated, is essentially a general store and club 
maintained and operated at army posts un- 
der orders and regulations of the War De- 
partment, for the sole benefit and conveni- 
ence of the enlisted men of the United States 
Army. 

It is recognized by the Treasury Depart- 
ment as a Government agency, it conducts 
its business under the penalty envelope, is 
exempt from the Internal Revenue laws, 
and, as defined in the orders of the War 
Department, is charged to “supply to 
troops at reasonable prices the articles of 
ordinary use, wear and consumption not 
supplied by the Government, and to afford 
them means of rational recreation and 
amusement. Its secondary purpose is 
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through exchange profits to provide the 
means for improving the messes.” 

Under present orders it is required that 
a post exchange shall be operated at every 
post. Congress has appropriated money for 
the construction of post exchange buildings 
at a great many of the posts, and it is un- 
derstood that money will be made available 
from time to time until every post is provid- 
ed with a suitable building. In the past and 
at present, where no building has been con- 
structed, the commanding officer will set 
aside some suitable public building, if such 
is available, and if a building be not pro- 
vided, then one must be rented, or con- 
structed with the labor of the troops, but in 
each of the latter cases the exchange will 
provide the funds necessary. 

The Government furnishes heat and light 
for the building, and authorizes the pur- 
chases of certain articles of furniture in fit- 
ting up the building from the Quartermas- 
ter’s Department, but in all other respects 
the exchange is required to be self-sustain- 
ing, even to the extent that officers become 


individually responsible for any debts which . 


they may incur in fitting up the building or 
in purchasing the stock. 

“An exchange doing its full work,” says 
the War Department, “should embrace the 
following sections: (a) A well stocked gen- 
eral store, in which such goods are kept as 
are usually required at military posts, and 
as extensive in number and variety as con- 
ditions will justify. (b) A well kept restau- 
rant, supplied with as great a variety of 
viands as circumstances permit, such as tea, 
coffee, cocoa, non-alcoholic drinks, soup, 
fish, cooked and canned meats, sandwiches, 
pastries, etc. (c) Reading and recreation 
rooms, supplied with books, periodicals and 
other reading matter, billiard and pool ta- 
bles, bowling alley, and facilities for other 
indoor games, as well as apparatus for out- 
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door sports and exercises, such as cricket, 
football, baseball, tennis, etc.; a well 
equipped gymnasium, possessing also the 
requisite paraphernalia for outdoor athlet- 
ics. (d) Barber shop, laundry, tailor shop, 
and shoe repair shop.” 

The authority and responsibility for the 
management and affairs of the exchange are 
variously vested in the commanding officer, 
exchange officer, exchange council, and the 
sub-committee of non-commissioned officers, 
the duties and limitations of each of whom 
are clearly defined in the orders of the War 
D<-partment. 

The commanding officer, being the execu- 
tive head of the post, is responsible for the 
maintenance of an exchange, the selection 
and detail of a proper officer as exchange 
officer, the appointment of a council, and 
will see that a sub-committee of non-com- 
missioned officers is regularly and duly ap- 
pointed, and in a general way is responsible 
that the exchange regulations are carried 
out and that the required reports to the War 
Department are promptly and accurately 
made. 

The Exchange Council is composed of 
three officers, and meets at least once each 
month, and will, subject to the approval to 
the commanding officer, designate the arti- 
cles to be kept for sale, fix the prices at 
which they will be sold, authorize all pur- 
chases of supplies, and fix the charges for 
laundry, barber shop, etc. At the end of 
each month this council will examine the 
books of the exchange and examine the 
quality of the articles kept for sale, etc. At 
the end of each quarter it will make a com- 
plete inventory of all the stock and fixtures 
of the exchange, and prepare a statement in 
detail of expenditures, receipts, assets and 
liabilities, and submit all with any recom- 
mendations it may have to the commanding 
officer. 
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The sub-committee of non-commissioned 
officers directly represents the wishes of the 
enlisted men of the post, and is permitted to 
make recommendations, etc., for changes, 
and, in short, anything touching the imme- 
diate internal operations of the exchange. 

The exchange officer is the one who really 
conducts the affairs of the exchange, and is 
in effect its active manager, and upon his 
energy, business ability, enthusiasm and 
good judgment, will largely depend the suc- 
cess of the exchange. 

It is unfortunate that the exchange officer 
cannot devote his entire time and energy to 
this very important duty, but such is not the 
case, and he must content himself with the 
time which is left available to him after he 
has entirely satisfied all the demands of his 
purely military duties. Then, and not till 
then, can hé think about the selection, in- 
struction and supervision of the work of his 
employes, the care and preservation of the 
stock, the purchase of supplies, the collec- 
tion and safe keeping of funds, the payment 
of bills, the keeping of records, and the ren- 
dition of reports, etc. 

If now his stock of enthusiasm has not 
been perceptibly chilled, he will find that 
careful attention to the following will great- 
ly add to his success as an exchange officer ; 
by the use of diplomacy and plenty of tact, 
get the company commanders and members 
of the Exchange Council enthusiastic and 
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in sympathy with your exchange; remem- 
ber that it is not the sole object of the ex- 
change to make money, therefore sell your 
goods at reasonable prices; it will increase 
your volume of business, as well as benefit 
the whole post ; procure catalogues, discount 
sheets, and transact your business with 
reputable houses; correspond and confer 
whenever possible with exchange officers 
in your vicinity; secure an ade- 
quate reserve fund, and always discount 
your bills; get the stock and fixtures fully 
insured, and then always keep an up-to-date 
list of both stock and fixtures at their pres- 
ent cost values in the safe; if you succeed in 
supplying the post with ice and meats at 
reasonable prices, your labors are not in 
vain; deposit your funds promptly with 
some reputable banking house, and pay 
your bills by checks; encourage drummers 
to come to the exchange; they very often 
have superior articles, and you will be up 
to date; do not attempt anything which is 
not strictly in accordance with regulations, 
as it will only bring you trouble for your 
labors ; billiard and pool tables in the ex- 
change do not injure the profits from the 
company tables; they will help them; and 
last, but not least, remember that the prac- 
tical business experience which you will de- 
rive from a year’s detail as exchange officer, 
if it is your only compensation, will have 
richly repaid you for your labor. 


own 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


Some exchange officers occasionally find themselves in the position of requiring goods and not 


knowing the names of the manufacturers, 


When this occurs a letter to the post exchange editor of 
Army ano Navy Lire will be given immediate attention. 


The inquirer will be placed in communica- 


tion with reliable manufacturers, of course without any charge being made. We are in a position to know 
just which firms are desirous of building up a trade with the army and navy, and, as we willbe serving 
both our subscriber and advertiser in rendering such service, we will be more than glad of theopportunity. 





BERTHA KALIOH AS “MONNA VANNA” 
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ONSIDERED 
a vehicle for the endear- 
ing charms of Miss Viola 
Allen, “The Toast of the 
Town,” at this writing 
domiciled at Daly’s Thea- 
tre, is (among things in 
the lighter manner), im- 


merely as 


mensely deserving of 
-praise. It is an old play made over by the 
industrious’ Mr. Clyde Fitch, and has both 
sugar and spice—a deal too much sugar, 
some think. It shows how Mistress Betty 
Singleton (Miss Allen) was favorite player 
lady of London town in the silken days of 
the fourth and evilly spectacular George, 
sometimes known as Mr. George Hanover. 
Betty espoused a duke, who turned out to be 
a fearfully drunken and brutish person, and 
the business of the plot is to show what 
came of that marriage into high life. The 
first scene represents a green room and 
Betty gloriously and infectiously elate. It 
is her wedding night, and last night on the 
stage, and the playgoers are wildly adoring 
—she loves the theatre, she loves adoration ; 
the duke also is adoring, and she loves him 
—she loves everybody. 

Miss Allen plays the part with thrills 
and voice, with little 
dashes and splashes of joy, with an ador- 
able woman’s utter glee at being happy, 
tempered poignantly by the  actress’s 
(and the woman’s) suddenly recurring 
fears of waning youth and beauty and 
coming feet. Even when she 
has to pretend that the modern folk at 
Daly’s are her old London admirers (Mr. 
Fitch makes her answer in Betty’s character 
a curtain call supposed to come from that 
house of long ago) it strikes you as auda- 
cious, but quite pleasant, thanks to Miss 
Allen’s being so overflowingly Betty and 
seeming so convinced that you are an old 


quavers in her 


crows’ 
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Londoner. During the remaining three acts 
—one in a palace, one in a Thames-side gar- 
garret—it is still Miss Allen 
who supplies the charm. She uses now 
tones (we hope she will forgive us the com- 
parison) which we had thought were possi- 
ble only to Maude Adams, and again she 
speaks with shades we had thought were 
nobody’s but Marlowe’s. That is a pretty 
wide range from the piercingly wistful to 
deep purring passion—even if it fails 
to reach certain noble heights and tragic 
depths. Mr. Fitch’s play not 
call for these. It is almost 
by a doleful last act—on the 
the act of Beau Brummel—but is 
full of clever lines, and includes a fine 
old woman’s part (that of the Dowager 
Duchess) admirably played by Fanny Addi- 
Pitt. The dowager assumes the priv- 
ilege of age to say shocking things, and the 
playwright guards against offending the 
fastidious by making the shocking things 
witty, as well. Even the doleful last scene 
is not quite tragic—Miss Allen is sweetly 
appealing as a crushed flower; and it intro- 
duces Ferdinand Gottschalk, of Trilby fame, 
as a very fine old man of the people. The 
cast, besides, includes Miss Isabel Irving 
in a nice, catty part; Robert Drouet as the 
duke and Harrison Hunter as a painfully 
virtuous hero man. 


den, one ina 


does 
spoiled 
model of 
last 


son 


Materlinck—An Experiment 


With regard to the production of Monna 
Vanna at the Manhattan Theatre, with Ber- 
tha Kalich in the title part, the critics have 
pretty generally agreed in praising Mr. Har- 
rison Grey Fiske’s courage and excellent in- 
tention, and in lamenting (more or less 
mildly) the inadequacy of the result. Mau- 
rice Maeterlinck’s famous play is built of 
manhood and womanhood primeval, keyed 
by outrageous circumstance almost to the 











VIOLA ALLEN IN “THE TOAST OF THE TOWN” 
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breaking point, and 
tuned to a high poetic 
mood. The players 
must hold it there if 
they would produce 
the tremendous effects 
within the range of 
the drama. And to 
do that they should be 
great players and per- 
fectly in tune. For in 
these strained alti- 
tudes of art and pas- 
sion but a shade di- 
vides the thing that 
grips the heart, and 
the other thing which 
is an invitation to 
mockery. The mem- 
bers of Mr. Fiske’s 
company are not, of 
course, great players 
—though most of 
them are capable per- 
sons in their wa y— 
and the most daring 
situation on the stage 
and the most ruthless- 
ly dwelt u pon—not 
excluding the bravest 
of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s 
making—suffers and 
grows flat in their 
hands. 

Madame Kalich is a 
native of Galicia, and 
was for almost ten years the shining 
ornament of the Yiddish speaking stage 
of the East Side of Manhattan Island. 
She is but newly translated to the Eng- 
lish drama. Her Monna Vanna is splen- 
as in the 





didly realized here and there 
monosyllabic dialogue, spoken while she 
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MISS MAUD ADAMS IN “PETER PAN” 


stands, with steadying hand upon tu- 
multuous heaving breast, against the 
draperies of Prinzivalle’s tent—‘‘clad only 
in her mantle (a magnificent purple affair) 
and sandals.” That is the climax of the 
piece, you remember. She must come thus 
by night to the barbarian general’s tent, and 











RUTH VINOENT AS VERONIQUE, IN HER FAMOUS “SWING SONG” 
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so pay the price of the safety of her hus- 
band’s beleaguered townsfolk of Pisa. In 
this scene Madame Kalich’s labored Eng- 
lish was a positive advantage—elsewhere it 
marred the play almost as much as the 
wretchedly prosaic words with which Mr. 
John Severance has blurred the fine shades 
of the original. The Jewish actress is a 
woman of temperament and conspicuous 
ability, her strangeness to English speech 
aside. She is not altogether up to the part. 
Guido Colonna, the husband, was utterly too 
much for Henry Kolker, and Henry Jewett 
as Prinzivalle was sophomoric and never 
got into the barbarian’s skin for a moment. 
One was haunted as he sat by visions of 
what might have been with Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell as Monna Vanna and Tyrone 
Power as Prinzivalle. 

Nevertheless, the play was exceedingly in- 
teresting, if not always convincing. Why, 
for instance, did Madame Kalich wear high- 
heeled slippers (which plainly appeared to 
view) when she had sworn she wore san- 
dals ? 

The mob of hungry Pisans was, on the 
whole, the finest thing in this ambitious 
piece, though the Marco Colonna of Fred- 
erick Perry was admirable. The New York 
run closed on December 9, and Monna Van- 
na is now on tour. 


Musical Comedy Imported 


Primarily the “musical comedy” import- 
ed from England is apt to differ from the 
native American article in the matter of 
skirts. Skirts are little worn—or worn lit- 
tle—in American musical comedies. In 
English musical comedies they usually reach 
the ankles of the performers. Secondly, 
the imported voices are much better and fit- 
ted with music of a higher class ; thirdly, the 
imported singing women, and especially the 
imported scenery women, are apt to be of 
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the large boned kind; fourthly, and lastly, 
there are many beastly puns imported along 
with the women and the music. 
“Veronique,” produced by George Ed- 
wardes’s company at the Broadway Theatre, 
was made in France, but has come to us by 
way of England, and Miss Ruth Vincent, 
who has the leading part, is very English, 
but none the less charming. The musical 


score (by Andre Messager) provides Miss 
Vincent with two engagingly gay and lilting 
songs—one sung upon the back of a don- 


key and the other while she swings “high 
and free” in a swing set in a bower upon 
the stage, and propelled by a lovesick tenor. 
Miss Vincent’s voice in these songs is ex- 
ceedingly pleasing, and her ways and airs 
full of girlish appeal. There is another 
song in the last act—the subject is clothes— 
which would be charming also if Miss Vin- 
cent didn’t seem somehow too broad shoul- 
dered for it. A very low-cut frock of 1840 
design emphasizes the shoulders. 

The scene is laid in France, with a beau- 
tiful florists’ shop, full of flower girls, for 
the setting of the first act; an enticing 
meadow at Ronanville for the second act, 
and a splendid hall in the Tuileries for the 
third act. The grass in the meadow at Ro- 
nanville is so real that Miss Vincent’s don- 
key tries to browse upon it. 

Monsieur Coquenard, the master florist, 
is a skillful adaptation to American preju- 
dices of a fine, mellow, old English comedy 
part, through the rifts of which sift grains 
of the original Gallic salt. John le Hay 
makes it all very funny, and is ably second- 
ed by Miss Kitty Gordon as Mrs, Coque- 
nard, his sulky and handsome wife, who has 
an “affaire’ (French) with Count Flore- 
stan de Valiancourt, an unusually enthusable 
sort of tenor person—(elsewhere the pro- 
peller of the swing)—impersonated by Law- 
rence Rea. M. Coquenard also flirts—with 





MAXINE ELLIOTT IN “ HER GREAT MATCH” 
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ETHEL BARRYMORE IN 


everybody—but especially (and with gusto) 
kisses and hugs a lady aristocrat in dis- 
guise. That is Miss Lena Maitland, called 
Countess of Champ Azur. Miss Valli-Valli 
contributes also. She sings and dances in 


an exciting wilderness of lacey things. 
It is really very pretty to hear and to 
look at, this “Veronique,” though the fem- 
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“ALICE SIT BY THE FIRE” 


inine scenery lacks something of grace and 
lightness. 

The English version, from the book of A. 
Vanloo and G. Duval, is the work of Henry 
Hamilton, and the confection comes to New 
York from a long run at the Apollo Thea- 
tre, London. 

H. I. Brock, 





THE NEW YEAR'S CALL ON THE PRESIDENT. 


ARMY AND NAVY OFFICERS ON THE 


STEPS OF THE WAR, STATE, AND NAVY DEPARTMENT. 


PRESS COMMENT ON “HAZING” 


That a severe case of hazing should have fol- 
llowed so quickly at the Annapolis Naval Acad- 
emy after the announcement of the mild sentence 
of Cadet Meriweather certainly justifies the 
authorities of the institution in taking the most 
rigorous measures. The practice of hazing at 
any institution of learning, when it extends be- 
yond harmless fun, is one that should not be tol- 
erated, but there can be no excuse at all for it at 
schools maintained at the expense of the whole 
people of the United States, and where the entire 
tuition is not only free, but a salary is also paid 
to the student by a generous Government. The 
students at Annapolis and West Point should be 
held to a strict account for all infractions of the 
rules, and there ought to be no sentimental len- 
iency extended to them. The Government pro- 
vides for their every need and gives them a mag- 
nificent education for nothing, and they ought to 
devote their time and attention to other things 
than attempts to enforce foolish so-called codes of 
honor which involve endeavors to compel their 
comrades to do unpleasant things at the risk of 
their lives and health—The Pittsburg Post. 


The manliness idea of the hazing system re- 
ceived a bad blow when young Kimbrough was 
subjected to brutal persecution immediately after 


the tragic death of Midshipman Branch. If the 
kind of manliness that hazing produces is a kind 
which makes young men indifferent to the fact 


that their little code had just resulted in the 
snuffing out of a promising young life and the 
desolation of a happy family, then the less of 
that kind of manliness we have the better. How- 
ever, so far as the sentiment at Annapolis itself 
is concerned, at least among the young men, it 
does not appear to have been perceptibly: affected 
by this circumstance. 

Admiral Dewey has now struck a blow which 
even the thick hide of Annapolis tradition will 
hardly be proof against. When he says, “I can 
conceive nothing more cowardly or more brutal- 
izing than the hazing of one man by a dozen 
others,” it is rather difficult to imagine even the 
youngest of second-year men at the Academy 
sneering at this as the talk of a softy or a molly- 
coddle. Admiral Dewey declares that hazing has 
reached the limit of toleration, and that is just 
about the conclusion that the country at large has 
come to. If effective steps are not taken at once 
that really and truly mean the extermination of 
this pernicious practice, it will be the duty of 
Congress to institute a thorough-going investiga- 
tion with the purpose of bringing out the facts in 
as searching a way as Mr. Hughes has brought 
out the facts in the insurance investigation. 
When the country knows all about hazing there 
is mighty little doubt that it will insist upon the 
whole thing coming to an end in the Government 
schools at West Point and Annapolis —The Bal- 
timore News. 
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The law relative to hazing at the Naval Acad- 
emy which Congress passed in 1903 provides tha. 
any midshipman “found guilty” of the practice 
shall “be summarily expelled.” The enactment 
has been interpreted as giving to the superintend- 
ent of the institution and to the Secretary of the 
Navy, in co-operation, the power to dismiss an 
offender where they have no doubt as to the pro- 
priety of so doing. To avoid a mistake, how- 
ever, Secretary Bonaparte asked the Attorney 
General for an opinion on this point a few days 
ago, and Mr. Moody replies that the prescribed 
penalty cannot be imposed until +after a court 
martial has passed on the case. Now, to estab- 
lish the guilt of a student beyond a reasonable 


doubt to the satisfaction of such a tribunal is far’ 


from easy, and the necessary proceedings must 
always involve delay. Secretary Bonaparte is 
unable, therefore, to act as promptly and ener- 
getically as he thinks occasion may require; and 
he appeals to Congress to give him power to in- 
flict the punishment provided by law when he has 
himself become convinced of the propriety of so 
doing. He feels that the maintenance of dis- 
cipline demands the possession of this authority. 

It is to be hoped that Congress will comply 
with Mr. Bonaparte’s request. The legislation of 
two years ago was good, so far as it went, but it 


begins to look as if it did not go far enough. 
Besides, its effect was in some measure destroyed 
by the restoration, through Congressional action, 


of three men who were dismissed last year. 
What is most needed at present is greater firm- 
ness in dealing with violations of the rules. 
When the young men who are tempted to indulge 
in such disregard of the first principle of military 
service—obedience—realize that their discharge 
from the Academy will indeed by “summary,” 
their self-control will be wonderfully stimulated. 
If Congress refuses to give the Navy Depart- 
ment the power now sought, it will assume a 
large share of the responsibility for any trouble 
which may occur in the future—The New York 


Tribune. 
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Having some years ago successfully dealt with 
the evil of hazing at West Point, Congress fore- 
sees no difficulty in repeating the operation for 
the benefit of the Naval Academy at Annapolis, 
where the evil flourishes defiantly and on a larger 
scale than was ever noted in the case of the 
other institution. The young men at Annapolis 
seem to have forced the issue with their eyes 
open. In the Meriweather affair they had ample 
warning of the danger involved in violating the 
rules of the naval service. Yet in spite of the 
scandal created by that episode and the conse- 
quent focusing of official and public attention 
alike upon the behavior of the naval cadet corps, 
the rules are again broken in a scandalous man- 
ner and public opinion is shocked by the news of 
hazing performances so brutal that the victims 
have been forced to undergo hospital treatment. 
Where there is such stupid and graceless indiffer- 
ence to the obligations of common decency, to 
say nothing of the higher obligations of the cadets 
to the Government which provides for their train- 
ing, there is clearly nothing for it but punishment 
that shall be exemplary. Congress, at the same 
time, will no doubt realize and act upon the occa- 
sion for adopting regulations of increased strin- 
gency and for providing heavy penalties for in- 
fractions thereof.—7he Pittsburg Leader. 


Chairman Foss, of the House Naval Committee, 
has introduced a bill which provides: “That the 
Secretary of the Navy shall have the power and 
authority in his discretion to dismiss at any time 
from the United States Naval Academy any mid- 
shipman whose continued presence at the Acad- 
emy he shall deem contrary to the best interests 
of the service.” 

It is made to take effect on passage and to apply 
to all midshipmen now connected with the Naval 
Academy or who may hereafter be connected with 
it—The New York Tribune. 
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By force of circumstances and in right of what is 
in it, Mrs. Wharton’s story of Lily Bart, pro- 
fessional husband hunter, spoiled in the making 
is, whether you personally like it or not, the novel 
of the winter. You may object, if you choose, that 
the sort of American society Lily lived in is a mere 
fungus growth, tnat it is not really American at 
all, only Waldorf-Astorian; that it involves directly 
but an utterly inconsiderable fraction of the Amer- 
ican people; that these are a set apart who (how- 
ever recently the individuals have arrived) are out 
of touch with the saner motives of ’*the mass of 
citizens—a few hundreds or thousands of men and 
women who stand for nothing, who produce noth- 
ing, and whose gging to the devil their own gait is 
no great matter to the Republic. Yet we know that 
the papers are full of the doings of these persons, 
that their example makes for cumulative madness 
among all classes. 

In fact, Mrs. Wharton’s story owes its widest 
vogue to that madness—the same passion of curiOs- 
ity about the selected richest which sells the Sun- 
day newspaper. Both feed the flame. But there the 
comparison ends. Mrs. Wharton has shown the 
Same people, but she has shown them in no false 
light. She has shown them as they are—as she has 
seen them—horribly crude, horribly human, victims 
of a preposterous attempt to become in a time of 
utter flux of standards and ideals, a leisured gentry 
all at once, and that in Augustan splendor. The 
best portraits in the book are certainly Lily herself, 
a child of the system, frankly accepting its meth- 
ods, but always missing her shot by some yielding 
to what Bernard Shaw woul!ld call scornfully her 
“better nature,” and Rosedale, the upstart Jew. 
imperturbably, amiably resolved to get into the 
Swim, snubs or no snubs, and sure that in the end 
money will take the trick. Both are lifelike. We 
have met them. We have met also Gus Trenor, the 
human prize pig, and Selden, the ineffectual—the 
creature, reluctant of discomfort, who shrinks from 
responsibilities and makes of all his human capaci- 
ties merely an esthetic luxury. It is a wonderful 
book, an admirable book, a true book—but it is the 
epic of an ugly and transient thing, the froth of 
a social chaos. out of which in a century or two 
may come the real American. 


HOUSE OF 
New York. 


MIRTH. By Edith Whar- 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 


RIP VAN WINKLE. 
in Color by Arthur Rackham. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $5. 


Let nobody suppose that these pictures by Arthur 
Rackham are the sort of thing one usually finds in 
editions of the more sentimental English classics 
designed to tempt the harassed giver of gifts at 
holiday time. They are nothing of the sort. They 
are a series of quaint fantasies and bold grotesques, 
now rich in homely suggestion, now invested with 
impish humor, now conveying stained glass effects, 
wonderful for color and admirable for line. Wash- 
ington Irving’s story—the immortal charms Of 
which need not here be sung—serves merely as an 


With Fifty Illustrations 


New York. 


excuse for the indulgence of Mr. Rackham’s vein— 
a vein characteristic and original, though there is 
au suggestion of Doré, no doubt. 


DRUM TAPS IN DIXTE. By Delavan 8S. Mil- 
ler. Watertown, N. Y. $1. 


The author of this book, who enlisted as a drum- 
mer boy, went through the startling events of the 
American Civil War, with his eyes and ears wide 
open in boyish fashion. 

Among the deluge of Civil War narratives, “Drum 
Taps in Dixie” stands out with the sharpness and 
life of a cinematograph picture. The author dis- 
tinctly disclaims any pretence to literary style in 
setting down his reminiscences, and it is fortunate 
that he made no attempt to simulate fine writing. 

From cover to cover the book holds the readers’ 
interest, in every line and on every page a living 
picture of the Civil War flashes forth, and without 
pretence to historical order or perspective the read- 
er sees the enlistment of the country boy still in 
his teens as drummer and his subsequent career. 
The hardships of the campaign are all treated with 
the lightness of youth, and the writer’s maturer 
years, while in no way lessening the exuberant 
fancy of his childhood, have enabled him to give 
those touches of pathos which serve to render 
“Drum Taps in Dixie” a volume which no one 
should willingly be without. 


THE JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL UNITED 
SERVICE INSTITUTION, ENGLAND. 2s. 
The December number of this publication contains 

a very excellent article by Field Marshal Earl 
Roberts, in which he points out the strategic im- 
portance of the northwest frontier of India. He 
dwells on the fact that at this point alone can 
England ever be called upon to wage a defensive 
war by continental methods. After dwelling on 
the importance of Afghanistan as a “buffer State,” 
he laments the policy of indecision and misgovern- 
ment which alone prevented its absorption fifty 
years ago. 


THB SCIENCE OF WAR. By Colonel G. F. R. 
Henderson, C. B. Longmans, Green, & Co., 
London. 

This collection of essays and lectures was writ- 
ten and delivered during the last twelve years of 
his life by Colonel Henderson, whose death a little 
over a year ago was deeply regretted in England. 

Sir Edwin Collen recommended that ‘‘The Science 
of War” be issued to every regiment in the Eng- 
lish Army, and this recommendation was adopted. 
The chapters which will be most interesting to 
American officers are those dealing with the War 
of Secession, for no Englishman has ever given 
more study to the history of our Civil War 

His views 9on the reliance to be placed on volun- 
teer forces are worth quoting. He says: ‘“‘Enthu- 
siasm and intelligence will not stand the stress of 
battle and the hardships of campaign unless their 
pessessors have learned to subordinate their reason 
and inclination to their duty.” 
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FOUND IN THE HAVERSACK 


SPECIAL PRIZE OFFER 


A Prize of Five Dollars is offered to the sender of the best joke or funny anecdote for publication on 
Jokes need not be original, and competitors may send in as many as they like, but all con- 


tributions should be addressed The Haversack Editor, Army and Navy Life. 


The 


General Orders. 
HE Officer of the Day to New Recruit on 
Post—Have you your General Orders? 
New Recruit—Yes, sir; I have them all written 
down in my pocket. 
in this country 


A True Answer. 
A* 
but a short time enlisted in the Navy. On 


who had been 
his first voyage out he was sent aloft, and, losing 
his hold on the ladder, fell, striking the Junior 
Lieutenant on the head. “Wretch!” said the 
officer after he had picked himself up, “where the 
dickens did you come from?” “An’, 
from the North of Ireland, sir 


High Rents at New Orleans. 
HE present United States Army Recruiting 
Officer at New Orleans, La., was agreeably 
surprised the other evening to find a plump turkey 
served up for his dinner, and inquired of his ser- 
vant how it was obtained. “Why, sir,” replied 
Sambo, “dat turkey has been roosting on our 
fence t’ree nights, so dis morning I seize him for 
the rent of de fence.” 


A Flea and a Fly. 
FLEA and a fly in a flue 
Were imprisoned. Now what could they do? 
Said the fly, “Let us flee!” 
“Let us fly!” said the flea— 
So they flew, through a flaw in the flue. 


“Lost and Found.” 
What is it, little boy? 


Irishman 


sure, I came 


ADY— 


Boy—I come to claim de reward you of- 
fered for de return of yer canary. 
Lady—But that is a cat. 
Boy—Yes, but the canary is insoide de cat. 


Prize-winner this month is M. B. Hillman, whose contributions were considered the cleverest 
and to whom a check for Five Dollars has been sent. 


A Physiogromist. 


ISTRESS—My husband, Bridget, is at the 
head of the State Militia. 
Bridget—I t’ought as much, ma’am. It’s the 
foine malicious look he has, ma’am. 


Military Tactics. 
EWSPAPER Artist—I thank you, General, 
for at last granting me permission to go to 
the front. 
General Itschski—Yes, 
you draw the enemy’s fire. 


I’m anxious to have 


Ted's Beginning. 

HE new assistant rector was trying to impress 
upon the mind of his young son the differ- 
ence between his own position and that of his 
superior. “Now, he ended, “I want you to 
remember to be very polite to the rector. We are 
strangers and I am only the assistant; it becomes 
us to be extremely courteous. Some day, perhaps, 

I shall be rector myself.” 


Ted,” 


The next day the boy was walking with his 
father when they met the dignified rector. 

“Hello!” promptly began Ted. “Pop’s been 
tellin’ me *bout you—how you're the real thing, 
an’ he’s just the hired man an’ we got to knuckle 
under. But some day he may be It himself, an’ 
then you'll see.” 


Regarding Small Boys. 
ATHER—What did the teacher say when she 
heard you swear? 
Small Boy—She asked me where I learned it. 
Father—What did you tell her? 
Boy—Well, I didn’t want to give you away, 
Pa, so I blamed it on the parrot. 
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To Help Her On. 


HE following story is told of President 
Roosevelt: Once he had to recite an old 
poem beginning: 

“At midnight, in his guarded tent, 

The Turk lay dreaming of the hour 

When Greece, her knee in suppliance bent, 

Should tremble at his power.” 

He got only as far as “When Greece, her 
knee,” when he stopped. Twice he repeated 
“Greece, her knee,” and then he broke down. 

The old professor beamed on him over his 
glasses and remarked: “Greece her knee once 
more, Theodore. Perhaps she'll go then.” 





BOO-0-0-0. MY BOOTS HURT. 

DRAT THE CHILD. YOU VE GOT "EM ON THE WRONG 
FEET. 

B00-0-0-0. HAIN’T GOT NO OTHER FEET. 


It and Has Been. 


N Englishman went into a restaurant in a 
New England town and was served for his 
first course with a delicacy unknown to him. So 
he asked the waiter what it was and the waiter 
replied : 
“Tt’s bean soup, sir.” 
Upon this the Englishman rejoined in high 
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dudgeon: “I don’t care what it’s been, I want to 
know what it is.” 


Southern Chivalry. 


E was an old negro who had imbibed some 
of the traditional Southern politeness. He 
was seated in a crowded car, when a lady entered 
it and looked about for a seat. He immediately 
arose and, bowing, offered her his place. 
Scanning his spare figure and white hair she 
said: 
“But I do not wish to deprive you of your 
seat.” 
With chivalrous tone and a deep bow he replied: 
“There’s no depravity, madam, no depravity.” 


A Joke in a Serious Place. 


ERTAINLY no one would think of reading 
a dictionary for amusement or pleasure—as 
the Irishman said, he would lose the thread of 
the story in the great mass of detail. Nor would 
one expect to find jokes in such a book, barring 
Mark Twain’s about the carbuncle. But that 
learned and otherwise serious dictionary, The 
Century, contains at least one laughable entry. 
Under the word “question” is the following: 
“To pop the question—see pop.” 


A Natural Mistake. 


REDDIE went to the country with his father 

and mother for a month’s stay. The lad 

had been always used to city life and naturally 

saw much in the country that was new and sur- 

prising. One day a circus came to the village. He, 

with the other boys, was permitted to watch the 
circus men at work. 

At luncheon he astonished the household by 
exclaiming: “Oh, mamma! what do you think? 
I was over where they’re putting up the circus 
and they’re filling the ring full of breakfast food.” 


Sorry for the Queen. 


N English professor wrote on the blackboard 

in his laboratory: 

“Professor Wilson informs his students that he 
has this day been appointed honorary physician 
to Her Majesty, Queen Victoria.” 

In the morning he had occasion to leave the 
room and found on his return that some student 
wag had added to the announcement the words: 

“God save the Queen.” 
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Announrement 


coummamaccomerna sf 
ARMY 4%) NAVY LIFE 


wants correspondents and representatives in every 
post and regiment of the regular forces and in every 
regiment of the National Guard. Also on every battle- 

. ship, cruiser, and in every navy yard or other naval 
station. 


We Want Technical Articles 

We Want Social Notes 

We Want Short Stories 

We Want Interesting Photographs 
We Want Funny Jokes 


AND 


WE WANT SUBSCRIBERS 


We are willing to pay generously for all the above 
and invite applications at once. 

Write to-day, giving particulars of what you can 
do and address 


THE EDITOR, ARMY and NAVY LIFE 
150 Nassau Street NEW YORK 


Always mention Army and Navy Life when writing to Advertisers 
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If it is in the Green 


Book it is Real. 
The es ae Green Book A (float or As b ore 


is the only Important Jewelry Cat- 


alogue published in New York City, At home or abroad, officers of the 
It is the only Illustrated Jewelry 


Catalogue which contains no imitations Army and N ry eee ee for them- 
of any sort. , . ; : ‘ selves and their families the advan- 
Especial attention is given to the needs tages of our store. Orders by mal 
of Officers of the Army and Navy. are given as carelul attenton as 
We are already serving a large number 

of Officers—more every year, and refer purchases made over the counter, 
as to business methods and responsi- Departments include:— 


bility to the Army and Navy Life. 


Diamonds and Fine Jewelry, Reliable ny ~ ; ; 
Watches, Polite Stationery for all f ersonal Ft urnishings. 


occasions, and everything ordinarily 


7 
found ine high-class jewelry store. Hostery, Underwear, Shoes, 


Cloaks & Suits, Gloves, 
Men’s Shirts & Furnishings, 


~\ THE 
>> ony IS Trimmed & Umtrimmed Millinery, 


C — , 
18 West 30"St. NewYor! Muslin U nderwear, Umbrellas, 
Shiriwaists, Wrappers, 


Handkerchie's and 
Jewelery, Ete. 
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ED. PINAUD’S 


PERFUME 
EAU DE QUININE HAIR TONIC 
ELIXIR. DENTIFRICE 


ED. PINAU’S Perfume, the exquisite, the f ash- 


ionable. 


ED. PINAUD’S Eau de Quinine Hair Tonic, the 


most famous toilet preparation in the world— 


FHlouse [urnishings. 
Upholstery, Furniture, Bcdding, 
Blankets, Comfortables, Carpets, 
Rugs, Mattings and 
floor Coverings. 


Dry Gooas. 
Silks, Dress Goods, Wash Goods, 
White Goods, Sheetinges& Pillow 
Casings, Muslins, Flanne’s, 
Laces & Embroidertes. 


Lord & Taylor, 


Broadway & 20th Street, 
Fifth Avenue, 19th Street. 






































makes the hair more beautiful, more lustrous, 









cleanses the scalp of dandruff. Used and endorsed 
the world: over by people ot good breeding and 
refinement. 

ED. PINAUD’S Elixir Dentifrice, the most perfect 


preparation for whitening and preserving the teeth. 
















FRE ED. PINrUD’S Eau de Quinine Hair 

Tonic fo three applications; ED. 
eee = PINAUD'’S eomene perfume for five 
times, and the famous ELIXIR DENTIFRICE for 
five times. Send 10c. to pay postage and packing. 


Write To-day 


ED. PINAUD’S American Offices 


ED. PINAUD Building 
Room 114 . New York City 
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UNREASONABLE WOMAN. 
HANDS UP! OR I FIRE! 


Dnnking in the Philippines. 


HEN a crude and hopeful rookie to the 
Philippines I came, 

*Twas to hike o’er gory pathways, on to shoulder 
straps and fame; 

And I thought of mother’s counsel and I shunned 
the drunkard’s cup. 

But I landed soon on sick report, and that’s what 
did me up. 

“You've been drinking,” said the Surgeon; “vou’ve 
been drinking on the sly; 

You've been disobeying orders, and ’tis useless 
to deny. 

Tet me tell you on the Q. T., 

That I’m going to mark you Duty— 

You've been drinking unboiled water, I can see it 
in your eye!” 
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I’ve a bunkie who’s a reckless dog and does not 
care a fig, 

So they marched him to the guard house, and 
they made him do fatigue; 

He’s a gambling, rambling rascal and an allround 
jovial sport, 


# So they sent him the other day before the Sum- 


mary Court. 

“Charged with drinking,” said the Captain, and 
he seemed to wink an eye, 

“For you could not stand temptation, and you 
drank when you were dry— 

You are grinning, Private Grady! 

But you’ll draw a five less payday, 

And for drinking unboiled water, don’t forget I’ll 
chinch you high!” 


Since old Pharaoh followed Moses and was swal- 
lowed by the sea, 

Sergeant Slimsky’s been a soldier, and till Ga- 
briel’s Reveille, 

He’ll be answering to the bugle’s call at sunset, 
noon and morn; 

But he’s got the dengue fever, and it makes him 
flushed and worn. 

“You’ve been drinking unboiled water,” said the 
Captain, “that is why.” 

“No, the Captain is mistaken,” said the Sergeant 
with a sigh, 

“For I never drink no water 

(Though there may be times I oughter), 

And I’ll always shun the water while there’s good 
old beer and rye.” 


Oh, the band it plays a mournful tune; the sol- 
diers stand around, 

And a comrade wrapped in Glory’s flag is lowered 
to the ground, 

There are three resounding volleys—Taps dies 
out in tender tones— 

And we’re marching to a quickstep from the grave 
of Corporal Jones. 

“It was drinking,” said the Chaplain, and a tear 
was in his eye. 

“It was all through drinking water that our com- 
rade came to die; 

It was the unboiled water killed him, 

For with germs and things it filled him; 

But he’s drinking from the Jordan, and we’ll join 
him bye and bye.” 
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CHILDREN’S OUTFITTING 


Officers of the Army and Navy and their wives, whether stationed at 
New York or elsewhere, on land or on sea, can share in the 
advantages offered by the store devoted to the needs of children 
ORDERING BY MAIL 
through our systematic Mail Order Department is safe, sure and 
satisfactory 
OUR CATALOGUE 
listing 20,000 items and containing over 1,000 illustrations of articles 
required in the 


COMPLETE OUTFITTING OF BOYS, GIRLS AND BABIES 
will be sent for #4 cemts postage 


We have no branch stores Soeebe 60 - 62 WEST 23D STREET 


No agents NEW YORK 


THE SHINE THAT BEST DICTIONARIES 
English-German and German-English 
Fluegel-Schmidt-Tanger, 
NT BURN OFF 3 vols., half leather, $5.20 
DO Thieme-Preusser, 2 vols., half leather, 


boundin one, 4.25 


French-English and English-French 
Clifton & Grimaux, 2 vols., half leather, 
each volume, 4.70 
Spanish-English aud English-Spanish 
Lopes y Bensley, 2 vols., bound in one, 
half leather, 7 
BEST 
facilities for supplying 
American German 
English BOOKS Italian 
French Spanish 
Bremiker, Logarithmic Tables 
(6 places), cloth, 
Bruhns, Logarithmic Tables 
(7 places), half leather, ‘ 
Tauchnitz, Collection of British Authors, 
8,000 vols., 12mo., paper, each, 
Vega, Logarithmic Tables 
(7 places), half leather, 3 
. ° . . JUST OUT 
X-Ray is the brightest thing in stove STIELER’S Large Hand-Atlas of Modern 


> Geography, New Edition, 100 Maps and 
polish ever made. Guaranteed to go Geagreghy,, Now Rai peand | 


twice as far as paste or liquid polishes. Catalogues Free Correspondence Solicited 


Free Sample if you address LEMCKE @ BUECHNER 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., AGENTS Established over @ Years 
78 Hudson Street, New York 1 East 17th Street, New York City 


TRADE MARK 
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Wisdom is Justified of Her Children. 


PUBLIC school teacher in Baltimore tells 

of a district trustee in a town not far from 

the “Monumental City” who is much interested in 

the disciplinary methods to be used in case of fire 
in a school building. 

Whenever he, in company with the examining 
board, made the rounds of the various schools he 
would invariably put many questions to the pupils 
as to what they would do in case of fire. In 
many instances the teachers forestalled him by 
coaching their pupils as to the proper replies to 
such questions. In one school particularly the 
children had been carefully prepared in this re- 
spect. 

One day, however, the trustee changed his 
usual program, and instead of propounding the 
usual questions decided to address the children 
on other topics. 

“Now, boys and girls,” he began, “what would 
you do if I were to make you a little speech?” 

With an embarrassing unanimity the pupils 
eagerly shouted :“We would form a line and 
march downstairs.” 


The Havana Tobacco Co. 


In these days of railing at everything that savors 
of the word Trust, it is gratifying to realize the 
welcome revolution which the Havana Tobacco 
Co. has worked in the tobacco trade of America 
by combination of business foresight, huge capital 
and the very latest methods of distribution. All 
discriminating smokers realize the benefits which 
have been worked to the trade by the Havana To- 
bacco Co. 

The line of standard brands carried by the Com- 
pany is unsurpassed, and Officers who desire to 
secure the very highest brands at the most reason- 
able prices should drop a line to the Havana To- 
bacco Co., Fifth Avenue, New York City, when 
samples and full particulars will be cheerfully. fur- 
nished. 


Melachrino Cigarettes. 


These Cigarettes need no introduction to the 
American Army and Navy, because every Officer 
who has traveled abroad is aware of their supe- 
riority. 

They have had for years an immense vogue in 
the Service, although hitherto they have been im- 
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ported from Gibraltar, which is the European dis- 
tributing station. 

Officers, however, will be glad to know that a 
distributing headquarters has been established in 
New York City, at 8 West 20th Street, in order 
to supply the increasing American demands. 
Drop a line for samples. 


Colgates' Soaps, Perfumes, Etc. 


This old established house, ever up to the min- 
ute in creating and supplying the demands for its 
famous preparations and products, is taking ener- 
getic measures to cater successfully to the Army 
and Navy trade. There is no need to tell the 
merits of their goods, because the name “Col- 
gate” stamps any article bearing it as above criti- 
cism, 

Officers of the Service appreciating the best 
Toilet Preparations of every kind should inquire 
for the “Colgate Preparations” in their Post Ex- 
changes or Canteens. If they do not find them 
there, a line to Messrs. Colgate & Co., in New 
York City, will secure an immediate acknowl- 
cedgement and result in arrangements being made 
to stock the Post Exchanges which they patronize. 


His Answer Correct. 


YOUNG man was taking the civil service 
examination and was exasperated at the 
irrelevance of some of the questions. One ques- 
tion was: 
“How many British troops were sent to this 
country during the American Revolution?” 
The young man shook his head for a moment, 
and, much annoyed, wrote the answer : 
“T don’t know, but a darned sight more than 
went back.” 


Ruinart Ghampagne. 


All connoisseurs of a good wine appreciate the 
bouquet and flavor of Ruinart, but few people in 
this country are aware of the fact that this brand 
represents the original Champagne first given to 
the world for its delectation. 

Ruinart Champagne is an especial favorite in 
Army and Navy circles, because the Officers of 
the United Service are famous for knowing and 
having the best. 
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| Capital and Surplus, $10,000,000 Sparkling 


Title Guarantee: Trust Co. } Great Bear 
sb Wellies: tes Spring Water 


175 Remsen Street, Brooklyn 
198 Montague St., Brooklyn (Mfr's. Branch) Has no superior. 
354 Fulton Street, Famacia Scientifically aerated with 
natural carbonic gas. 
Guarantees Titles to Real Estate Will effervesce longer than 
any other water. 
Blends perfectly. 
Reasonable in price. 
and Mortgage mR 
50 Pints - = = $5.50 
Sells Guaranteed Mortgages to Investors 25 Quarts . = = 4.50 


Loans Money on Bona 


SR 


Receives Deposits and Accepts Trusts ; 
Speciat Discounts 


Clarence H. Kelsey, Pres. Frank Bailey, yice- to Army and Navy 

soe. aiweet O Stanley, a ice- a yet, ee —_ . 

er Banking Department. Clinton urdic 
Sa ry, Treas. , alas gg Aten Secy. Arthur MAIN OFFICE 

erry reas ohn Shepar sst. Treas 

Frank Sniffen, Mgr. Mfrs. Branch. C. E. 
eeeeed Asst. Mgr. Mfrs. Branch. Nelson 10 Barclay St., New York 
B. Simon, Horace Anderson, David Blank, Asst. 


Secretaries. Telephone Connection 


Celeste, Correno Y Ca "ad k acd ] 


MANUFACTURERS OF i ge 4 -o ae an ee 


HAVANA CIGARS ac an’ 


Factories: - - - Key West and New York 
Office: - - - - 2 Burling Slip, New York 


OUR LEADERS : 
Roscoe Conkling (Havana Filled) - 5c. 


Flor de Celeste Gorreno Y Ca Garcia 
(Clear Havana made in Key West) 


Made in 20 sizes, - - 10c. to 25c. 


La Colonier (Strictly Clear Havana) 
Made in 20 sizes, - - 10c. to 25c. 
This is the Best Officer’s Cigar in the World. 


We supply the following Post Exchanges : 


Fort Wadsworth, Fort Jay, Fort Hamilton, 
Fort Schuyler, Fort Totten. 


And the following Officers’ Clubs : 
Fort Hancock and Governor's Island. 


We have given satisfaction to the above—all we 
want is a trial—our cigars will do the rest. 
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WILSUN 


That's All! 


O you know what Quality means in a Turkish Cigarette? If 
not get a box of «* MILOS.’’ Then, any other cigarette, and 
try same, side by side. 

You’ll note the delicate, aromatic mildness of the «*«MILO.’’ Mild- 
ness (yet with this richness in flavor ) is what costs in Turkish Tobacco, 
and its just this that makes the Perfect cigarette. You'll find it in No Other. 
This perfection is obtained only by owning our own plantation in Turkey—the careful 
watchfulness from the seeding to the fin'shed article. 
We make many others, cheaper because stronger—-BUT ONLY one «« MILO.’’ 


100's Tins, cork or plain, $2.25 post paid. 50's Tins, cork or plain, $1.15 post paid. 
THE SURBRUG COMPANY, New York City 


152 Chambers Street 


a Fowl j New York 
Pianos Manufacturing aiane 


LOWER FULTON STREET) * oe 
Lower Rents 
Lower Profits—Lower Prices 
Call and be convinced 


MARRYATT 
334 Fulton Street 


“UPRIGHTS” = “SQUARES” 


$50 UP wane $10 UP If you need Chocolates, Candies, or Confectionery of 


any description, at wholesale prrces, direct from the 
i 


factory to your ship or post exchange, we are prepared 
—_—_—_—_—_—_— to handle your business in a aieeneiey manner, as our 
splendid business with the Army and Navy testifies. 


My factory is at all times open for inspection to any 
Pianos ente a ont p inquirer or buyer of my factory’s products. 


ALEX M. POWELL 
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OUR 
PRIZE 
OFFERS 


Army and Navy Life is a magazine produced by military and naval men for 
military and naval men, and it is the ambition of those entrusted with its man- 
agement to reflect accurately every phase of army and navy life. 

This result can only be accomplished by the hearty co-operation of our 
readers, and we therefore urge all members of the Service to interest them- 
selves in this magazine, which, in view of its origin and aims is their own mag- 
azine. 

We want to fill the columns of Army and Navy Life with interesting, live 
and helpful articles, written by those in a position to know whereof they write, 
and we, therefore, propose to institute monthly competitions to stimulate the 
interest of our readers. 

The copy you now hold in your hands is a typical number, and, while it 
is, of course, much below the standard we intend to reach, it serves to show the 
lines on which we are working. 


How Do You Like This Number ? 


What article in it do vou like best? 

What subjects absent in this number would you like to see treated in future 
numbers ? 

What can you suggest to improve this magazine? 

This is your magazine, and you must let us know what you want. 

Write to us to-day—a postal card will do if you have not time for a letter. 
Answer in your own words the questions above, and as an inducement 


We Will Give A Service Revolver 


to the person sending in what we consider the most helpful criticism. 
The Revolver which we offer is illustrated above and is Smith & Wesson’s 
new model. The winner can have the option of a .45 or .38 caliber. 


Look over this number carefully and write now 





904 ‘ ARMY AND NAVY 


EBBITT HOUSE 
: Washington, D. C. 
ARMY and NAVY HEADQUARTERS 
H. C. BURCH, Proprietor 


THE ARLINGTON 
Washington, D. C. 


PETER TAYLOR, Jr. 
Army and Navy Headquarters 











ABSOLUTELY 


PARK AVENUE HOTEL fire-rroor 


Park (4th) Ave., 832d and 33d Sts., New York. 


SPECIAL ACCOMMODATIONS TO ARMY AND NAVY. 
Accessible to all theatres and department stores. 
EUROPEAN PLAN, $1.00 to $5.00 per day. 
Subway Station (33d St.) in front of the house. 


REED & BARNETT, Proprietors. 


BROOKLYN 


MANSION HOUSE - ieicirs 


Directly opposite Wall Street, New York. 
Select Family and Transient Hotel. 
SPECIAL ARMY AND NAVY RATES. 
J. C. VAN CLEAF, Proprietor. 


HOTEL ST. GEORGE 
Clark and Hicks Sts., Brooklyn Heights. 
ARMY AND NAVY HEADQUARTERS. 
Special Rates. 


Capt. WM. TUMBRIDGE, Proprietor. 
WILKINSON & FISHER 
Attorneys at-Law and 


P A T E N T S Solicitors of Patents 


928-980 F St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS and TRADE-MARKS secured in the United 
States and Foreign Countries. Pamphlets of instructions 
furnished free on application. 


RUBBER COVERED WIRES AND CABLES 
FOR EVERY SERVICE 
For Underground, Aerial and Submarine use. “Safety” 


wires and cables have the endorsement of some of the 
largest users in the United States. 


THE SAFETY INSULATED WIRE & CABLE Co. 
114-116 Liberty Street, New York. 


THE ALLEN DENSE AIR ICE MACHINE 


USED IN THE U. S. NAVY 


Contains no chemicals, only air. The size, 8 feet by 3 
feet 6 inches, makes the ice and cold water and refrigerates 
the meat closets of large steam yachts. 


H. B. ROELKER 


41 Maiden Lane - - - New York 
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Telephone 


H EN RY BEVERS 1051-R W’msburg 


Wholesale Dealer in DELICATESSEN 


IMPORTED AND DOMESTIO CHEESE 
ALL KINDS OF BOLOGNAS 


46 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn 


RIDABOCK & CO. 

110-112 Fourth Avenue, New York 
UNIFORMS AND EQUIPMENTS 
Finest Quality Moderate Prices 
Write for Catalogue 


EVERY WHERE you go where games and 

sports are played — there 

you find that any other wear is no where compared with 
A. J. & CO. ATHLETIC WEAR. 

We know how because we have been learning for years. 

We know the way to satisfy you, because it is our policy 


to please. 
ARTHUR JOHNSON & CO, 
16 E. 42d St., opp. Hotel Manhattan 
Borough Manhattan 


Athletic 
Specialists 





JOHN A. DAHN & SON 


BROOKLYN MODEL BAKERY 


15 to 27 North Oxford Street 


Borough of Brooklyn New York 


HORSES DOGS 
A VETERINARY SURGEON 


Dr. PHILIP C. FINN 


Attending Veterinary Surgeon for United States Horses at 
Governors Island, Fort Hamilton and Sandy Hook 
HORSES AND DOGS TREATED AND BOARDED 
Correspondence Solicited 


18th Ave. and Benson Ave., Bath Beach, N.Y. 


’PHONE, 88 BATH BEACH 


ATTENTION 


Having served in the Navy I know its 
needs and always give satisfaction. 

When you need Butter, Cheese, or Eggs, 
telephone 4669 Cortlandt. 


C. REIMER, 97 Murray St., New York. 


Stationery and Stationer’s Specialties 


TOWER MANUFACTURING & NOVELTY CO. 
806 and 808 Broadway, New York 


PRINTING — ENGRAVING —LITHOGRAPHING 


Blank Books To Order 
IMPORTERS EXPORTERS 


Telephone 


Cc. H,. VAN BUREN & co. 2633 Cortlandt 


Stocks, BONDS AND INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
60 Broadway, New York 
Branch Offices: 415 Broadway; 24 East 42d Street 


A general Banking and Brokerage Business transacted 
Interest allowed on deposits. Accounts subject to check on 
demand. Bank and Mercantile References. 

Correspondence invited. 
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M. F. SELTZ 
CIVIC TAILOR anp DRAPER 


1332 F Street, 


Washington, D. C. 


H. V. KEEP SHIRT CO. 


6 DRESS SHIRTS TO ORDER $12 
Real Worth, $18 


1147 Broadway, New York 


F. J. HEIBERGER, Jr. 


ARMY and NAVY 
MERCHANT TAILOR 


15th Street, opposite U. S. Treasury 
Washington, D. C. 


HATFIELD & SONS 
TAILORS and IMPORTERS 


450 Fifth Avenue, near 40th Street, New York 


MAKERS OF THE FINEST UNIFORMS 
AND LEADERS OF STYLE IN CIVILIAN DRESS 


MILITARY EQUIPMENTS 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 


BENT & BUSH, 15 School Street, Boston 


CHARLES COOPEY 
Military and Civilian Tailor 
EQUIPMENT 


Northeast corner Third and Stark Streets 
Second Floor Portland, Oregon 


THE WARNOCK UNIFORM CO. 
19 and 21 West 31st Street 
CAPS, EQUIPMENTS, UNIFORMS 
Highest Award Paris Exposition 1900 


F. W. DEVOE & C. T. RAYNOLDS CO. 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Catalogues of our various departments on request. 
New York, 101 Fulton St. Chicago, 176 Randolph St. 
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PACH BROS. 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


985 Broadway, New York 


Special Rates to ARMY and NAVY OFFICERS and 
Family Connections. 


JOHN G. HASS 
UNIFORMS 
No, 89 East Orange Street, Lancaster, Penn. 


BRANCH OFFICES 
256 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 1308 F Street, N. W., Washington, D. C 


Well-known to Army Officers for the past 30 years. 


SWAGGER STICKS $8.50 
CARTRIDGE FERRULES and $5.00 


S.N. MEYER 
MILITARY and NAVY SUPPLIES 
1281 Pa. Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


SANDFORD & SANDFORD 


MERCHANT TAILORS 
AND IMPORTERS 


176 Fifth Ave., bet. 22d and 23d Sts., New York 


THE ELECTRIC STEERING GEAR 
Circulars and Prices on Application. 
THE EBLECTRO-DYNAMIC CO. 
Avenue A and North Street 


Bayonne, N, J., U.S. A. 
Cable Address: EDCO, A BC Code. 


RICE & DUVAL 
ARMY and NAVY TAILORS 


Fashionable Civilian Dress 


J. A. STRAHAN 281 Broadway, New York 
Opp. Post Office 





JACOB REED’S SONS 
Chestnut St., West of Broad, Philadelphia 
UNIFORMS and ACCOUTREMENTS 
for Officers of the 


ARMY and NAVY and MARINE CORPS 
Founded 1824 by JACOB REED 





R. D. CRANE 


18 West 27th Street, New York City 


MILITARY GOODS 
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Commercial Battles 


are won 
by the applying of brains through a per- 
fect implement for the accomplishment. 


Underwood 
Typewriter 


with 
WRITING ALWAYS IN SIGHT 


is the perfectly constructed, quick firing 


brain machine that advances th icket 
line of commerce. sa" PETE R’S, 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO., The Original Milk Chocolate, 
241 Broadway, New York. ’ a 
The most sustaining—the most nourishing—the 


purest and the most delicious of 
Swiss Milk Chocolates. 


Sample sent free upon request. 
LAMONT, CORLISS & COMPANY, 


Sole Importers, 78 Hudson St., New York, 


{HIGHLAND BRAND 


Filla) Oi Evaporated Cream 


G7] 
Luaporaled €1e8" 


> is that form of milk best adapted 


For Feeding of Infants and Invalids 


because it is a complete food, free from all 
pathogenic germs and readily digestible. 
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